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Tramrail Reduces Labor Force to Half 


Japanning Department of Globe Machine & 
Stamping Co. Uses One Oven in Place of Seven 


—Old Elevator Shaft 


cently been effected by the Globe Machine & 

Stamping Co., Cleveland, by the installation of 
a new conveying system and japanning equipment. 
The conveying equipment includes a _ transportation 
system for the handling of sheet metal stampings from 
the press room on the first floor to the japanning de- 
partment on the second floor, through a continuous 
baking oven and on to the final assembling, shipping 
and storage departments. The new equipment includes 
a japanning oven, rather unusual in construction, and 
its arrangement shows a practical use for a discarded 
elevator shaft in reapportioning a plant to cut produc- 
tion costs. 

The company’s product consists largely of metal tool 
and battery boxes and other stampings used chiefly in 
the automobile field and requiring a japanned finish. 
The plant is equipped for operation on a high produc- 
tion basis and the handling of the product from one 
department to another has hitherto not only entailed 
a high labor cost, but has to some extent been a re- 
tardant to maximum production. 

With the new arrangement of conveying equipment, 
all parts that are to be japanned are carried on electric 


| MARKED reduction in production costs has re- 


from two Cleveland Crane standard carriers 


After Dipping, the Parts Are Placed on Hooks on Cross Bars, Etc., on 
a Slow Moving Conveyor for Dripping and a Cross Bar with Its Load 
Is Transferred to the Tramrail Rack, Eliminating the Necessity of 
Handling Parts Individually, and the Rack Goes to the Oven The 
workman shown in the photo is loading the rack, which is suspended 
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Carries Away Fumes 


trucks from the manufacturing departments on the first 
floor to the washing room, where they are fed by hand 
to a Niagara washing machine. Tool and battery boxes 
are delivered from the machine onto an endless con- 
veyor, 42 ft. long, inclined to about 45 deg. This con- 
veyor delivers them onto a table in the japanning room 
on the floor above. Small stampings are taken from 
the washing machine, piled on trucks, and are carried 
up in an elevator to the japanning room. Work car- 
ried up on the conveyor is diverted by an inspector to 
wipers, cleaners and polishers or directly to the japan 
dipping tank. 

The japan dipping tank is arranged with connections 
to three 10-barrel japan storage tanks on the floor 
below. These contain the three grades of japan that 
are used, one for the first coat, one for the second, 
and the third for the finishing coat. The japan is 
forced from the storage tanks to the dipping tank 
under air pressure. The supply is drawn off each night 
and pumped back in the morning. With this arrange- 
ment the japan has a chance to settle in the tank over 
night. The material is thoroughly mixed when being 
pumped up to the dipping tank and fire hazard is re- 
duced. If during the day a change from one to another 
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grade of japan is desired, it takes but little time to 
empty the dipping tank by allowing its contents to 
drain back into a storage tank and then to refill the 
dipping tank from another storage tank. 

After dipping, the work is hung on hooks on cross 
bars suspended from a slowly moving overhead con- 
veyor, directly back of the dipping tank. This con- 
veyor is 67 ft. long and 10 ft. wide. It takes approxi- 
mately 30 min. for the work to pass from one end 
of the conveyor to the other, during which time the 
surplus japan drips off and the preliminary drying 
takes place. The conveyor is roofed over and partially 
inclosed at the sides to prevent floating dust from ad 
hering to the work. 

After leaving the drying conveyor work is handled 
through the oven and on to its destination on a tram- 
rail system installed by the Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. 


hand-operated carriers and eight racks or cages, espe- 


This system consists of 


cially designed for holding the work, and the necessary 
monorail tracks and switches. The racks are con- 
structed of angle iron, being virtually steel frames with 
They are 10 ft. long, 6 ft. wide and 4 ft. 
high. When running on the monorail, the bottoms of 
the racks are 2 ft. above the floor. 


open bottoms. 


In transferring work from the drying conveyor to 
the conveying system that is to carry it through the 
oven, the cross bar is carried with its load of several 
small parts to the rack, on which the cross bar with its 
load is suspended, avoiding the necessity of handling 
the parts individually. 

Each rack is suspended from two standard carriers 
of 2000-lb. capacity each. Two tracks run into and 
through the oven, which holds four racks at a time. 
The racks are pushed into the oven and, after the work 
is baked, pass through doors on the opposite side and 
are pushed along the trolley system and through 
switches are diverted to the various departments on the 
second floor for further assembling operations, to the 
chutes for loading on cars, to the shipping department 
or to the warehouse for storage. When a rack is 
emptied it continues its circuit around the floor back 
to the place for loading in front of the baking oven. 

While a carrier, with its rack and full load, weighs 
approximately two tons, the design of the tramrail 
system makes it so easy of operation that one man 
ean push the load along on the rail. The tramrail 
system is designed for hard service. The wheels on the 
carriers run on a double row of ball bearings. The 
wheel serves as an outer race for the bearings and is 


chilled at two points—where the wheel comes in contact 


with the rail and where the balls come in contact with 
The race is ground on the chilled 


the wheel or race. 
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surface of the wheel. The inner race is of hardened 
high carbon steel, the seats for the balls being ground 
on the race after hardening. 

Although the carrier with the rack is 10 ft. long 
it can be operated on a curve with a 4-ft. radius. To 
the rail is attached a rail clamp at regular intervals 
and these clamps, in connection with hanger rods of 
various lengths, suspend the system from overhead 
supports. The hanger rod can be screwed either in or 
out of the rail clamp so that the rail can be suspended 
perfectly level, regardless of whether the ceiling or 
overhead support is level. The method of suspension 
makes the rail flexible instead of rigid, permits the 
easy movement of the rail under the wheels of th 
carrier, thereby avoiding the danger of having the 
carrier so loaded that the load is carried on the wheels 
on one side of the carrier. It is stated that the rai 
will twist under the load sufficiently to permit an even 
pressure under every wheel. In order to prevent th 
rail swinging under the load, side strain brackets ars 
used to limit the side movement. 

The switch is so designed that the carrier can pass 
over it smoothly and it has a safety stop that prevents 
the carrier from running off the rail at the open end 
of the switch. 

The japan baking oven is located in an elevator 
shaft which was no longer being used for its original 
purpose. The oven is 14.ft. wide, 20 ft. long and 8 ft. 
high. It is oil-fired through Ray burners on the lower 
floor, 12 ft. below the oven. 

The heat is carried through a 2 x 2-ft. brick flue 
to the floor of the oven, where it passes around a 
baffle plate and through the oven. With this arrange- 
ment the burners do not connect directly to the oven 
chamber. Two outlets, 10 in. in diameter above the 
oven, run into the elevator shaft and the fumes are 
carried up the elevator shaft to the roof and are dis- 
charged through openings in the sides of the pent 
house. A damper is provided in the basement at the 
bottom of the flue to provide and regulate the fresh 
air supply. Connected to the oven is a Wilson-Maeulen 
Co. thermo electric temperature indicating instrument. 
The temperature is taken at three points in the oven, 
including the warmest spot, or directly above the flue, 
and at one corner where the temperature is likely to 
be the lowest. The efficiency of the oven is such that 
the heat variation at different parts of the oven is less 
than 5 deg. Fahr. and the oven has proved unusually 
efficient in fuel economy. 

Before installing the new equipment the parts to 
be japanned were carried into the oven by hand and 
with the time required to cool the oven after a heat 
sufficiently for the workmen to go inside and with the 





Two Tramrail Tracks Run Through the Baking Oven Shown in the Background, the Capacity of the Oven Being Four 


Racks. The rack 


in the foreground is being loaded while the others are in the oven 
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4 Loaded Rack That Has Come from the Oven Is Here Being 


Assembly 


time taken for loading, only three heats could be taken 
during a day. With practically continuous operation 
by pushing in the four loaded racks as soon as the four 
others are taken from the oven, and with no cooling 
of the oven being necessary, ten heats can be taken in 
a day. With the old system, seven ovens were used, 
one of the same size as the present oven, the total 
oven capacity being more than double the amount pro- 
vided by the one oven now used. Then the japanning 
department was unable to turn out work as rapidly as 
it came from the other manufacturing departments. 
Now this department can handle work faster than pro- 
duced in the stamping department. From the stand- 
point of labor efficiency with the economy of handling 
by means of the tramrail system, more pieces can go 
through the japanning department with less than half 
the number of men formerly employed. 

The conveyor system was laid out to meet the 
special requirements of the plant by the engineering 
department of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 
in conjunction with the engineers of the Globe Machine 
& Stamping Co. The baking oven was designed by 
R. R. Root, superintendent of the Globe plant. 


Attaching Wire Rope to a Socket 


When wire rope is used with a socket attached, 

is important that the socket be attached in such a 
way that the full strength of the rope may be de- 
veloped. It is a common thing in factories where 
there is not enough work of this kind to employ an ex- 
perienced hand on cables, to have the engineer or 
repair man do the best he knows how. In discussing 
the subject, E. J. Edwards, superintendent of foundry 
maintenance of the General Electric Co. at Erie, Pa., 
says he has seen lead, solder, soft babbitt, etc., used 
n sockets, and, upon inquiring, finds the man who did 
the job was a good mechanic but had no idea just 
what should be used and what should be done to pre- 
pare the cable for the operation. 

When the work is done in the ordinary way, Mr. 
Edwards points out, the wires are bent back on each 
other and the basket of the socket filled with lead, 
babbitt, etc. Sockets attached in this manner under 
no circumstances should be used on elevators, cranes 
or hoisting machinery, as many times they result in 
the socket’s pulling away from the rope. The wires 
are not all engaged and some of them creep back into 
the rope preventing a perfect contact between rope 
and socket. 

He considers one of the most important operations 
in attaching a wire rope to a socket is to clean both 
socket and part of rope to be attached. The end of 
rope should be served securely and the socket cleaned 
well with gasoline or kerosene oil. Then the rope is 
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Pushed by One Man Along the Track on Its Way to the 


Department 


passed through the socket and served again for a 
distance from the end equal to the length of the basket 
or socket, being very careful not to let the strands 
or the lay of the rope open. After this is done, the 
hemp center should be cut off the length of the open- 
ing and the wires in the strands separated. This can 
be done by using a small piece of pipe or a marline 
spike. Then the wires are cleaned well with gasoline, 
and dipped in a solution of one half muriatie acid 
and one half water for five minutes’ soaking. The 
wires are then dipped in a solution weakened by the 
addition of one part more water. After wiping dry, 
the socket is pushed over the wires until they are even 
with the top of the basket of the socket. Friction 
tape is wrapped around the rope at the bottom of the 
socket to serve as a shield and melted zine is poured 
into the basket of socket. 


German Bauxite Supplies 


Germany’s bauxite production before the war was 
so insignificant as to render her virtually dependent 
on French supplies, the total requirements in 1913 
amounting to about 38,000 tons valued at more than 
2,000,000 m. With a view to becoming independent 
of foreign bauxite, steps were taken, during the war 
and since, to explore domestic bauxite fields. Valu- 
able deposits worth working were found in Hessen. 
They are being exploited by the Bauxitwerke Aktien- 
gesellschaft at Giessen and represent the only mines 
in operation in Germany. The principal consumer of 
the ore is the state-owned Lauta works with an an- 
nual output capacity of 14,000 tons of aluminum while 
the rest is taken by other electric smelting works, 
emery works and the chemical industry, used by the 
latter in the production of aluminum salts. The 
present average monthly output, representing the pro- 
duction of 15 mines employing about 300 men, is 1200 
tons but there is claimed to be nothing in the way of 
increasing output by sinking new shafts and employing 
additional labor. In accordance with the growing de- 
mand, it is planned to bring production to 20,000 
tons during 1922. 


Over 30 proposals for adoption as standards in 
automobile manufacture will be presented at the meet- 
ing of the standards committee of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers in the Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, New York, on Jan. 10. Sixteen divisions repre- 
senting different fields in the automotive industry and 
parts or material manufacturers will be represented. 
The iron and steel division will submit a complete re- 
vision of the present iron and steel specifications which 
have been used widely in industries other than the 
automotive industry since they were first published in 
1911. 
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Piette By-Product Coke Ovens at St. Louis 


Simplicity and Substantial Construction Are Features 





Modification of Design, Just Patented, in the Inter- 


est of Fuel Economy Through Better Combustion 


coke ovens are in commercial operation in 

Europe, but the first battery to be constructed 
in this country was recently completed at the Caron- 
delet oven station of the LaClede Gas Light Co. of 
St. Louis. This installation of eight ovens was built 
for experimental purposes at the expense of the Franco- 
Belgian Coke Oven Corporation, Brussels, Belgium. 
The design is an adaptation of the European oven to 
American practice, giving recognition to differences in 
coking methods and to the quality of coal used, as well 
as to the wider utilization of silica brick in this coun- 


N | ORE than fifteen hundred Piette-type by-product 


try. The results achieved were so favorable that an 
American company, known as the Belgian-American 
Coke Oven Corporation, was formed to market the 


ovens in the United States. This corporation controls 
also a recently patented Piette oven which will give a 
still more perfect combustion of gas and air for heating 
the ovens and will obtain greater constancy in the tem- 
perature throughout the length of each oven chamber. 

Styled by the designers as Type C, the St. Louis 
ovens are of the horizontal type, with vertical flues and 
transverse regenerators. The regenerator chambers 
extend the whole length of the battery, at right angles 
to the heating walls and oven chambers. Although 
arranged in longitudinal chambers, the regenerators 
are actually of the transverse type, and the products 
of combustion pass through the checker work in a di- 
rection parallel with the axis of the ovens, taking a 
longitudinal course only after reaching a free space in 
the outlet chambers. There are four parallel regenerat- 
ing chambers—a pair of primary and secondary re- 
generators in each half of the battery, arranged con- 
versely, the primary regenerators being adjacent to the 
outside walls. 

Galleries have been placed under the regenerators, 
as well as between the oven soles and the secondary 


regenerators, for the passage of air prior to its intro- 
duction into the regenerating chambers. This arrange- 
ment permits the air to absorb heat which would other- 
wise be lost by radiation through the chamber walls. 
Tests have shown that the air heated in this manner 
reaches a temperature of from 200 to 280 deg. Fahr 
before entering the regenerators. 

The sections of the flues connecting each pair of 
primary and secondary regenerators are so designed 
as to compensate for the effect of the drop in pressure 
in the secondary chamber, where, after leaving the 
checker work, the burnt gases pass lengthwise of the 
battery to the stack. The total resistance is lowered 
to %4 in. of water gage, instead of 1 in. or more, as 
is often the case with longitudinal regeneratcrs which 
do not operate transversely. Thus the pressures in the 
oven chambers and heating flues are more nearly 
equalized, making for a maximum of gas tightness and 
a maximum recovery of by-products. 

While the passage of air and burnt gas through 
the regenerators is at right angles to their axis, the 
fact that each regenerating chamber is continuous 
from one end of the battery to the other insures a 
uniformity of temperature throughout the entire bat- 
tery, and prevents the possibility of differentiation of 
heating between ovens, as happens when separate re- 
generators are used for each oven. In this connection, 
the designers of these ovens contend that the amount 
of gas required per hour in heating by-product ovens 
is so small as to make it exceedingly difficult to regu- 
late the heat of individual regenerators for so many 
ovens. Continuous longitudinal regenerators, they 
assert, are the only insurance against irregularity in 
the various oven temperatures. 

An outstanding feature of the Piette ovens is the 
stability of their construction. The regenerators are 
at right angles to the ovens, and the intersection of 





Coke Side and One End of the Piette Ovens at St. Louis, Showing Coke-Receiving Car in Position for Drawing an Oven 
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Pusher Side of St 


the two series of walls makes for solidity throughout 
the entire structure. The expansion of the linings and 
of the arches of the regenerators, as well as of the 
flues connecting the primary chambers with the sub- 
sole flues, is completely independent of the sustaining 
mass of the battery. Consequently, the refractory 
material which constitutes the sole-oven walls and the 
ovens rests on a rigid monolithic block, which cannot 
be deformed. An allowance of 2 in. for expansion has 
been allowed on both the pusher and coke side of the 
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Regenerator — Regenerator 


Longitudinal, Transverse and Plan Sections of Piette Ovens. 
as featured in the new design. 
through the heating flues and regenerator chambers. The variations shown around the reversing valve are of interes: 


Louis Ovens 


ovens, as well as on top; but the construction is such 
that the chambers remain tight, and no cracking re- 
sults. When, however, the oven walls rest on the re- 
generator walls below them, and are really a part of 
those walls, as is the case in some types of construc- 
tion, it is contended that unequal expansion is bound 
to obtain, because of the different temperatures to be 
found from the foot of the regenerator walls to the 
top of the oven walls. 

The axis of the battery divides the heating walls 
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of the ovens into two symmetrical parts, reversals be- 
ing made from one side to the other every 30 min. 
Each oven wall is divided into eight chambers, four 
in each half of the battery. Each chamber is equipped 
with burners for three or four vertical flues. The area 
of the air nozzle for each burner, and the number of 
flues per chamber, have been carefully calculated to 
make for uniformity of temperature throughout the 
oven. Thus, the chambers at each end of the oven 
contain only three flues, to counteract the cooling effect 
of the outside atmosphere. The second chamber from 
the coke end of the oven also contains only three flues, 
greater intensity of heat being required per wall area 
at that point to compensate for the greater width of 
the oven on the delivery side. 

As a result of this arrangement—with two small 
chambers at one end of the wall and one small cham- 
ber at the other end—the reversing axis of the battery 
does not coincide with its metrical axis. The same 
amount of gas is fed to the short or coke side of the 
oven wall as to the long or pusher side. Gas is fed 
to the chambers by individual tuyeres, each provided 
with a regulating cock. Independent of these cocks is 
also a control cock common to each half-wall. The air 
supply for each half of the oven wall is regulated by a 
damper located at the junction of the sole canal with 
the primary regenerator. Fixed sections, determined 
by calculation and confirmed by practise, are used to 
regulate quite closely the discharge of burnt gases 
from the top of the vertical flues, thereby rendering 
the use of dampers unnecessary. ‘Numerous dampers, 
the Piette engineers contend, are always difficult to 
handle, and often stick to their seats after having 
been in use for some time; furthermore, they put regu- 
lation at the mercy of the indifference or incompetency 
of the heaters. 

The separation of the flues, with an upward flow 
of gas from the half of the oven wall containing the 
flues, with a concurrent downward flow, reduces the 
possibility of leakages or short circuits of the heating 
flames. 

Reversal of the draft and operation of the burner 
valves are accomplished by the operation of a single 
lever. The reversing valve alternately connects one 
of the two secondary regenerating chambers with the 
chimney, at the same time effecting the entrance of 
air into the opposite secondary chamber. While noi 
essential, the use of a blower to drive the air tends to 
establish an equilibrium of pressures between the oven 
chamber and. the heating wall flues, thereby serving 
to prevent the springing of leaks for the escape of gas, 
even when an oven is being overworked. 

Regulation of the battery is facilitated by sight- 
holes which permit the inspection of the interior 
throughout the route of the flames and gases. Sight- 
holes placed at the ends of the primary regenerators 
permit a view of the top of the checker work for the 
full length of the chambers. Sight-holes on top of 
the ovens permit inspection of each vertical flue in the 
oven walls. If any chamber is being insufficiently 
heated, due, for instance, to an accidental obstruction 
of a cock or of a gas pipe, this immediately becomes 
apparent. 


Modification in Design Just Patented 


Although gratified by the results obtained from the 
battery at St. Louis, the engineers of the Belgian- 
American Coke Oven Corporation have designed and 
patented a slight modification in the construction of 
the ovens which, they believe, will result in greater 
economy in gas consumption and increased uniformity 
in oven temperature. The change will also permit the 
use of a larger proportion of high volatile coal than is- 
now used. 

In heating oven walls by means of vertical flues, one 
cause of loss of efficiency has heretofore proved un- 
avoidable: Any air admitted to the heating flues, in 
excess of that strictly required for the combustion of 
the gas, involves a loss in efficiency, because it carries 
away heat which can be only partially recovered. Yet 
in vertical-flued ovens it has been necessary to mix 
more air with the heating gas than theory requires, for 
two reasons. The theoretical mixture of gas and air, 
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burning within the necessarily short, spage of the 
vertical flue, would overheat those portions of the flue 
lining nearest the burners, so that even the silica 
bricks of which it is made would melt. It is also 
necessary to use an excess of air to insure short flames 
which will not extend above the height of the verticai 
flues. It is essential that each flame give the whol 
of its heat to the vertical slice of coal which corre 
sponds to the combustion flue; if the flame were tuo 
extend into the horizontal inversion flue, local over- 
heating of the wall would result, and efforts to obtain 
uniformity in heating the distilling chamber would be 
nullified. 

These obstacles are believed to have been overcome 
in the new design. The superstructure of the oven 
alone has been modified, a channel having been pro- 
vided above the refractory top of each oven wall and 
above the horizontal inversion flue. Within this chan. 
nel, which is open to the air at both ends, two gas 
pipes with burners are laid—one in each half of the 
oven wall. So as not to interfere with the inspection 
of the combustion flues through the sight-holes, the 
pipes are placed on one side of the channel, instead of 
in the middle. The purpose of the burners in this 
channel is to consume the oxygen remaining in the 
burnt gases discharged from the combustion flues. 

Under this plan, the upper burners are active at 
the same time that the lower burners are operating in 
the opposite half of the oven wall. Thus the design 
not only makes for more complete use of the air, but 
also provides for combustion throughout the length of 
the oven at all times, the lower burners of one-half of 
the oven wall being in operation at the same time as 
the upper burners of the other half of the wall. The 
same control cock which admits the gas to the lower 
burners also introduces the gas into the upper burners, 
gas being fed simultaneously to the upper and lower 
burners of opposite halves of the oven wall. 

According to the engineers, the new design will 
insure maximum efficiency as the result of perfect 
theoretical combustion. At the same time, the whole 
surface of the oven wall is made available for inten- 
sive heating; whereas, in the ordinary reversing sys- 
tem, in which gases burnt in one half-wall are sent 
through the other half-wall, nearly 50 per cent of the 
heat-transmitting surface is lost, as the burnt gases, 
upon reaching the horizontal inversion flue, are cooled 
to such a degree that they have few calories left to 
yield to the flues in their downward flow. Another 
possible material advantage of the intensive heating 
will acerue from a substantial reduction in the time 
necessary for carbonization. 

The new design also will permit a considerable in 
crease in the height of the ovens, and thus allow much 
larger loads to be handled without, in the opinion of 
the engineers, lengthening the coking time or increas- 
ing the length of the ovens. Using the new type of 
construction, the corporation expects to build ovens 
which will coke over 25 tons of coal per 24 hr. 

The ovens now in operation at St. Louis are 37 ft. 
long between doors, and are 18% in. wide on the pusher 
side and 21 in. wide on the coke side. Their height 
under the arch is 9 ft. 105% in. Under normal condi- 
tions they are heated by 37 per cent of the gas given 
off by the coke—in terms of B.t.u. 


Results of Tests at St. Louis 


A 30-day test of the ovens in operation at St. Louis 
was begun three months after their completion. The 
following data show in detail the results obtained: 

The mixture of coal charged consisted of 65 per 
cent high volatile Elkhorn coal from the Consolidation 
Coal Co. mines in Kentucky, and 35 per cent low 
volatile Pocahontas from the Cleveland-Western Co. of 
West Virginia. The average analysis of this mix- 
ture was: 


Moisture 1.43 per cent 
Volatile hydrocarbons 29.06 per cent 
Fixed carbon 61.37 per cent 
Ash : ; , as Cuwiet 5.14 per cent 


100.00 per cent 


The load of one oven was weighed daily and was 
then screened, following which samples were submitted 
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to laboratory tests. The screening was done on an in- 
clined screen with 2%%-in. roller grizzly. The results 
of the tests follow: 


Ovens and Coal 


Total number of ovens charged and pushed.. 282 
Total quantity of coal charged in 30 days... 7,549,400 Ib. 
RVG TORE. BE C0 ccc ccccesaciaass 
Average coking time............<. pfael Ih a 
Average quantity of coal charged in 24 hr. 
per OGHS OVER accececeveseesoeseeeteeseuces 
Average temperature of smoke at outlet of 
heat regenerators, corresponding to 3.8 per 
cent oxygen pr an excess of 25 per cent of 
BI ecoeeceeeeseseseeeseseeeseesesesssese 


20 hr. 18 min. 


31,455 Ib. 


624 deg. Fahr. 


Coke 
Total quantity of coke produced in 24 hr. in 
G4. We aca néesc ad Ge ud bs Kars er ee 21.764 Ib 
Total yield of dr y coke, calculated on coal 
Se MIE we bidisatataene ct <b eederteseey 69.19 per cent 


Proportion of foundry coke in total coke... 38.15 per cent 
Proportion of other cokes in Skeid es 61.85 per cent 
Average analysis of the total coke obtained: 


ee ee a ‘nae ee en 1.94 per cent 
Volatile matter .. ; 0.96 per cent 
Fixed carbon ... ‘ . 90.33 per cent 
AM. <i 6.77 per cent 


Specific gravity 
sae 
Apparent ...... Séae 0.973 


ee rer ee 1.906 
Porosity 
Coke substance by vo'ume. 51.03 per cent 
Air spaces by vo.ume..... 48.97 per cent 
oe a Pe 55.57 per cent 
Heating Gas 
Cu. ft. of gas burnt during the 30 days, at 30 
in. pressure and 60 deg. Fahr............. 20,332,000 — 
Volume of gas burnt per lb. of coal charged. . 2.693 
Heating value of this gas (B.t.u. per cu. ft.) 479.3 
B.t.u, consumed per Ib. of coal charged...... 1,290.7 
Gas Produced and B.t.u. Available 
Total cu. ft. of gas produced during the 30 
days, at 30 in. and 60 deg. Fahr.......... 44,159,000 
Volume of gas produced per pound of coal : 
Ce Re oe eae rer eee 5.849 
Average calorific value of this gas (B.t.u., per 
GU. RR. kee db aves OOS tbe eee cde e Demeuceses 564.5 
Total quantity of B.t.u. available per lb. of es 
coal charged (non-debenzolized gas)...... 3,301.7 
B.t.u. (surplus) available per Ib. of coal 
COMERS nck e cede ceckesin ee avwrees eohewns cue 2,011.0 
Average analysis of the gas produced: 
Cle acevennacs 1.7 percent CO 6.1 per cent 
Ms ae: 5 tig mite esos 3.4percent CH, 29.8 per cent 
ere 0.4 per cent eI 6.8 per cent 
Serre rer ee 51.8 per cent 
Average specific gravity at 30 in. mercury and 60 deg 
PS 3 bw ws cia ard ain eae atieen oe ie ape dca a ae a wa atc, Gee 
Yields of By-Products Per Net Ton of Coal Carbonized 
Ammonis (NEs) ..6.ceeces : Sore er 5.63 Ib. 
SP GE i oe be bb ede ween eed 4 6s desc aus 7.01 gal 
Benzol (product distilling below 200 deg. C.) .. 3.42 gal 


These figures show that the yield in available B.t.u. 
would be—after deducting the B.t.u. needed for heating 
the ovens—60.9 per cent of the total B.t.u. produced. 

This satisfactory proportion does not, however, 
represent the real power of this system of ovens, the 
engineers declare. A small number of ovens cannot 
give the same yield as a bigger battery—say 50 or 
more ovens of the same type. In a big battery the 
gas used for the heating of an end-wall is distributed 
over a larger number of ovens, and as matter of 
course over a larger quantity of the coal distilled. If 
the heat lost in one end-wall is distributed over a 
battery of 50 to 60 ovens—the average number in a 
modern battery—the reduction in B.t.u. consumed 
would be, it is asserted, fully 6 per cent. Taking this 
into account, the calorific balance sheet of the Piette 
ovens at St. Louis would be: 


B.t.u. produced per pound of coal 3,301.7 100.00 per cent 
B.t.u. in the surplus gas... oe one 63.25 per cent 
B.t.u. consumed in the heating gas 1,213.3 36.75 per cent 


This consumption is said to be the smallest yet 
realized in the United States, considering the condi- 
tions imposed by the tests. 


The purchasing agents of factories of Marion, Ind., 
have formed an organization with Raymond M. Oaks 
chairman and Ancil Witmer, vice-chairman. The asso- 
ciation is for the exchange of ideas and the consolida- 
tion of shipments of raw material and supplies. It is 
believed the movement will result in a large saving of 
money for the industries. 


The Velie Motor Co., Marion, Ind., has begun oper- 
ations with 150 employees. The Western Drop Forge 
Co. has resumed operations with excellent prospects, 
and the Indiana Truck Works has added to its force 
of employees. 
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HELPING BUSINESS 


Secretary Hoover and Director Klein Tell of 
Progress and Plans 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—Though the report of the 
Department of Commerce is for the entire fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1921, Secretary Hoover points out that 
it covers but four months of the administration of the 
department under his direction. Summarizing the ac- 
tivities of the new Administration during these four 
months, the Secretary said that the time had been de- 
voted to two primary questions: “First: Reorganiza- 
tion. of the departmental expenditures. Second: Re- 
organization of those bureaus concerned with industry 
and trade, that they may become of more effective 
service to the community. 

“The results of reorganization enabled a revision of 
the estimates of expenditure for the fiscal year 1921- 
22, so that while the total appropriations available 
for the department for this period are $24,222,192, yet 
it now seems probable that the expenses during this 
fiscal year will approximate $20,200,000, showing a 
total saving of about $4,000,000, or 16 2/3 per cent 
of the available appropriations. 

“The results of reorganization of the bureaus con- 
cerning industry and trade are in part indicated by 
the increase in volume of demand upon the department 
for helpful action or information. These demands have 
now reached a rate of over 500,000 per annum. 

“The further practical results to American com- 
merce and industry will be more evident later in the 
year and comment upon them can best be deferred until 
results have been further realized. 

“The establishment of a real Department of Com- 
merce, effective in service to the producers, manufac- 
turers, and distributors of commodities, able to give 
economic interpretation of importance to the American 
public generally, to stimulate American trade and 
merchant marine, requires a thorough reorganization 
and entire regrouping of the Federal functions bear- 
ing upon these problems. Inasmuch as these matters 
are not actively before Congress and the Administra- 
tion, it is not necessary on this occasion to enter upon 
discussion of them.” 

Director Julius Klein of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has the following to say: 

“The bureau requires great additional strength if it 
is to serve the purpose really intended by Congress 
and meet the demands that are made upon it by the 
business men of the country in their present distress. 
Not only should more attention be given to trade pro- 
motion, with which the bureau has been almost ex- 
clusively concerned in the past, but it should be pos- 
sible to make the more detailed economic surveys that 
are now so indispensable because of the enormous 
financial interest we have in foreign fields. There 
never has been a time in the past, and perhaps may 
never be in the future, when accurate economic data 
on the situation in foreign countries was so vital to 
our material well-being. 

“Before the close of the fiscal year under review, 
Congress provided funds for the establishment of com- 
modity divisions in the bureau, and shortly after the 
beginning of the new year a sufficient number of high- 
class men were found to organize some twelve or four- 
teen such divisions. These divisions will not only or- 
ganize and direct the collection of information abroad 
concerning their commodities (such as textiles, coal, 
machinery, etc.), but will set up, with the active help 
of the industries themselves, the machinery for the 
best possible distribution of such information. These 
divisions are revolutionizing the methods of the bureau 
and should be considered a long and important step in 
the right direction. Next year another long step should 
be taken and money should be forthcoming to expand 
the work along logical lines. 

“Congress has also very wisely provided a new 
technical division to handle the difficult subject of 
foreign commercial laws. The bureau should have 
more technical divisions of this sort to provide really 
expert advice on such subjects as foreign credits, pack- 
ing, and transportation.” 
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ABSORPTION METHODS 


Federal Trade Commission Discusses Practices 
Tending to Lessen Competition 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—That the Federal Trade 
Commission issues only a small number of formal 
complaints and a still smaller number of orders com- 
pared with the number of cases it handles in which 
unfair competition is charged is indicated by its sixth 
annual report. The report states that it has handled 
some 3000 cases of this kind, and has issued 788 
formal complaints and 480 orders. The commission 
states that it is significant that with very few excep- 
tions these cases have been brought to its attention by 
business itself, but it apparently overlooks the obvious 
fact that in the vast majority of instances the charges 
are not well founded, for otherwise more complaints 
and orders would ensue. 

The commission, realizing it has no punitive powers 
by way of assessing fines against or imprisoning of- 
fenders, but may merely issue cease and desist orders, 
subject to review by a court, makes it plain that it 
would like to have its authority broadened. This is 
seen in the statement that ineffectual features of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act have been brought to the at- 
tention of Congress. It is stated that activities of the 
commission under this act have developed the fact 
that frequently the effect of a tying contract may be 
to enable the seller to hinder competition without 


STANDARDIZATION IN INDUSTRY 


Its Significance to Industry and to the Federal 
Government 


A. A. Stevenson, chairman American Engineering 
Standards Committee, in an address before the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, Washington 
Section, Dec. 9, expressed the belief that the present 
is “a particularly opportune time for the launching of 
extensive cooperation between government and indus- 
try. The United States Government is probably the 
largest purchaser of materials in the world. It main- 
tains an unrivaled group of research organizations, 
the one object of which is the furthering of the de- 
velopment of our industries. In addition to the con- 
tinuing work of the Government in promoting the 
national welfare through such aids as it may 
properly give to industry, the efforts of the present 
Administration have shown a keen appreciation of the 
importance of standardization and of its bearings upon 
industry as a whole, and constitute a most significant 
development in the relation of the Government and 
industry. 

“In both Great Britain and Germany,” he contin- 
ued, “national standardization is being carried on in- 
tensively. The German industries are carrying out 
a far-reaching program of standardization as a nec- 
essary step in building up an unprecedented industrial 
structure which must rest in large measure on an ex- 
tensive foreign trade. It is being woven very inti- 
mately into the industrial fabric of the country, under 
the guidance of an organization which functions very 
much like the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, and in its work 5000 German industrial firms 
are cooperating. 

“A recent event of unusual importance was the 
organization of the Federal Specifications Board for 
the purpose of unifying the specifications for all pur- 
chases to be made by the Government, military as well 
as non-military. This board has been charged with 
the duty of compiling and adopting standard speci- 
fications for materials and services, and bringing 
specifications into harmony with the best commercial 
practice wherever conditions permit, in order to 
broaden the field of supply. If common standards are 
arrived at for the Government and the industries of 
the country, might it not be advantageous to have a 
common agency charged with the duty of determining 
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bringing himself within the prohibitive terms of the 
law. 

This practice is referred to as one of four methods 
which the commission says it has handled in cases 
under the Clayton act relating to the absorption of 
competing companies by a single unit and other prac- 
tices tending to lessen competition and to create 
monopoly. These practices, other than the one men- 
tioned, deal with the acquisition of shares of capital 
stock, to interlocking directorates, and to discrimination 
in selling price, and wider authority to control them is 
sought. 

“The commission has found,” says the report, “that 
corporations frequently now absorb competitors, not by 
acquiring capital shares but by acquiring the physical 
assets which the Clayton act does not forbid. Like- 
wise the commission has found that a great business 
unit lessens competition more often by the device of 
discrimination in price in buying its raw material than 
by discrimination in price in selling its product. Simi- 
larly, it has been found that concentration of control 
of supposedly competitive units in the hands of a few is 
accomplished more often by ownership of capital shares 
by that few by control through common directors. 

The Economic Division of the commission discusses 
briefly the situation as to receiving reports from steel 
interests, mentions the injunction restraining the com- 
mission from compelling reports to be made and says 
that because those received were not considered suit- 
able for publication of average results, the. commis- 
sion last November advised those reporting to stop. 


what materials and services do meet properly the 
standards adopted? It is understood that, in at least 
two of the most important industries of the country, 
plans are now under consideration for the establish- 
ment of such a common bureau of inspection. 

“It cannot be too often repeated, that a national 
standardization program means almost unlimited ad- 
vantage to the manufacturer in cheapening the pro- 
cesses of production and stabilizing his market; to the 
distributor in clarifying and simplifying his problems; 
and to the ultimate consumer by lessening costs and 
expediting deliveries, with whom the Government as 
a purchaser is to be included; and to the Government 
as a body of great research agencies, by selling the 
results of its researches to industries in return for an 
increased prestige with the general public and an in- 
creased support from industry.” 


British Pig Iron and Steel Output Increased in 
November 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 13. 
The production of pig iron in Great Britain in 
November was 271,800 gross tons and that of steel 
ingots and castings, 442,800 tons. These compare with 
an output of 235,500 tons of pig iron and 405,400 tons 
of steel in October, with 158,300 tons of pig iron and 
429,300 tons of steel in September and with 93,600 tons 
of pig iron and 432,600 tons of steel in August. The 
average pig iron output for the 11 months of this year 
has been 212,400 tons per month and that of steel 294,- 
890 tons per month. In 1920 the production of pig iron 
averaged 667,300 tons per month and of steel] ingots and 
castings 754,700 tons. 


Unemployment still is decreasing in Pennsylvania, 
according to the semi-monthly report of the State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, which shows the num- 
ber registered for work at the various district offices 
as of Dec. 1, to have been 269,322, as compared with 
271,430 on Nov. 15 last. The figures by districts fol- 
low: Altoona, 13,020; Erie, 13,100; Harrisburg, 11,292; 
Johnstown, 9260; McKeesport, 3940; New Kensington, 
3750; Philadelphia, 128,000; Philadelphia, women, 11,- 
600; Pittsburgh, 51,400; Scranton, 17,725; Williams- 
port, 6235. 





Double Helical or Herringbone Gears 


Use of Long Addenda in the Pinion 
and Short Addenda in the Driven Gear, 


to Increase the 


(Concluded from page 1473, Dec. 8) 


ET us investigate now the possibility of using 
i long and short addenda, so as to reduce the are 
of approach and increase the arc of recess. | 
As before, K'T = arc of approach and KT = arc 
of recess; and AT is greater than K’T. Also, to insure 
' 
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, _0\ 
| «20° 
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conditions of continuous contact, etc., total are of con- 
tact KTK’ should be at least as great as the circular 
pitch—better, a little greater. (Fig. 13). 

Assume the addendum of the pinion as long as 
would be considered good practice; i.e.: equal to stand- 
1 
dp 
This would produce a standard dedendum on the gear 
or driven pinion. Inasmuch as, for pinions having 
comparatively few teeth meshing together, the base 
circle usually comes between the pitch line and the 
dedendum circle, and since the tooth curves below the 
base circle are radial lines, we would have weak teeth, 
in the driven pinions at the root, if we made the de- 
dendum greater than standard to suit a longer than 
standard addendum of the driving pinion. 

If the driven gear is larger, it would be possible to 
increase the dedendum, say to a point where the deden- 
dum circle would approach the base circle, with corre- 
sponding increase in addendum of the driving pinion. 
This increase of addendum is limited to that causing 
interference, or giving an undesirable degree of tooth 
pointedness. 


ard ‘for the tooth section normal to the axis, or 





*Chief engineer Woodard Machine Co., Wooster, Ohio. 
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It may be desirable in certain instances to increase 
the addendum, thus, over the standard, with these lim- 
itations. For given circular pitches, then, the arcs of 
action should be maintained as before. It remains 
then to determine the length of addenda of the driven 
gear, add. B, (Fig. 13) to make the arc of approach 
K'T = previous total are of action minus TK. 

This addendum would be equal to that referred to 
the driving pinion, were 7K made equal to TK’. Then 
K'T = (previous are for given circular pitch) — TK. 

And, substituting in the original equation for 
addenda relative to arcs of action, we obtain the ad- 
dendum for condition of equal addenda which will 
equal add, B. This addendum + the usual clearance of 


0.157 _ dedendum, ded. A. 
dp 
Referring to Fig. 2.* 
TK — TK’ V (PA)* — (MA)* — AT sin 20° 
cos 20° 
Taking again the example of a 20 in. pitch diameter 


pinion, 20 deg. involute, let previous are of action = 
P.A.A. 


TABLE VI 
—_————-Number of Teeth ——_—, 
8 12 16 20 30 
i—-Diametral pitch 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 1.5 
2—Circular pitch. 7.85in. 5.24in. 3.93in. 3.14in. 2.09 in 
Standard ad- 
dendum 
1 
(5 ) 2.5 in. 1.67in. 1.25in. 1.0 in. 0.67 in 
4—FPA.A.Y 2,2 ve. 7.8 in. 5.65in. 4.35in. 3.65in. 2.50 in 
Are of action.. 10.28in. 7.42in. 5.88in. 4.9 in. 3.46 in. 


6—AT (% arc of 


. paeeen yt §.14in. 3.7lin. 2.94inm. 2.45 in. 1.72 in. 
{(4)— (6)] 2.66in. 1.94in. 1.4lin. 1.2 in. 0.78 in. 

For condition of equal addenda:** 
S a nach d ale 11.01 in. 10.68 in. 10.44 in. 10.36 in. 10.22 in 
9—Addendum B.. 1.0lin. 0.68in. 0.44in. O0.36in. 0.22 in 


157 
10—Clearance ("3 ~ 0.5 in. 0.33 in. 0.25 in. 0.20in. 0.13 in 
dp 
l1li—Dedendum A 
(9) +°(10)] 1.51lin. 1.01Lin. 6.69 in. 0.56in. 0.35 in. 
12—Height 
[(11) + (3)] 4.01lin. 2.68in. 1.94in. 1.56in. 1.01 in. 
13—Dedendum B 
[¢(3) + (10)] 3.0 in. 2.0 in. 1.5 in. 1.2 in. 0.79 in, 


*From curve 1 of Fig. 5, and line 8 of Table II 

*For addendum of line 3, the ares of action being taken 
from curve 1 of Fig. 5. 

°eKT K'T ; solve for resulting addendum (of the driven 
gear); PA V TK cos 20° + AT sin 20°) (MA)* and 
AT 10 in pitch radius. 





Line 9 gives the addenda of the driven gear to give 
the ares of action (line 4) with the pinion standard 
addenda as in line 3 for the circular pitches of line 2. 
For curves based on this table see Fig. 14, 

These proportions of the pinion tooth, where we 
have short dedenda, will, in practically all cases, give 
good width, without undercut at the root of the tooth, 
since the root or dedendum circle is very close to the 
base circle. 

As previously mentioned, in the case of a driven 
gear having a small number of teeth (say, the same 
number as in the pinion), although there is the same 
thickness at the root of the tooth as in ordinary stand- 
ard gearing where the dedendum = 
portions may give too much undercut. It may then be 
desirable to re-proportion the teeth to provide standard 
stub tooth length of dedenda, or to a condition of equal 
addenda for driving pinion and driving gear. 

Where there are two pinions of equal pitch diam- 
eter and number of teeth, as in the case of rolling mill 
pinion housings, it is desirable that the pinions be in- 


*Tue Iron Aop, Dec. 8, page 1469. 


, these pro- 
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N 
; terchangeable as to position, and also as to driver and used, and corresponding pinion addenda, give the fol- 
a driven; hence, tooth forms of equal addenda are essen- lowing minimum pitch diameters of the gears. 
! tial. : ‘ : dp 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 1.5 2 
i For appreciable ratios, however, the base circle of ldd, 2.5 in 1.67 in 125in. 1 in. 0.67 in 0.5 i 
' the gear usually lies well inside of the root circle and ’? %7-9in. 55.29in, 41.46in. 33.17im, 22.11inm. 16.58 ir 
. no undercut exists. However, since the pitch line of Or for the nearest whole number of teeth: 
the gear is so much nearer the outside circle than in Pitch : 
diameter SO in. 53.33 in {0in. 382in. 21.33 in. 16; 
bs Number of 
teeth 32 32 32 32 32 32 
Thus we find that for any dp, 32 teeth constitutes 
the least number for the driven gear, using the fore- 
going method of proportioning teeth. 
Comparing the total heights of teeth for teeth of 
: these proportions and teeth of the foregoing propor- 
tions for equal addenda, of total heights based on ad- 
: | denda in line 7, Table II vs. height, line 12 of Table VI, 
we can show them to be practically identical, as in 
Table VII. 
TABLE VII 
ay Diametral 
. Pitch Height (2) Height (3) 
. x 0.4 t in. 4.01 in. 
Be, 0.6 2.69 in 2.68 in 
‘ Ss 0.8 2 in. 1.94 in 
1.0 1.61 in. 1.56 in 
‘ ws 1.5 1.07 in. 1.01 in 
aS? \ (2) = Heights Table II i 
~~ . 0.157 
_ 2 x add. of line 7 clearance of -——— 
%, - dp 
® em , (3) Heights Table VI. 
j 4% M Take an example of the 20 in. pitch diameter, 
y 16-tooth, 0.8 diametral pitch pinion and 40 in. pitch 
eaeeey \ diameter, 32-tooth gear, and lay out the tooth forms to 
scale, as in Figs. 15 and 16. 
Fig. 15 shows the teeth for the example cited, where 
the thicknesses of the teeth at the pitch line are equal. 
Fig. 16 shows, for the same example, the thickness of 
the pinion teeth on the pitch line, greater than that of 
: the gear teeth, the pinion teeth being 55 per cent of 
the circular pitch and the gear teeth 45 per cent. Varia- 
\ tion of these thickness proportions for any particular 
gear ratio is a matter for the engineer to determine in 
the case of the pinion, this gives a tooth width at the pis design, having in mind the strength and wearing 
root much greater than in the pinion. The opposite properties of the materials of which the gear and 
would be preferable, and that the pinion had thethicker pinion are made. 
teeth. This follows, in view of the fact that the pinion Helical Angle 
teeth have a greater amount of wear, or times in con- 
tact, proportionate to the ratio of reduction. This con- With reference to Fig. 10, and noting the relatively 
dition may be corrected by making the pinion teeth heavier normal tooth section for the 23 deg. angle than 
5 0 oem + 
. Fig. 14 Shows (1) At of Actir Vs . 4.0 
Addenda, for Equal Addenda on a i 
. Pinion of 20-In. Pit Diameter; (2) < 
Are of Action vs. Addenda K'TK : 
vs. Addenda of Pinion (3) Are of d 
: Approach vs. Addenda K’'T vs. Ad - 
denda of Pinion; (4) Are of Recess 7 
vs. Addenda Kl Addenda ol 
Pinion; (5) Circular Pitch vs. Pinion = 
Addenda ; (6) Circulat Pitel Vs 
Pinion Dedenda; (7) Circular Pitel 
vs. Total Tooth Height; (8) Circular ; 
Pitch vs. Gear Addenda and (9) Cir- 
cular Pitch vs, Gear Dedenda o 
0 =" a 4” 5” 6” . 8” 9 
Arcs and Circular Pitches 
thicker at the pitch line (greater than % the circular the 45 deg., it may be argued that the lesser angle is 
pitch) to a point of about equal root thickness. preferable. There is another factor, however, affecting 
Let us lay down as a rule for the use of the fore- this choice, having in mind that teeth of constant ad- 
going proportions of teeth, that the base radius of the denda and total height are being considered for any 
gear must not be greater than its pitch radius minus’ angle. In the usual gear drive used for driving steel 
the pinion addendum: mills, etc., there is always considerable end play of the 
or BN may equal or be less than BT — add. A motor armature shaft, caused by fluctuations in the 
or for 20 deg. involute, the minimum pitch radius of the load. Although a flexible coupling is generally used, 
gear = BT BT cos 20° + add. A a considerable amount of this impulse is transmitted 
0.9397 BT +- add. A to the pinion, tending to create endwise fluctuation. 
Add. A BT — 0.9397 BT = 0.0603 BT. It is further generally conceded to be the best prac- 
BT _add. A a onsiiliianis tice, in rolling mill gear drives, to “anchor” the main 
0.0603 0.0603 dp gear between thrust collars, which are adjustable to 
Minimum pitch diameter amare Se - = oa compensate for wear. The pinion, however, should 
{ 0.03015dp~— dp “float” in its bearings, having no side thrust collars. 
The examples of the diametral pitches previously Did the pinion have thrust surfaces, even if adjustable, 
Lie 
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it will be seen that, as the thrust surfaces of the main 
gear wore, a misalinement would be caused between 
the gear and pinion; the pinion would be crowded over 
against its thrust collar, with consequent unequal dis- 
tribution of the tooth load on either “leg’”’ of the helical 
teeth. Even by adjustment of the pinion thrusts, it is 
a difficult matter to get exact alinement. 

With a “floating” pinion, alinement of the pinion 
in proper mesh with the gear results inherently, due 





to the double helix or “V” of the teeth. It may here 
be also stated that with the most accurately cut gear 
possible, especially in a drive of large reduction ratio, 
the line traced through the apexes of the “V” teeth 
around the gear will not be exactly true, resulting in a 
tendency to cause the pinion to fluctuate endwise. This 
may amount to only a few thousandths of an inch, but 
it is enough to cause uneven tooth pressures, if the 
pinion is anchored. 

It will be readily seen that end play of the pinion, 
caused by external impulses, is resisted by the “V” of 
the teeth. For constant amount of backlash ( x in Fig. 





than for Gear 


Fig. 16 Shows, Like Fig. 15, a 16-Tooth, 20-In. Pinion 
Meshing with a 32-Tooth, 40-In. Gear, Both Having 0.8 
Diametral Pitch, 3.93-In. Circular Pitch and Being 


20-Deg. Involute Gears 


17) between the surfaces of the teeth (on section nor- 
mal to their elements) the possible endwise movement 
would be (y) where 

x a 


————— 


9 FR ww ~ 99 
— = 2.56 x for 23 deg. = a 
sin «a 0.39 ; & 


_ and = 9707 
The steeper angle has then approximately twice the 
power to keep the gear and pinion centralized or alined. 
Referring to Fig. 10, the normal section of the 45 


1.41 x for 45 deg. = a 


Fig. 17 


deg. tooth (though it is the ordinary standard tooth 
form) is a little thin, while the 23 deg. section is more 
stubbed than necessary. The writer believes a com- 
promise desirable, say 30 deg. or even 35 deg., which 
will give a sufficiently stubbed form, and also have suffi- 
cient centralizing or alining effect on the mating gears. 

The above discussion, though applying to all double 
helical gearing, has reference particularly to that used 
in the heavier drives used in steel mill and similar 
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work. There are several different methods of cutting 
these teeth, also slight variation in helical angles, 
though nominally the same angle, when cut in different 
machines, resulting in the ever present difficulty of cut- 
ting a gear or pinion to mesh properly with an exist- 
ing gear, always exist. 

From these considerations the writer believes it im- 
practical to attempt any standard design giving inter- 
changeability, as we have in the involute spur gear sys- 
tem. The engineer will always have, then, considerable 
leeway in his design, and the above discussion is an 
attempt to clarify the principles of this design. 

We summarize our conclusions, then, as follows: 

20 deg. involute teeth. 

Helical angle 30 deg. to 35 deg. a. 

For 1 1 ratios or other ratios having equal ad- 
0.707 


denda in gear and pinion, addendum j 
tf p 


(See 
curve, Fig. 5.) 
Where the gear has more than 3? teeth, use the 


long and short addenda in accordance with curve, Fig. 
14, 


Minimum width of face = 2.5 CP cot c. 





Increase in Steel Exports from Germany 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—An increase of 25 per cent 
in the volume of iron and steel exports from Germany 
in September when compared with the average monthly 
exports for the preceding four months, is shown in a 
cabled report made to the Department of Commerce, 
by Commercial Attache C. E. Herring, Berlin. Exports 
of rolled zine showed the remarkable increase of 90 per 
cent, while copper and copper goods increased 16 per 
cent, and coal 35 per cent. Exports of machinery 
showed a decrease of 12 per cent. The improvement in 
the German iron and steel industry, however, is par- 
tially offset by labor unrest. Mr. Herring refers to a 
strike declared on Nov. 14, by 60,000 Dusseldorf metal 
workers, who demanded an increase in wages. This 
dispute has been settled by the raising of the average 
wage level 15 per cent and full work was resumed on 
Dec. 4. The total production in the metal trade was 
apparently reduced by 2 per cent during the period of 
the strike. 

Estimated figures for Germany’s foreign trade dur- 
ing September and October show that both imports 
and exports are increasing. Total imports for October 
are estimated at 3,000,000 metric tons, valued at 13,- 
900,000,000 paper marks, as against 2,500,000 metric 
tons in September, valued at 10,668,000,000 paper 
marks. Total exports for October amount to 1,970,000 
metric tons, valued at 9,700,000,000 paper marks as 
against 1,870,000 metric tons in September, valued at 
5,519,000,000 paper marks. 


Studying Problems of Industrial Mobilization 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—An exhaustive study is now 
being made by the office of the Assistant Secretary of 
War, based on records of the War Industries Board and 
the Council of National Defense, in relation to the prob- 
lem of industrial mobilization, says Secretary of War 
John W. Weeks, in his annual report in connection with 
the discussion of the subject of preparedness for na- 
tional defense. This will form the basis of plans for 
industrial mobilization to be amplified by the supply 
branches of the War Department. 

The problem of industrial mobilization has been 
divided into its elements relating to commodities, labor, 
power, and transportation. Secretary Weeks points 
out that there must be the closest co-operation between 
the technical elements of national defense and the in- 
dustries of the country. He says that the four most 
important fields for such development appear to be 
those relating to mechanical traction and transport on 
land, explosives production, chemical warfare, and the 
control of the air. Plans initiated for preparedness of 
national defense contemplate a more complete state of 
preparedness than at any period of peacetime in the 
history of the country, but there remains a great deal 
to be done. 

This subject is dealt with in greater detail by the 
different bureaus. 
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New Vertical Broaching Press 


A vertical push-broaching machine which is a modi- 
fication of its power forcing press, a general purpose 
machine, has been placed on the market by the Lucas 
Machine Tool Co., Cleveland. Two sizes are regularly 
made, for 15 and 30 tons capacity, the machine shown 
in the accompanying illustration being the 15-ton size, 
equipped with motor drive. 

The new machine is said to be modified to increase 
its usefulness on repetition work, where speed and ease 
of handling count heavily, by increasing the speed of 
the stroke and by the addition of a quick power return 
and lever control. One outstanding field for the ma- 
chine, it is claimed, lies in the substitution of vertical 
push broaching for horizontal pull broaching on certain 





The Operating Lever on the Rod in Front of 
Right Hand Column Is Adjustable Vertically for 


the Operator’s Convenience 


work, with the advantage of shorter and therefore less 
expensive broaches; better lubrication of cutting edges 
of broaches; natural and easy positioning of the work 
on a horizontal surface; ease of operation; and much 
less floor space. The machine is also well adapted for 
production assembling, the lever control and automatic 
quick return of the ram giving the operator time to 
take out the finished work and put in a new piece. 

The working elements consist of a ram actuated by 
gearing which is controlled by a friction engaging a 
worm wheel driven continuously by a worm on the pul- 
ley shaft. This friction is controlled by a horizontal! 
operating lever whieh is adjustable vertically on a rod 
in front of the right hand column; an arrangement 
intended for convenience of the operator when either 
standing or sitting. Moving the lever to the left en- 
gages the clutch and starts the ram on its down or 
pressure stroke. The ram continues to descend until 
the upper trip on the trip rod strikes a dog on the hori- 
zontal shaft connected by bevel gears with the vertical 
shaft to which the operating lever is attached, which 
stops the downward movement of the ram. The trip 
rod is located in front of the ram and is adjustable to 
operate at any point. 

Moving the operating lever to the right starts the 
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ram up, at a quick rate, and it continues until the lower 
trip strikes the dog, which stops the motion and com 
pletes the cycle. 

The gage is graduated to register the pressure in 
tons and provision is made on the gage itself for con- 
venient replenishing with liquid of the reservoir above 
the plunger. An adjustable friction drive, adjacent to 
the pulley, has been provided which can be adjusted to 
any pressure up to the maximum capacity of the press 
It consists of asbestos washers between friction disks 
which are adjusted by nuts outside of the pulley. 

In the standard machines tha distance between 
housings is 25 in. and 30% in., for small and large 
machines, respectively. The greatest distance from 
the base to the end of the ram is 48 in., the height of 
the base without pan being 12 in. in both cases. The 
distance from the floor to the top of the base, includ- 
ing pan, is 21 in. The circular broaching stand is 
16 in. high and 15 in. in diameter. The speed of the 
driving pulley is approximately 500 r.p.m. The speed 
of the ram, power down stroke, is 9 ft. per min. in the 
small machine and 6 ft. per min. in the larger, the 
speed on the quick return up stroke being 21 ft. per 
min. and 15 ft. per min. respectively. The net weights 
are approximately 2900 lb. and 3800 lb. respectively. A 
high pattern with vertical capacity of 60 and 72 in. 
for both sizes is furnished. For electric drive the 
size of the constant speed motor required is 7% and 
10 hp. respectively, the motor speed recommended being 
1200 r.p.m. 


Muskegon Foundry Company Will Open New 
Unit After Jan. 1 


The new unit of eight contemplated units of the 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., castings for 
the automotive industry, will be opened shortly after 
Jan. 1 at Muskegon, Mich. This will be known as 
Plant No. 3, Plants Nos. 1 and 2 having been outgrown. 

In planning the new foundry sufficient ground was 
obtained to provide for future expansion and have 
building sites for employees houses. The company pur- 
chased 200 acres and the new plant is one of eight to 
go on a tract of 80 acres, especially set aside for foun- 
dry purposes. There are four acres under roof in the 
new unit. When placed in operation, the company’s 
total employees will be 3000 and the daily production 
over 1,250,000 lb. of castings. 

A total of 65,000 sq. ft. of glass is used in the roof 
and side wall sash. The building is 350 x 420 ft. and 
the roof area is 165,000 sq. ft. The materials yard, 
90 x 560 ft., will be served by a 5-ton crane, augmented 
by an electric magnet. The plant is on the tracks of 
the Muskegon Belt Line Railroad, which connects with 
the Pennsylvania, Grand Trunk and Pere Marquette 
railroads. Twelve cars may be loaded at a time at the 
25 x 420 ft. platform. 

One hundred and thirty electric motors will be in- 
stalled; no less than 650 hp. for motors will be needed 
to supply the required compressed air for molding ma- 
chines, etc. 

The plant was started in Muskegon in 1908, though 
the three original partners joined in 1905 in Chicago. 
Though the partners were the sole working force at the 
start, by the end of the first year 25 were employed. 


Models of early electrical illuminating apparatus of 
a historical and educational value may be placed on dis- 
play in the rooms of the Edison Pioneers on the ninth 
floor of the Engineering Societies Building, New York. 
The Edison Pioneers is described as “an exclusive so- 
ciety, consisting of men who had been intimately asso- 
ciated with Thomas Alva Edison in the early and mem- 
orable days of his career.” At a recent meeting, the 
constitution of the organization was revised to provide 
for a class of membership, known as “descendant mem- 
bers,” to consist of the sons and daughters of actual 
members. Frederick A. Scheffler was elected presi- 
dent. F. A. Wardland is secretary pro tem, room 2077, 
50 Church Street, New York. 








Steel Revival Depends on Ore Rate Reduction 


Chicago Hearing on Upper Lake Iron Ore 
Rates Brings Out Pointed Testimony from 
John A. Topping, A. C. Dinkey and Others 


cost of transportation, many consumers of 

Lake ores will be forced out of business or 
compelled to seek other sources of supply; in other 
words, the railroads must abandon the policy heretofore 
followed of exacting all that traffic will bear, and adopt 
a policy of co-operation, for unless a policy of enlight- 
ened selfishness is adopted many steel companies will 
be unable to live and the carriers will lose much of this 
highly profitable traffic.” - 

This statement was a salient passage in testimony 
of John A. Topping, chairman Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., as the delegated representative of all complainant 
companies in a hearing before Howard Hosmer, exam- 
iner of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
began at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on Dec. 7. 

The first hearing on this case was held before the 
same examiner in Chicago, July 25, but a continuance 
was granted to give the railroads an opportunity to 
examine the voluminous cost exhibits put in by the 
complainants. It was alleged in the complaint that the 
rates charged for the transportation of iron ore from 
the various upper Lake ranges to the Lake docks are 
unreasonable and unduly preferential in favor of the 
United States Steel Corporation, through its sub- 
sidiaries, and unreasonably discriminatory against iron 
ore as acommodity. The case, designated as No. 12071, 
Adriatic Mining Co., et al., complainants, versus the 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co. et al., de- 
fendants, concerns 87 iron mining, ore handling, and 
iron and stee] companies. At present there is a blanket 
rate applying from all of the Lake Superior ranges to 


OLD cost: « the railroads are willing to reduce the 


docks of $1 a gross ton, including a dock charge of 5c. 
Prior to the war the rate from the Mesabi and other 
Minnesota ranges to the docks was 55c., and from 
Wisconsin and Michigan mines, 45c. 


High Freight Rates a Cause of Depression 


“The present demoralized and depressed condition 
of the iron and steel industry of the country is, of 
course, due to a great many causes,” declared A. C. 
Dinkey, president Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., at 
the hearing, “but one of the chief of them is lack of 
response by the railroads to the call for a liquidation 
of freight rates.” He pointed out that all iron and 
steel costs other than freight have been materially re- 
duced, and prices have declined to such an extent, in 
fact, that independents have been showing heavy losses, 
but that it is unreasonable to expect business to return 
to anything like normal volume, unless all freight rates, 
especially those on raw materials, are substantially 
reduced. 

Whereas railroad executives and railroad labor lead- 
ers have been stoutly insisting on the maintenance of 
war freights and war wages, Mr. Topping pointed out 
in his testimony, steel manufacturers and their em- 
ployees have already made heavy contributions toward 
cheaper iron and steel. As evidence he presented 
comparative composite prices of finished steel, as pub- 
lished in THE IRON AGE, showing that present going 
quotations are 60 per cent below the war peak and are 
only 26 per cent above the ten-year pre-war average. 
His argument is given below: 


Statement of John A. Topping 


66 HILE general argument will be presented in this 

case by counsel to show that rate relief should 
be granted as a matter of equity, may I not point out to 
your commission and the defendant carriers, as the 
delegated representative of the complainant companies, 
some of the business aspects of the iron and steel 
situation, as related to the economic necessity for re- 
storing not only to the producers but also to the con- 
sumers of Lake Superior ores their former competitive 
situation, in order that the highly profitable traffic of 
transporting Lake ores may be resumed on more nearly 
a normal basis. 


Lessening Percentage of Lake Ores 


“In order that you may have a clear understanding 
of the competitive situation, it may be stated that, as a 
result of raw material supplies being developed else- 
where, the country is now less dependent than for- 
merly, upon Lake Superior ores. This fact is clearly 
evidenced by the great growth of steel production in 
the East and South, and by the growing importance of 
the Pacific coast steel industry. See exhibit A. 

“In the South, very large iron ore reserves exist, 
which ean be cheaply mined and transported, due to the 
fact that coal and iron are in close proximity. At tide- 
water points, high grade foreign ores are now obtain- 
able at considerably less price than Lake ores, as a 
result of developments in iron mining in Cuba, Chile 
and Brazil, which ores now supplement supplies here- 
tofore obtained from Sweden, Spain and other points. 
These foreign ores promise more formidable competi- 
tion than heretofore, because of the great growth in 
ocean shipping, with its intensified competition and 
lower freights. For details of prices at various de- 
livery points, see exhibit F. 

“As to the South, it is well known that large ex- 
tensions to the steel-making capacity could be quickly 
made available by diverting present pig-making capac- 


ity to steel-making purposes. In addition to the menace 
of this competition of cheaper overseas ore and the 
cheaper ores from the South, I call your attention to 
the decreasing requirements for Lake Superior ores, 
as reflected by the decline in the percentage of Besse- 
mer steel produced, which for many years was the back- 
log in support of the Lake Superior ore trade. 

“The force of this claim is emphasized by an exami- 
nation of the figures of production for the past 20 
years. These figures show that-for the year 1900 the 
Bessemer steel production was approximately 66 per 
cent of the total steel output, but that production for 
the year 1920, of Bessemer steel, was only 21 per cent 
of the total steel output for that period, whereas open- 
hearth steel increased from 33 per cent to 79 per cent 
of the total output. It is also significant that while the 
total steel production since 1900 increased approxi- 
mately 320 per cent, pig iron—one of steel’s raw ma- 
terials—increased only about 167 per cent, due to the 
increasing use of scrap iron. For tables of pig iron 
and steel production see exhibit E. 

“Do not these figures eloquently proclaim that the 
constant increase over the past twenty years in the cost 
of Lake Superior ores, at various points of consumption, 
has resulted in driving out of many competitive fields 
Bessemer steel, and the ores from which this steel is 
made? Furthermore, do not the figures clearly indicate 
that non-Bessemer Lake ores are being gradually sup- 
planted by such substitute material as scrap iron and 
other ore supplies which are being developed elsewhere ? 
While the production of Lake ores has shown sub- 
stantial growth since 1900, and has increased about 215 
per cent, yet this growth is not commensurate with the 
320 per cent increase which has taken place in steel 
production. For details of iron ore production see 
exhibit B on the next page, a 20-yr. summary. 

“The explanation of these figures of production, and 
of the slower growth indicated by both pig iron and iron 
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ore, is that in the production of open-hearth steel about 
60 per cent of the metallic charge used may be scrap; 
this leaves only 40 per cent of the charge pig iron. In 
Bessemer steel-making 100 per cent of pig iron is re- 
quired. As it takes two tons of ore to produce a ton 
of pig iron, and inasmuch as a ton of scrap is equal for 
melting purposes to a ton of pig iron, it will be obvious 
that an enormous displacement of iron ore by scrap iron 


Exhibit A Steel Producing Companies Vot Dependent l pon 
Lake Ores. Data from Iron and Steel Institute 
Directory, 1920 


Capacity 


Stat Name of Company Gross Tons 
Alabama Gulf States Steel Co 288.000 
Anniston Steel C« 19,200 
Tennessee Coal Iron & 
Railroad Co . one ooo 1.422.200 
California*®* ....Southern California Iron 
and Steel Co 66.000 
Judson Mfg. Co 55.000 
Pacific Coast Steel Co 145.000 
Llewellyn Iron Works 35,000 ;OL.a00 
Oregon and Pacific Coast Steel Co 115.000 
Washington Western Rolling Mill Co. building 115.000 
Colorado and Colorado Fuel & lron Co. 1.138.000 
Utah ..Utah Steel Co 50.000 1.188.000 
O26 200 
In addition to the above 
is the Bethlehem Steel 
Works, whose present 
and future raw mate- 
rial basis is Chilean 
and Cuban ores—an 
nual capacity ....s««. 3.132,000 


Total tonnage of steel 
making capacity, non- 
dependent upon Lake 


OFSS suas 6.158.200 

*[(Since the Directory was published the Columbia Steel 

Co., Pittsburgh, Cal has added 50,000 tons of open-hearth 
capacity to supply steel to a bar rolling mill.—Eptror. ] 


annie 


results by the manufacture of open-hearth steel. This 
ore displacement represents not only a direct loss to 
the Lake ore carriers, but also, through idle blast fur- 
naces and Bessemer steel works, an enormous loss to 
capital invested, through inability to meet the competi- 
tion of cheap scrap and the cheaper non-Bessemer ores 
found outside of the Lake districts. 


Open-hearth Cheaper Than Bessemer 


“The cause of this revolutionary change in steel 
process is not due to one but a number of influences, not 
the least of which is that standard open-hearth steel 
is cheaper than standard Bessemer, and is as desirable 
for most purposes and more desirable for many. Open- 
hearth steel is cheaper to produce, because the long haul 
on Lake ores is minimized by the use of a larger per- 
centage of scrap, and also because the process admits 
of the use of cheaper ores of a higher phosphorus con- 
tent. Such ores are found in many places outside of 
the Lake region, and while they cannot be used in 
Bessemer practice, are available for the open-hearth 
method of steel-making. Furthermore, iron ores used 
for non-Bessemer purposes, such as are found in Ala- 
bama, Colorado, New York and New Jersey, are smelted 
locally and therefore involve short rail hauls. What is 
true of the local ores used in open-hearth steel practice 
is likewise true to a large extent of the scrap iron used, 
viz., local supplies and short rail hauls. Where foreign 
ores are used, cheap water transportation recommends 
their use for economic reasons. 


Use of Ore Must Be Stimulated 


“As a result of these various influences, the per- 
centage of Lake ores consumed in the production of a 
ton of steel has been gradually reduced, and will be 
further reduced unless the Lake ore trade is restored 
to its former position through reduced cost of trans- 
portation. 

“In considering the business aspects of the Upper 
Lake rates of freight on iron ore, it is clearly evident 
that mutuality of interest should exist between the car- 
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riers and shippers, and unless the railroads are willin; 
to reduce the cost of transportation, many consume: 
of Lake ores will be forced out of business or compel 
to seek other sources of supply. In other words, th 
railroads must abandon the policy heretofore follow: 
of exacting all that traffic will bear, and adopt a policy 
of co-operation; for unless a policy of enlightened se! 
fishness is adopted many steel companies will be unabk 
to live, and the carriers will lose much of this high), 
profitable traffic. 

“It may be questioned by some whether the scra; 
supply is sufficient in quantity to maintain the demand 
being made upon this substitute material by the open 
hearth steel producers. My answer to that questio: 
is: Scrap to-day is relatively cheaper than pig iro: 
and in abundant supply, and as the steel production of 
the country increases in total, so will the tonnage o! 
scrap increase in proportion; furthermore, the older ou 
civilization becomes, the more scrap will be made avail- 
able, as a result of wear and tear on steel products; at 
least the history of European steel production suggests 
that scrap supply grows with time. 


Liquidation of Steel Values 


“As indicating to what extent the steel people hav 
gone, with respect to stimulating business and traffic 
in response to the demand for lower cost of iron and 
steel, I can state without qualification that we havi 
not only liquidated our cost of production over 40 per 
cent, but in addition thereto have liquidated all profit 
in production; in fact, most of us, or at least those of 
us who are entirely dependent upon the common car 
riers for freight rate protection, are making current 
losses of such a substantial nature that capital invest- 
ment is threatened unless quick relief is granted. 

Heretofore not only railroad executives, but the 
union railroad labor leaders, have all stoutly insisted 
upon the maintenance of war freights and war wages, 
the railroad executives claiming that freight rates 
could not be reduced on account of revenue necessities; 
the labor leaders maintaining that there was no neces- 
sity for liquidating labor. The public, however, in no 
uncertain voice demands a return to lower values in 
support of lower living costs, and this demand has 
been very generally met by capital and labor engaged 
outside of the transportation field. This same public 


Exhibit B Summary of Iron Ore Shipped During Yea 
1900-1920, as Compiled by the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association 


Year Bessemer Non-Bessemer Total To: 
1900 12,020,639 7,059,740* 19,080,379* 
1901 12,733,469 7,559,776 20,293,245 
1902 17,750,293 9,812,273 27,562,576 
1903 15,424,572 8,868,388 24,292,960 
1904 14,191,891 7,563,468 21,755,359 
1905 20,890,708 13,361,407 34,252,115 
1906 922.514.8007 15,906,366 38,421,173 
1907 23,563,400 18,607,478 42,170,87 
L9O0S 13,493,378 12,399,160 25,892,53% 
1909 18,111,426 24,392,684 42,504,11' 
1910 19,397,078 23,946,410 43,343,485 
1911 15,026,290 17,651,211 $2,677,501 
1912 20,297,322 27,820,194 48,117,51¢ 
1913 19,451,931 30,350,176 49,802,10 
1914 12,201,035 20,422,925 32,623,960 
1915 15,724,430 31,467,737 47,192,167 
1916 22,866,340 43,572,745 66,439,058 
1917 22,155,336 42,145,035 64,300,371 
1918 20,289,507 2,448,609 62,738,116 
1919 15,863,300 32,590,532 48,453,832 
1920 19,596,473 40,685,528 60,282,00 


*Estimated. 

NotTr:—-The increased Bessemer production since 1900 
approximately 63 per cent; increased non-Bessemer produ 
tion since 1900 is approximately 480 per cent; total averag: 
increase of both Bessemer and non-Bessemer since 1900 


»” 


upproximately 224 per cent. 
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will unquestionably insist upon capital and labor en 
gaged in transportation making a generous contributio! 
to cheaper living costs. 


Lower Freight Rates for the Farmer 


“IT am gratified to observe that this voice has finally 
been heard and that a 10 per cent reduction in freight 
rates on farm products has been recommended by rai! 
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road executives, whieh, while the amount is small, is a 
move in the right direction. 

“If relief to the farmers is necessary to restore 
normal activity of farm products and normal prosperity 
to the farmer, it is equally important to consider broad, 
general relief measures not only for the iron ore trade, 
but generally the iron and steel trade, because our 
husiness is notably a key industry, and to a large extent 
the prosperity of many other industries depends upon 
steel prosperity and steel prices. The carriers them- 
selves will be enormously benefited by cheaper steel; 
the building trade, now stagnated, will be quickened 
nto greater activity; the makers of agricultural ma- 
‘hinery, whose plants are now mostly idle because the 
farmers demand cheaper machinery, will be enabled to 
resume operations on a lower cost basis, and many 
‘ther industries dependent upon iron and steel likewise 
stimulated into greater activity. On the other hand, 
unless rail freight reductions are made, iron and steel 
prices must be advanced, because we cannot indefinitely 
conduct our operations at a loss, as we are now doing. 

“As previously stated, steel manufacturers and their 
‘mployees have already made heavy contributions 
toward cheaper iron and steel, by drastic liquidation of 
not only their profits, but labor cost as well. Iron and 
steel prices have been reduced approximately 60 per 
‘ent, current prices averaging less than 26 per cent 
above the pre-war 10-year average; in fact, current 
prices represent a loss in production of from $5 to $10 
per ton, notwithstanding labor costs have been reduced 
about 46 per cent below the war level. I submit here- 
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“While the condition of the larger independent com- 
panies is difficult, it will appear obvious that the many 
smaller companies, without the advantages of integra- 
tion, and which do not own their own raw materials, 
are even more seriously affected. It is equally obvious 
that iron and steel plants wholly dependent upon rail 
transportation for both coal and iron ore are greater 
sufferers from war freights than are those plants which 


Exhibit C.—“Iron Age” 


ds show composite price of finished steel 


July, 1917 @ $5.334 per 100 lt 
Nov., 1921 @ 2.113 per 100 Ib 
10-year pre-war average 1.684 per 100 Ib 


l’resent prices are 60 per cent below “peak,” and are only 


fi per cent above l0-year pre-war average 
tverage Grades Pig Iron 
July, 1917, @ $52.19 per ton 
Nov., 1921, @ 19.81 per to: 
10-year pre-war average 15.72 per ton 
Present price is 62 per cent below “peak,” ar ibout 26 
per cent above 10-vear pre-war average 


enjoy the benefits of river and lake transportation, or 
those which control or own railroad transportation. 

“It should be apparent to this commission and the 
defendant carriers, therefore, that unless fair competi- 
tive conditions are restored, through freight rate re- 
ductions, and fair readjustments of differentials, many 
large consumers of Lake ores will be driven out of 
business, in which event the railroads will not only be 


L ae Exhibit D 
1921 1921 1921 
Republic Lron & Steel Co Lackawanna Steel Co. Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
——_Quarters a Quarters —~, Quarters — : 
lst 2d 3d lst 2d 3d Ist 2d 3d 
Net earnings, after provision for 
Qi CARO sia cs ... $521,497 $453,574 $1,037,743 $667,695 $38}. 762 $580,936 $536,577 $571,524 $688,238 
i a ee . 184,244 224,269 194,319 260,038 258,891 258,516 760,287 755,439 745,048 
Depreciation, ete. 232,642 205,830 166,348 398,922 339,474 368,823 1,171,492 1,105,478 1,192,326 
Profit or deficit... ...-$104,611 $883,673 $1,398,410 $8,735 $983,127 $1,208.275 $1,395,202 $1,289,393 $1,249,136 


with price data compiled by THE IRON AGE. See ex- 
hibit C. 

“As compared with these figures, freight rates both 
n and outbound are about 90 per cent above 1913 rates; 
in fact, at current prices for steel-making pig iron 
(approximately $20 per ton) freight charges represent 
about one-half of the pig iron value. As an illustration 
of what this freight increase means, I would state 
that our company (Republic Iron & Steel Co.) dis- 
ursed for the year 1913, on account of inbound 
freights, $4,033,000, while in 1920 it paid approxi- 
nately $7,610,000—both years’ freights applying on a 

nnage slightly in excess of 5,000,000 tons. 


Steel as a Large Freight Maker 


“As our company produces about 1,000,000 tons of 
teel per annum, these figures indicate that for every 
ton of outbound shipments the railroads receive five 
tons of inbound freight, or in other words obtain six 
tons of freight for every ton of steel we produce. 
With our freight charges nearly doubled on five tons of 
nbound supplies, required in the production of one ton 
if outbound finished product, and iron and steel prices 
(0 per cent below the peak, current losses are easily 
accounted for. In this connection I submit as exhibit 
1) the income statements of three of the larger so- 
alled independent steel companies, which rely entirely 
ipon the common carriers for their transportation, as 
they do not conduct railroad operations in connection 
with their steel-making operations. 

“When it is considered that all these companies are 
fully integrated and own their own supplies—iron ore 
and coal—and to some extent vessel interests on the 
Great Lakes, and that these companies have been able 
under pre-war conditions to operate profitably, but are 
unable to do so under existing conditions, it would seem 
obvious that with management unchanged and facili- 
ties no less favorable than heretofore, the explanation 
for their current excessive losses is to be found in the 
unfair freight burdens now imposed. 


connneeee 


enormous losers but heretofore prosperous communities 
will also go into decay. 


Export Trade and Lower Freights 


“I would also call attention to the necessity for 
cheapening steel production, through cheaper transpor- 
tation charges, in support of the export trade for iron 
and steel, for it will require the fullest co-operation 
between transportation interests and the steel pro- 
ducers to maintain foreign trade connections established 
during the past ten years. In normal times about 10 
per cent of our total capacity has been exported; to- 


- day, owing to the growth of production, which was 


stimulated by war necessities, I estimate we have not 
less than 25 per cent of our present capacity available 
for export. This surplus estimate is based upon a full 
home demand. Current exports are running not far 
from 3 per cent of our total capacity. Current sales 
abroad are being made at losses far in excess of what 
the business justifies us in accepting, and these current 
sales in foreign markets are being continued only with 
the hope that we will be relieved of part of the burden 
of maintaining this business by lower costs brought 
about through reduction in freights. 

“The problem before us is a big one, but should be 
worked out to the satisfaction of all interests by in- 
telligent study and co-operation. More nearly pre-war 
conditions must be re-established, particularly with re- 
spect to the restoration of fair differentials between the 
various producing districts, and by such reductions in 
freight rates as will put all iron and steel districts on 
a fairly competitive basis. To do this, due regard will 
have to be given to all competitive influences, water 
competition not excepted. 


Freight Reductions Should Come Soon 


“Shippers generally realize that cost of conducting 
transportation is abnormal and must be liquidated, 
otherwise normal freights cannot be re-established. 
We also believe, however, that the railroads should not . 
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delay a start toward normalcy, but should immediately 
revise their commodity schedules as much as possible. 
If this revision involves wage reductions, make them 
effective, as lower wages generally prevail in all trades 
as a result of lower living costs, and railroad labor 
should not be exempt. 

“The Adamson law as a war measure may have 
been justified, but is it justified as a peace measure? 
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Exhibit E.—Production of Steel Ingots and Pig Iron as Com- 
piled by the American Iron and Steel Institute for 
the Years 1900-1920—Gross Tons 


Steel Ingots: 


Years Open Hearth Bessemer Crucible Other Total 

1900 3,398,135 6,684,770 100,562 4,862 10,188,329 
1901 4,656,309 8,713,302 98,513 5,471 13,473,595 
1902 5,687,729 9,138,363 112,772 8,386 14,947,250 
1903 5,829,911 8,592,829 102,434 9,804 14,534,978 
1904 5,908,166 7,859,140 83,391 9,190 13,859,887 
1905 8,971,376 10,941,375 102,233 $8,963 20,023,947 
1906 10,980,413 12,275,830 27,513 14,380 23,398,136 
1907 11,549,736 11,667,549 131,234 14,075 23,362,594 
1908 7,836,729 6,116,755 63,631 6,132 14,023,247 
1909 14,493,936 9,330,783 107,355 22,947 23,955,021 
1910 16,504,509 9,412,772 122,303 55,335 26,094,919 
1911 15,598,650 7,947,854 97,653 31,949 23,676,106 
1912 20,780,723 10,327,901 121,517 21,162 31,251,303 
1913 21,599,931 9,545,706 121,226 34,011 31,300,874 
1914 17,174,684 6,220,846 89,869 27,631 23,513,030 
1915 23,679,102 8,287,213 113,782 70,939 32,151,036 
1916 31,415,427 11,059,039 129,692 169,522 42,773,680 
1917 34,148,893 10,479,960 126,716 305,038 45,060,607 
1918 34,459,391 9,376,236 115,112 511.693 44,462,432 
1919 26,948,694 7,271,562 63,572 387,404 34,671,232 
1920 32,671,895 8,883,087 72,265 505,687 42,132,934 


NoTeE: It will be observed from the above table that the 
growth of the steel production of the country since 1900 has 
been 314 per cent. 


Pig Iron: 


Years Anthracite Charcoal Bituminous* Total 
1906 1,677,048 384,482 11,727,712 13,789,242 
1901 1,712,527 383,441 13,782,386 15,878,354 
1902 1,115,247 390,169 16,315,891 17,821,307 
1903 1,911,347 505,684 15,592,221 18,009,252 
1904 1,228,140 337,529 14,931,364 16,497,033 
1905 1,674,515 352,928 20,964,937 22,992,380 
1906 1,560,686 433,007 23,313,498 25,307,191 
1907 1,371,554 437,397 23,972,410 25,781,361 
1908 355,009 249,146 15,331,863 15,936,018 
1909 698,431 376,003 24,721,037 25,795,471 
1910 649,082 396,507 26,257,978 27,303,567 
1911 229,575 278,676 23,141,296 23,649,547 
1912 247,179 347,025 29,132,733 29,726,937 
1913 300,041 339,981 30,326,130 30,966,152 
1914 91,464 263,924 22,976,856 23,332,244 
1915 84,753 296,152 29,535,308 29,916,213 
1916 217,788 372,411 38,844,598 39,434,797 
1917 381,048 376,525 37,863,643 38,621,216 
1918 283,592 348,877 38,422,175 39,054,644 
1919 138,337 327,097 30,549,930 31,015,364 
1920 302.567 323,396 36,300,024 36,925,987 

*Coke. 

Nore: It will be observed from the above table that the 


growth of the pig iron making capacity of the country since 
1900 has been 176 per cent. 


GENERAL REMARKS: The iron ore displacement which has 
taken place since 1900, as reflected by the production figures 
above noted, is clearly emphasized. Growth in pig iron pro- 
duction since 1900 has been 176 per cent, whereas the in- 
creased output of steel was 314 per cent. 


sererrneriene seen 


For it is well known that the effect of this law has been 
to establish a basic eight-hour day, rather than eight 
hours of work, and as a result does not shorten the 
day’s work, but does lengthen the day’s pay. 

“While it is a matter of history that the iron and 
steel industry of this country was founded upon Lake 
ores, and is now largely dependent upon these raw 
materials, yet, as heretofore pointed out, Lake ores are 
being rapidly displaced by various other raw materials, 
exclusive of scrap, as evidenced by the steel producing 
capacity of the Pacific Coast, Rocky Mountain districts, 
Alabama and the Atlantic seaboard, which sections now 
produce approximately 6,160,000 tons per annum. As 
the iron mines of the districts named contain large 
reserves, the potential producing capacity of these dis- 
tricts is largely in excess of their present capacity. 

“Aside from the competition within our borders, 
the Canadian steel production has now reached a total 
of approximately 1,500,000 tons per annum and is also 
subject to large extension. It should be apparent, 
therefore, that the effect of all this competition has 
been and will be to localize the influence of Lake ores 
by narrowing the markets for iron and steel products 
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produced from them, unless fuller consideration is now 
given the weakness of our present competitive position 
by reductions in freight on Lake ores, and also by re- 
ductions in freight on iron and steel products generally, 
in order that all our markets may be broadened and 
demand stimulated; for it should not be overlooked that 
iron ore moves only in response to the demand for pig 


_iron and steel, and that the demand for these products 


is dependent upon our ability to maintain prices low 
enough to encourage the maximum use of these ma- 
terials. 

“If this economic principle is accepted—that high 
prices discourage and low prices stimulate demand— 
then the only question at issue is, to what extent the 
railroads should immediately reduce freight charges. 
As to their ability to make a substantial start toward 
liquidating transportation charges on iron ore and iron 
and steel products, there is but little doubt, in view 
of the gradual reductions being made in railroad operat- 
ing costs, which are reported by the Bureau of Railroad 
Economics, for October, to show a reduction of 24.2 
per cent. 


Railroads Fare Well by Comparison 


“Another authority, Wall Street Journal, reports 
that October railroad income shows about 5 per cent 
earned on the total valuation of the roads, and that the 
amount earned was about 85 per cent of what the 
Transportation Act set up as a fair basis for capital 
return. This same authority estimates that the rail- 
road returns for the year 1921, notwithstanding the 
poor showing made in the early part of the year, will 
average close to 3% per cent on total railroad valua- 
tions. While it may be conceded that railroad profits 
are in no sense excessive, based on their average show- 
ing for this year, yet by comparison with the financial 
showing of the steel companies, the railroad position is 
one of affluence, as the steel people would be well satis- 
fied to be able to earn 5 per cent on their total prop- 
erty values. Under present prospects, however, there 
is no hope of any profit, as we see no escape from con- 
tinued losses which are currently averaging from 5 
per cent to 10 per cent on invested capital. The present 
condition of the iron and steel business is one of ex- 
treme depression, and while some improvement has 
been made with respect to a slightly increased demand, 
it is the general opinion of most of us that further 
improvement will undoubtedly be slow and that further 
readjustment must be made before a return to normal! 
conditions can be hoped for. 

“How far we are from a normal demand is sug- 
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Exhibit F.—Prices of Foreign and Lake Superior Iron Ores 
Delivered at Various Eastern Points in 1921 


a : Net Margin 
—Foreign Ores—, —Lake Superior— in Favor of 


Ores 
o + EW .o > g. o n $ 
Ba. i MA 2S & - * 
Point of Pa = Oy “0, Oo 2 “A, s ° a 
Delivery S42 Se 2 & Se © s Be 
ee) ia — : sa 
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Sparrows 
Point..... $5.46 .... $5.46 $5.80 $2.31 $8.11 $2.65 
Chester .... 5.46 $1.12 6.58 5.80 2.24 8.04 1.46 
Wharton ... 5.46 1.26 6.72 5.80 2.24 8.04 1.32 
Bethlehem .. 5.46 1.40 6.86 5.80 2.24 8.04 1.18 
Coatesville .. 5.46 1.26 6.72 5.80 2.24 8.04 1.32 
Reading ... 5.46 1.54 7.00 5.80 2.24 8.04 1.04 
Lebanon and 
Harrisburg 5.46 1.68 7.14 5.80 2.24 8.04 .90 
Johnstown 5.46 2.66 8.12 5.80 1.53 7.83 $0.79 
Earlston 5.46 2.66 8.12 5.80 2.01 7.81 31 
Pittsburgh 5.46 2.80 8.26 5.80 1.36 7.16 1.10 





*Based on rates in effect prior to Oct. 20, 1921. 


Notre :—From data furnished by the Midvale Steel & Ord 
nance Co. 
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gested by the present rate of consumption of pig iron 
per capita, which is approximately 280 lb.; in other 
words,-the rate of consumption has dropped back to the 
rate approximate for the year 1896, at which time the 
population was 70,000,000, as compared with the pres- 
ent population of approximately 110,000,000. 
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“The limited demand for pig iron fairly reflects 
conditions in the steel trade, as the current production 
of steel ingots does not exceed 40 per cent of capacity. 
Financial statements of the independent iron and steel 
companies, as previously stated, indicate that they have 
gone as far as is possible for them to go, through 
sacrificing profits by reduction in prices, to stimulate 
demand, and it is clearly up to the railroads to make 
the next move. Any temporary sacrifice of profits 


Statements of A. C. 


SS. A. C. DINKEY, president Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co., submitted the following: 

“The present demoralized and depressed condition 
of the iron and steel industry of the country is, of 
course, due to a great many causes, but one of the 
chief of them is lack of response by the railroads to 
the call for a liquidation of freight rates. 

“In the iron and steel costs other than freight, and 
in the prices charged, the liquidation that has taken 
place can be shown by examining two items, viz., com- 
modity prices and wage rates. After the armistice 
and in the early part of 1920, the price for structural 
steel and bars was 2.65c. per lb.; to-day it is 1.50c., a 
decline of approximately 43 per cent. The wage rate 
declined from 46c. per hour for common labor to 25c., 
equal to 46 per cent. In the case of our own company, 
which is one of the best equipped of the so-called in- 
dependents, our loss for the first three quarters of this 
year is $3,933,000, and this is typical of other steel 
companies which depend upon the sale of steel only for 
their final profit or loss. 


Five Tons of Inbound Freight for Every Ton of 
Outbound 


“The steel industry is more intimately tied up with 
transportation facilities and transportation costs than 
any other basic industry, due to the fact that it em- 
ploys and moves five tons of inbound freight for every 
ton of outbound freight. Thus, in the sale of every 
ton of finished steel, the railroads secure six tons of 
revenue producing freight. 

“In my judgment, it is unreasonable to expect busi- 
ness to return to anything like normal volume. unless 
all freight rates, especially on raw materials, are sub- 
stantially reduced. No business can revive which, like 
the iron and steel industry, is on an unprofitable basis 
because of excessive transportation costs. 

“The freight cost in a ton of steel at Johnstown in 
1914 was $6.83. In 1921 it is $12.52. 

“The ore rate under discussion was 63%c. when 
the Railroad Administration took charge; it now is 
$1. This $1, for the reason that we use approximately 
two tons of ore in every ton of steel, represents $2 of 
the $12.52 freight cost in steel. In all good conscience 
and fair treatment, this rate should be materially 
reduced.” 


Testimony of Ore Selling Firms—Rates on Old Range 


The mining, ore selling and pig iron selling organi- 
zations were represented by Col. F. B. Richards, M. A. 
Hanna & Co., Cleveland; H. G. Dalton, Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Cleveland; W. G. Mather, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland; Seymour Wheeler, Pickands, 
Brown & Co., Chicago, and others. Part of the testi- 
mony had to do with an intervention by witnesses for 
interests on the Gogebic range, who brought out that 
the carriers had been assessing a rate of 85c. a ton on 
all mines in Gogebic territory to docks at Ashland, but 
subsequent thereto their freight was increased to $1, 
which was allowed to become effective by the com- 
mission with the express understanding that the car- 
riers justify it at this hearing. Gogebic shippers, how- 
ever, contend that the 85c. rate is itself too high for 
the service performed on the ore, and testified as to the 
advantages of their location which, they believe, en- 
title them to a lower rate than the other ranges have. 
Representatives of the Menominee range also submit- 
ted testimony on the advantages of their location and 
contended that any rates that were fixed for application 
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which the carriers may make, through reduction in 
freight rates, will unquestionably be more than offset 
by an increased volume of business; and when it is 
considered that the most profitable business which the 
carriers have is the long haul and highly profitable iron 
and steel traffic, it is at least debatable whether re- 
ductions in freight rates on iron and steel commodities 
would prove to be a sacrifice, or rather a move in the 
direction of increasing railroad profits.” 


Dinkey and Others 


to the Gogebic range should also apply to the Me- 
nominee mines. After the depositions of the complain- 
ants had been taken, representatives of the railroads 
presented testimony to show the costs involved in han- 
dling ore traffic. 
Conveyors Corporation Makes Cast Iron 
Storage Tank 


The American cast iron storage tank, designed not 
to hold liquids but for dry storage purposes, has been 
developed by the Conveyors Corporation of America, 
Chicago. Among materials considered for storage are 
ashes, coal, building materials, foundry supplies, such 
as coke and sand; chemicals and allied raw materials, 
such as granular fullers earth, gilsonite, kieselguhr, 
bauxite, potash, animal charcoal—in general loose, 
bulky materials that are ordinarily stored in silos, tanks, 
hoppers and bins. 

Of the advantages enumerated for the cast iron 
storage tank emphasis is placed on its long life and low 
maintenance costs. Cast iron tanks resist corrosion, 
abrasion and rust. They are easy to erect, an unskilled 
workman, it is pointed out, being able to do the work. 

It is cylindrical in shape, erected on a 5 in. rein- 
forced concrete slab. It is supported on a structural 
base or tower, built up of standard fabricated struc- 
tural shapes. The body of the tank is built up of cast 
iron radius plates, held vertically between cast iron 
H-sections. The tank can be built to any convenient 
height. 


To Reduce Unemployment 


The following statement has been made by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. to employees of its Schenectady plant: 


Co-operating with Schenectady’s unemployment committee, 
the General Electric Co. announces that necessary steps have 
been taken to afford employment to part of its men who are 
out of work or may be thrown out of work by the prospective 
discontinuance of its naval program. The management of 
the Schenectady Works has decided to build a substantial 
amount of apparatus for stock and in anticipation of future 
sales. This work will be largely in the nature of large ap- 
paratus and is designed to take the place of Government 
work now in the shops. 

The company will also arrange to have a considerable 
amount of repair work and maintenance work done during 
the winter months which under other conditions would be 
deferred. 

These actions have been taken by the General Electric 
Co. to help relieve the unemployment situation in Schenec- 
tady during the coming winter and will necessarily be con- 
fined to employees of the Schenectady Works who are either 
now working only part time or who have been temporarily 
laid off on account of lack of work. 


The city of Philadelphia is building a forge shop 
and foundry for its water department of a complete 
character, judging from the equipment to be provided 
in them. The general contract for this work, which has 
been awarded to F. J. Ryan & Co., industrial engineers, 
Philadelphia, covers forges, billet heating furnaces, 
treating furnaces, core ovens, brass furnaces, lead fur- 
naces, pumping and air pressure system and an oil- 
burning system for the heating boilers of the plant. 





The International Harvester Co., is re-opening its 
motor truck plant at Springfield, Ohio, and expects 
shortly to turn out 25 speed trucks a day. About 250 
men will be employed. The plant has been closed 
down since last July. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE HEAVY RAIL 


Progressive Changes in Design of the Dudley 
80-lb. to 120-lb. Rail—Effect on Their Life 


The use of steel rails of heavier section has been 
a feature of the rail policy of the leading railroads for 
the past 15 years or so. Various causes have brought 
this about, particularly heavier locomotives, cars and 
In the earlier days, 65-lb. to 85-lb. rails 
were the rule, but now most of the leading lines have 
adopted the 100-lb, or 105-lb. as the standard rail. For 
special conditions a heavier rail, up to 130 lb. to the 


rolling stock. 


yard, is in use. 

The New York Central Railroad has been one of 
the pioneers in this development. Illustrative of the 
gradual modification of the design of these rails, the 
progressive line drawing reproduced herewith shows in 
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detail the various changes introduced by Dr. P. H. Dud- 
ley, the company’s consulting engineer. In the 5-in. 
80-lb. rail, the radius in the top of the head was 12 in. 
This design produced a rail much flatter than the sec- 
tion in general use at that time. For the 5%-in. 80-lb. 
rail, Dr. Dudley made the radius of the top of the head 
14 in., the same as in the 6-in. 100-lb. rail. The dif- 
ference in the widths of the heads at the lower or under 
surface of the head of each particular section is a 
feature. The 6-in. 100-lb. rail was not put into service 
in the Grand Central Station until 1895, which was 
also the date of the 5%-in. 80-lb. rail. 

Dr. Dudley states that in switching service he has 
observed that the head of the 6-in. 100-lb. rail out- 
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Comparison of Rails Rolled and Miles of Track Built in th 
United States 


wears practically three heads of the 5%-in. 80-lb. rail, 
and this he regards as a very important fact. On the 
Pennsylvania division of the New York Central, under 
60,000,000 tons of mineral load or traffic per year, the 
6-in. 100-lb. rail wears out 2.7 of the heads of the 
5%-in. 80-lb. rail. The same ratio applies in general 
to the 105-lb. rail. 

Two charts are reproduced which strikingly show 
the wide difference between the rail production and the 
finished steel output over a period of years as well as 
the similar divergence between the mileage of roads 
built in the United States and the tons of rails rolled 
over a similar period of years. Lack of new track con- 
struction in the past few years has reduced rail demand 
by several hundred thousand tons. 

It is also the belief of Dr. Dudley and his associates 
that one reason for the drop inthe rail production and 
in railroad demand for rails is the longer life of the 
heavier rail as compared with that of the lighter one. 
This influence gradually has been accumulating for the 
last 20 years, but the effect is more pronounced in more 
recent years. 


Gases in Metals 


Aside from the more or less familiar importance 
of gases as related to the deoxidation of steel and the 
production of sound ingots and castings, many opera- 
tions in refining, working, and treating of metals are 
vitally concerned with the action or effect of various 
gases. 

Many of the inherent differences in quality of steels 
made by different processes are generally attributed 
to the amounts and compositions of the gases with 
which the metal is in contact when in the molten state 
in a converter, open-hearth or electric furnace, or in a 
crucible. It is reported that steel converters operating 
in a vacuum have recently been successfully used on a 
commercial scale in England to produce cutlery steel 
of unusually fine quality. The presence and nature of 
occluded gas in cast iron has been said to be closely 
connected with two important characteristics of such 
material, namely, the graphitization of cast iron and 
the growth of gray cast iron. 

Of no less importance are dissolved or occluded 
gases in non-ferrous metals, says the Bureau of Stan- 
dards. For example, the fire-refining of copper is 
wholly a matter of intentionally dissolving a gas 
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Various Stages in the Changes in Design 


of the Dudley 


tail from the 80-Lb. to the 120-Lb. 
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(oxygen) in crude copper and then removing nearly, 
but not quite, all of this same gas. If the final step of 
this refining is carried to the complete removal of 
oxygen, by poling only a minute or two longer than 
necessary, the whole furnace charge must be entirely 
reworked as if it were a fresh charge of crude copper. 

In the working and fabrication of copper, gases 
must be again considered. Operations involving the 
cleansing of steel or iron by pickling in acids must be 
followed by treatments designed to remove hydrogen 
taken up from the metals by the gases. If not re- 
moved, this occluded gas will make the metal too brit- 
tle to work, or will give trouble in subsequent opera- 
tions when the metal is exposed to heat, as, for in- 
stance, causing blisters in enamel. Occluded gases 
have also been shown to have a marked effect on the 
electrical conductivity of metals, their magnetic proper- 
ties, their consistency in dimensions, as well as their 
mechanical properties. 


Small Decrease in Corporation’s Unfilled Orders 


Unfilled orders on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation, Nov. 30, were 4,250,542 tons, com- 
pared with 4,286,829 tons on Oct. 31, a decrease of 
36,287 tons. This decrease compares with one of 
273,841 tons in October, an increase of 28,744 tons in 
September, and decreases of 298,398 tons in August; 
287,544 tons in July; 364,619 tons in June; 362,737 tons 
in May; 439,541 tons in April; 649,102 tons in March; 
639,297 tons in February and 574,958 tons in January. 
The unfilled tonnage a year ago was 9,021,481 tons, or 
4,770,939 tons more. The table below gives the un- 
filled tonnage at the close of each month, beginning 
with January, 1918: 








1921 1920 1919 1918 

TRE: SER 6 hats 6 Hea 7,573,164 9,285,441 6,684,268 9,477,853 
Feb. 28........ 6,933,867 9,502,081 6,010,787 9,288,443 
MOP. Obs 60 0s ean 6,284,765 9,892,075 5,430,572 9,056,404 
pe See . 5,845,224 10,359,747 4,800,865 8,741,882 
MAS Gkwisscsce 5,482,487 10,940,465 4,282,310 8,337,623 
June 30...... 5,117,868 10,978,817 4,892,855 8,918,866 
July 31... $30,324 11,118,468 5,578,661 8,883,801 
AGE BE eos. . 4,531,926 10,805,038 6,109,103 8,759,042 
eee 4,560,670 10,374,804 6,284,638 8,297,905 
OG, Bikes ons aes 4,286,829 9,836,852 6,472,668 8,353,293 
Nov. 30........ 4,250,542 9,021,481 7,128,330 8,124,663 
Deg. Eee sees Deke ee 8,148,122 8,265,366 7,379,172 


The largest total of unfilled orders was on April 30, 
1917, when it was 12,183,083 tons. The lowest was on 
Dec. 31, 1910, at 2,605,747 tons. 


Tin Plate for British Columbia 


SEATTLE, Dec. 8.—The entire tin plate order for 
British Columbia for 1922 was placed by the American 
Can Co. with British makers for the first time in seven 
years. The trade was retrieved by the British makers 
on a reduction in price. The cut in tin plate alone will 
mean a reduction per case of 75c. The total purchase 
by the American Can Co. for its British Columbia sup- 
ply will reach 25,000 tons. The first shipment is to 
leave the United Kingdom about Dec. 15 for Vancouver. 
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Gain in November Steel Ingot Output 
Small 


The steel ingot statistics of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute show that 30 companies, which in 1920 
produced 84.20 per cent of the total, had an output 
in November of 1,660,001 gross tons, as compared with 
1,616,810 tons in October and with 803,376 tons in July. 
The November increase over October was 43,191 tons 
or 2.67 per cent. The increase in October over Sep- 
tember was 37.6 per cent. Estimating the production 
of other companies on the basis of the 30 reporting 
(though it is probable the small companies did not 
equal the rate of the larger ones) the total output of 
ingots in November was 1,971,497 tons, or 75,826 tons 
per operating day, counting 26 working days in No- 
vember, against an estimated total of 1,920,202 tons or 


73,854 tons per day in October. This is an increase 
of 51,295 tons or 1972 tons per day. In the table below 


the output of Bessemer and open-hearth works is sepa- 
rated and the figures for 1920 by months are included: 


Vonthly Production of Steel Ingots by 30 Companies Which 


Produced About 84.20 Per Cent of Total in 1920—Gross Tons 
Open Hearth Bessemer All Other Total 

January, 1920. 2,242,758 714,657 10,687 2,968,102 
February ose 2,153,106 700,151 12,867 2,865,124 
March . ... 2,487,245 795,164 16,640 3,299,049 
April . . 2,056,336 568,952 13,017 2,638,305 
ee ... 2,251,544 615,932 15,688 2,883,164 
June . 3,287,373 675,954 17,463 2,980,690 
July 2.135.633 653,888 13,297 2,802,818 
August 2,299,645 695,003 5,784 3,000,432 
September 2,300,417 693.586 5.548 2,999,551 
October 2.335.863 676,634 3,485 3,015,982 
November 1,961,861 673,215 3,594 2,638,670 
December 1,687,162 649,617 3,586 2,340,365 

Total, 1920...26,197.843 8,112,753 121,656 $4,432,252 
January, 1921 1,591,281 608,276 3,629 2,203,186 
February 1,295,863 450,818 2,796 1,749,477 
March 1,175,591 392,983 2,404 1,570,978 
April 1,000,053 211,755 2,150 1,213,958 
May 1,047,810 216,497 1,543 1,265,850 
June 808,286 193,644 1,476 1,003,406 
July 689,489 113,312 575 $03,376 
August 915,334 221,116 1,621 1,138,071 
September - 908,381 265,152 1,207 1,174,740 
October ....... 1,269,945 345,837 1,028 1,616,810 
November ..... 1,294,371 363,912 1,718 1,660,001 

Total, 11 mos. .11,996,404 3, 38 3,302 20, 147 15,399,853 


The November ingot production was at a yearly 
rate of 23,581,886 tons, counting 311 operating days 
to the year. This compares with a rate in October of 
nearly 23,000,000 tons, in September of nearly 17,- 
000,000 tons, in August of 15,568,660 tons, and in July, 
the low point, of 11,857,186 tons. The November pro- 
duction was therefore about twice that of July. 

The increase of 51,295 tons in the estimated ingot 
output of all companies in November over that in Oc- 
tober compares with an increase of 168,805 tons in 
the November pig iron output over that of October. 
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Modern Rolling Mills for France 


Interchangeability and Labor Sav- 
ing Are Features—Both Reversing 
and Three-High Mills Included 


stalled by the Société Anonyme des Acieries de 

Micheville. The entire equipment was designed and 
built by the United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh. The small scale plan shows the layout, which 
comprises two separate units. The one unit consists 
of a 44-in. reversing blooming mill, a 36-in. reversing 
roughing mill, two stands of 28-in. three-high rolls and 
one stand of 28-in. two-high rolls. This unit will be 
used as a combination rail and structural mill. The 
second unit is a light structural mill, known as the 
“eross-country” type. It consists of one stand of 24-in. 
three-high rolls, two stands of 20-in. three-high rolls 
and two stands of 20-in. two-high rolls. 

The 44-in. reversing blooming mill has rolls 37 in. 
in diameter, with body 100 in. long. It is equipped 
with modern mill tables and manipulator. With the 
exception of the passes in the rolls, it is an exact dupli- 
cate of the 44-in. blooming mill which the same com- 
pany built for Homecourt, France. 

The 36-in. roughing mill has a feature which is new. 
Large collars are necessary on the bottom rolls to per- 
mit rolling blanks for structural beams. This ordinar- 
ily means an exceptionally wide window in the hous- 
ings, or else a removable cap on the housings. It will 
be appreciated better what this means when it is stated 
that these collars are frequently 48 to 50 in. in diam- 
eter. To overcome these difficulties, the engineers de- 
signed a new roll-carrying device for the mill. The 
bottom roll is mounted in a cradle which can be moved 
by means of a hydraulic cylinder. One photograph 
shows this feature very clearly, the bottom roll being 


| MERICAN built structural mills are being in- 





In the View Above, the Cradle and Slide, by Means of 

Which the Lower Roll Is Removed from the Stand, Are 

Prominent This permits the use of rolls with large 
collars, rolling blanks for structural steel 


At the Right Is One of the Three-High 28-In. Mills 
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shown partly removed. This mill has a screwdown, as 
it will, at times, be operated as a billet mill. The tables 
on both sides of the mill are equipped with manipula- 
tors for turning and moving the beam blank and rai! 
blooms. 

The 28-in. mills are of the standard type, with the 
housing feet bolted together so that the entire stand 
can be lifted off the bed plate and another stand sub- 
stituted. This feature is common in America, as it 
greatly reduces the time required for changing the mil! 
from one section to another. The United Engineering 
& Foundry Co. designed the rolls and guide equipment, 
all of which were fitted in place before shipment. Th« 
first stand of the 28-in. mill is equipped with tilting 
tables fitted with United patent stake manipulators 
Table No. 16 is of the composite type, that is, one-half 
tilting, and the other half stationary. 

By these arrangements the rails or structural mate- 
rial being rolled are automatically switched from one 
pass to another. All the operator has to ao is to raise 
or lower the tables. These refinements not only in 
crease the output of the mill, but reduce the quantity 
and quality of labor required. The runout table is 
equipped with a device for hot straightening beams 
and channels. This materially reduces the amount of 
cold straightening. The saws, gages, roller tables and 
hot bed are especially arranged for handling both rails 
and structural material. 

The light structural mill roll stands are similar in 
design to the 28-in. mills. The first stand is equipped 
with tilting tables fitted with patent stake manipula- 
tors. The mill is designed to roll light structural sec- 
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20ND 24'STRUCTURAL MILL 





28" ROUGHING MILL 28 FINISHING MILL 


It Is Expected That the 44-In. Blooming Mill, at Lower Left, Will Supply, Not Only All the Blooms for the 36-In. Mill in 
Center and the 28-In, Mills at Right, But Also a Portion of the Steel for the 24-In. and 20-In. Structural Mills at Top of 
Cut. Some of the steel for the structural mill will come from an older blooming mill 


tions, also mine rails. On account of the large tonnage 
such a mill will produce, it has a double finishing end. 
Space was allowed so that the hot bed could be in- 
creased in length. The roller straighteners are 
equipped with extra housings, so that they can be 
changed from one section to another as quickly as the 
roll stands. The blooms for the light structural mill 
will be partly supplied by the 44-in. blooming mill and 
partly by an existing blooming mill, not shown on the 
layout. The runout tables are equipped with both cold 
saws and shears. 

France to-day controls approximately 35 per cent 
of the iron ore reserves of Europe, or twice as much 
as the British Isles and three times as much as Sweden 
or the German Republic. With the introduction of 
American practice into its rolling mills, France should 
soon take the lead in Europe in the production of steel. 
The next twenty years may witness a wonderful growth 
and development of the industries of France. 


American Rolling Mill Co. Offers to Buy 
Ashland Iron & Mining Co. 


The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
has made a definite proposition for the purchase of 
the assets of the Ashland Iron & Mining Co., Ashland, 
Ky. The details of the offer have not been made 
public. The offer to purchase the Ashland company’s 
plant is being made with a view to strengthening the 
position of the American Rolling Mill Co. in the steel 
industry. Should the deal go through, the American 
Rolling Mill Co. will acquire two blast furnaces with 
a capacity of 100,00 tons of pig iron yearly; a prac- 
tically new open-hearth department, consisting of six 
100-ton furnaces; a very modern blooming mill and six 
sheet mills. The deal also includes the railroad prop- 
erty of the company and the coal holdings. A meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Ashland Iron & Mining 
Co. has been called for Dec. 21 at Ashland to hear 
and discuss the proposition made by the Middletown 
company. 


Navy Awards Bar and Shape Tonnages 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—The Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, has awarded steel 
bar and shape tonnages in connection with the opening 
of bids on Nov. 1. It has not as yet made awards on 
plate and sheet tonnages. The material is for navy 
yard stocks. Of the 1000 tons of steel bars called for, 
450 tons went to the Cambria Steel Co., at 1.60c., base 
Pittsburgh, while miscellaneous lots went to the Cam- 
den Forge Co., the Empire Galvanizing Co., the Erie 
Forge Co., and the Pacific Coast Steel Co. Of the 1300 
tons of shapes included in the schedule, 900 tons went 
to the Cambria Steel Co., also at 1.60c., base Pitts- 
burgh, and other lots went to the Pacific Coast Steel 
Co., the Bethlehem Steel Co., and the Empire Galva- 
nizing Co. 

The bureau cancelled a portion of the steel bar and 
shape tonnages, having transferred material of this 


kind from yards where it was not needed to those where 
it is required. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy De- 
partment opened bids on Wednesday of last week for 
a warehouse to be built in Hawaii, involving 600 tons 
of shapes and a small quantity of reinforced concrete 
bars. The lowest bid for the general contract was sub- 
mitted by W. F. Martens, Rochester, N. Y., at $249,964, 
who has promised completion of contract in 280 days 
from the date of the award. 


Will Prepare Plant to Make Larger Guns 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—The naval ordnance plant 
at South Charleston, W. Va., will be prepared during 
the present fiscal year for the manufacture of guns of 
the larger size, according to the report of Rear Admiral 
C. W. Park, Civil Engineers Corps, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, Rear Admiral 
C. B. McVay, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, reports 
that practically all of the cancelled wartime contracts 
were financially closed. A few contractors, however, 
did not accept what the bureau considered just and 
reasonable settlements and have brought suit in the 
Court of Claims. 

A total of $101,247,784.26 has been returned to the 
Treasury Department out of war-time appropriations, 
in addition to the $195,833,843.69 which was returned 
by the act of Feb. 25, 1919. 

New contracts, amounting to $8,204,253.20, were 
awarded during the year for technical ordnance mate- 
rial, such as guns, gun forgings, projectiles, fire-control 
equipment, etc. This does not include contracts for 
commerical material procured through the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. 


Will Establish Yale & Towne Plant in Germany 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., 
hoists, locks, ete., announces it will establish in Ger- 
many a branch plant. This company does a large 
export business, particularly in South American coun- 
tries. By establishing a plant in Germany it will avail 
itself of the low production costs in that country, 
thereby placing itself in a position to compete more 
successfully for export business. Where the German 
plant will be located and when production will start, 
has not been made public. Peter F. Augerbraun, super- 
intendent of design and production Stamford, will be 
manager of the proposed German plant. 


W. A. Baldwin, regional manager of the Erie Rail- 
road at Youngstown, Ohio, announces that car repair 
shops of the Erie at Meadville, Pa., Cleveland and 
Galion, Ohio, will be closed the middle of December 
and will not reopen until after the first of the year. 
The saspension is necessary, states Mr. Baldwin, in 
order to curtail expenses in this period of light freight 
traffic, which is declared to be 33 per cent lighter than 
normal. He reports that the Erie shops have not 
operated full time since November, 1920. 
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Nipple Reaming and Chamfering Machine 


A nipple reaming and chamfering machine intended 
to produce a better nipple at a lower cost than by the 
present established method, is being placed on the mar- 
ket by the Murchey Machine & Tool Co., Detroit. The 
reaming and chamfering is handled as one operation, 
the thread cutting being a separate operation. Where 
reaming is done on a threading machine at one opera- 
tion with the threading, it causes an undue strain on 
the dies, it is claimed, this strain resulting in relatively 
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The Chuck Is Opened by the Foot Level} 


higher manufacturing costs, due to the necessity of 
constantly repairing and replacing dies and die parts. 

The machine shown in the illustration is equipped 
for reaming and chamfering, the capacity being % to 
2-in, pipe in lengths, close nipple, to 12 in. The pipe 
is held in the chuck which is opened by the foot lever 
and which automatically closes when the foot is raised 
and the lever released. After the nipple is reamed and 
chamfered it is knocked out by the operator putting in 
a new pipe, and drops into the receptacle provided. 
The chuck has hardened and ground jaws, slides on 
wide bearings, and centers itself as the dies start cut- 
ting. The machine is ruggedly constructed and has 
ample bearings on all moving parts. The countershaft 
is arranged with right and left hand pulleys and cone 
pulley, resulting in four different speeds. An oil pump 
is provided. 2 

The output is said to be 650 %-in. or 350 1%-in. 
nipples per hour reamed and chamfered. The weight 
is given as approximately 1200 lb. and the floor space 
required, 8 by 2 ft. 

While primarily designed for reaming and chamfer- 
ing purposes, for plants whose production is not great 
enough to make advisable a separation of the operations, 
the machine can be equipped with dies for threading 
nipples or pipe from % to % in. in diameter. It will 
also thread tees, valves, studs and other parts requir- 
ing threading on both ends. 


New Form of Planer Motor Drive 


With the intention of solving the problem of pre- 
venting planers from overtravel, either on reversal, 
or on failure of voltages, or from other causes, the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has developed 
a new form of control for the direct connected motor 
drive, which employs dynamic braking for stopping. 

The apparatus consists of a control panel on which 
are mounted the necessary rheostats, contactors, etc., a 
resistance; a master switch or push button, and a 
standard direct current reversing adjustable speed 
motor. The control falls into two groups, one with a 
resistance selecting contactor, the other without it. 
The rest of the equipment, consisting of forward, re- 
verse and accelerating contactors, is the same in both 
cases, 

The selective resistance contactor controls the value 
of the dynamic brake resistance in each direction of 
rotation, so that the resistor can be adjusted for one 
direction without affecting the adjustment in the other. 
A machine equipped with this control that is geared to 
give 25 to 50 ft. per min. on the cut stroke, and 50 to 
100 ft. per min. on the return stroke with motor speeds 
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of 250 to 500 r.p.m. on the cut and 500 to 1000 on the 
return can have the dynamic brake on the cut adjusted 
to give a maximum stopping effort of 500 r.p.m. with- 
out regard to the return. Otherwise, it is explained, 
the resistance being adjusted for 1000 r.p.m. or th« 
maximum speed, the braking effort at 500 r.p.m. wil 
not be great enough to stop the planer quickly on th 
return stroke. 

On a machine in actual operation the full load of th 
cutting tool is added to the braking load of the motor, 
and, if both are equal the overtravel beyond the set 
limits of the machine will be half of the overtravel with 
no load on the tool. With the resistance selecting con- 
tactor, the braking load on the motor at 500 r.p.m. is 
made approximately 200 per cent of full load, which is 
said to affect the difference in overtravel in two ways 
First, the brake resistor being adjusted at 200 per cent 
instead of approximately 100 per cent of full load, re- 
duces overtravel 50 per cent. Second, the effect of ful! 
load on the tool reduces the overtravel 33 per cent th« 
motor braking effort being twice that on the tool load 
Thus the difference in overtravel between no load and 
full load becomes approximately 33 per cent of the dif- 
ference when no selecting contactor is used. 

The features claimed for the new type of drive are 
dependability, ease, certainty and adaptability of oper- 
ation, and time efficiency. Difficulties due to the weld- 
ing of contactor tips are said to be effectively and sim- 
ply avoided. The utilization of dynamic braking with 
the further refinement of the selective resistance is 
said further to permit of many operations*which are 
difficult, if not impossible with other types of control. 
It is said to be possible to jog the planer effectively by 
means either of the master switch or with a push-but- 
ton station. 


New Screw-Blade Propeller Blower 


A screw-blade propeller type blower, known as the 
Vano, which operates against pressure up to 8 in. 
water, has been placed on the market by the Coppus 
Engineering & Equipment Co., Worcester. In addition 
to high running efficiency it is claimed that the power 
consumption at constant speed is practically unaffected 
by variations in air delivery or pressure. 

The blower is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The air current leaving the propeller is sub- 





The Air Current Is Subdivided by Individual Guide-Vane 
Blades 


divided by individual guide-vane blades and is taken up 
by them without shock. These blades have a curvature 
that increases in the direction of the propeller rota- 
tion, which concentrate the air current and give it a 
further acceleration inside the stationary guide vane 
so that a considerable part of the pressure is produced 
in the latter. A large part of the end thrust is thus 
taken up by the stationary guide-vane casing. Thé« 
air streams into which the flow of air has been sub- 
divided leave the guide-vane casing slightly rotating, 
and converge toward the axis, so that the smallest 
section of the air flow is beyond the guide-vane casing. 








Trend of British Machine Tool Exports 


Not Keeping Pace with American Machine 
Tools, in Spite of Being Cheaper—German Pre- 
War Predominance More Apparent Than Real 


BY W. Hi. 


chine tools that have just become available pro- 

vide interesting information as to the compara- 

tive position of American and British tools in the 
world’s markets. Recent years have witnessed some 
ibnormal conditions in the foreign demand for machin 
tools, and one has considerable uncertainty on attempt- 
ing to feel the way back to “normalcy,” as there seems 
to be no such thing. One of the charts represents the 
position in the world’s trade of the three most impor- 
tant producing countries, during the past twelve years. 
The first interesting detail revealed, and also pos- 
sibly the most important, is the situation shown by the 
‘ecord before the war. Up through 1913 the Amer- 
ican position was rapidly improving, while it will be 
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british, German and American Exports of Machine Tools 


noted that British trade made very little progress; 
the actual British figures being about $3,700,000 in 
1909 and $4,900,000 in 1913, as compared with Amer- 
ican exports of some $3,600,000 in 1909 and $16,000,000 
in 1918. 

Such returns testify most eloquently to the splen- 
lid engineering represented in the American designs. 
and the actual recognition of this superiority in the 
markets of the world. Plainly, American manufac- 
turers and exporters have little to fear from foreign 
“competition”; and it is recognized that in the world’s 
markets for these tools there is little real competition, 
because the differences in design, in materials and in 
workmanship frequently place the American product in 
a class by itself, far above all foreign tools. 

Now, the line representing German experience is 
deceptive, because the classification employed by the 
German customs authorities includes all metal-making 
equipment and machinery, much of which is not in- 
cluded in the British and American returns, and the 
large bulk of the German totals suggests that they 
enjoyed a very large trade, which is not the case. 
Their best market during these pre-war years, outside 
of Europe, was South America, and their influence in 
that market was comparatively strong. 

Yet, according to a survey made by one of our 
American publishing companies, British manufacturers 
had supplied about 42 per cent of the tools, American 
manufacturers 39 per cent and German manufacturers 
12 per cent, which represents more accurately the esti- 
mate one forms of the comparative trade of the several 
nationalities after traveling through overseas markets. 


*Chief, Industrial Machinery Division, 


a Department of 
Commerce, Washington. 


RASTALL* —— 


Because of this difference in classification, it is impor- 
tant to note not the values represented by these lines, 
but the slope. German trade increased from about 
$12,400,000 in 1910 to $19,500,000 in 1913, a gain of 
57 per cent, while the American gain was 166 per cent 
during the same period. Obviously, American inter- 
ests have every reason to be perfectly satisfied with 
this pre-war record. 

Confusion resulting from the declaration of war 
in 1914 caused a temporary setback in American ex- 
ports, and the German business was completely de- 
stroyed, not to revive until after the armistice, late in 
1918. The record of the war years requires no com- 
ment. British manufacturers were wholly occupied 
with war duties, and American manufacturers could 
sell all that they could ship, and this condition con- 
tinued for some time after hostilities ceased. 

Our present problem is introduced by the remain- 
der of the chart. British tools usually differ greatly 
from the American types, and the world’s markets for 
such equipment have been inadequately supplied for 
some years. Also, the increase in cost per tool would 
cause the line to rise, in spite of the fact that the 
values have been corrected for fluctuation in exchange 
and are expressed in dollars, not pounds sterling. But 
at any rate the American line is falling rapidly, the 
3ritish is rising, while the German return for 1920 is 
approximately the same as for 1913, at about $19,000,- 
000. The probability is that the American total for 
1921 will approximate $20,000,000. 

In the second diagram we have further details as 
a monthly record of more recent British experience, 
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‘Aug. Sent. Oct. Nov Dec. Jan feb. Mor Apr May June July 
1920 1921 
british Foreign Trade in Machine Tools 
taken from data published by Machinery (London) and 
forwarded by Candler Cobb, American Trade Commis- 
sioner there. This data cannot be checked with that 
for the first diagram, as it does not cover a com- 
plete calendar year, and the data are from a different 
source. However, it will be noted that, contrary to the 
suggestion of the first diagram, British total exports 
are decreasing rapidly, and for all of 1921 will ap- 
proximate less than £3,000,000, or (say) $12,000,000. 


This trend in the line on the diagram suggests that, ° 


although one would expect that the demands for Brit- 
ish style tools had not been adequately supplied for 
years, and the corresponding market for American 
style tools had been over-supplied, the influence of the 
latter is still powerful enough to prevent the develop- 
ment of the market for the former, viz., the simpler 
and less expensive types of equipment—a circumstance 
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1546 THE IRON AGE December 15, 1921 
TABLE I 
British Machine Tool Exports 
Drilling Grinding Lathes Milling Planing and Presses, Punch- Other 
Shaping ing, Shearing Descriptions 

1920 No. £ No. £ No. ae No. £ No. £ No. £ No. £ Total £ 
Aug. 296 39,700 68 8,864 607 150,651 58 22,893 103 44,526 83 17,776 269 59,290 343,700 
Sept. 310 40,721 75 5,871 489 131,132 86 32,031 78 21,475 36 17,403 215 59,696 308.329 
Oct. 309 58,383 90 8,990 472 98,509 63 17,458 78 36,313 57 15,055 205 13,271 307.979 
Nov. 395 68,140 103 15,091 615 160,291 91 24,625 79 45,302 113 28,800 305 73,838 416,087 
eee 338 68,565 173 - 16,466 596 152,043 118 25,845 111 50,729 65 17,417 251 86,018 417,083 
1921 

Jan. 355 59,221 101 20,547 431 120,036 59 23,940 136 §=©5 4,981 53 17,761 334 98,293 394,779 
Feb. 234 46,549 76 16,769 255 116,405 55 ©=-: 17,612 46 21,492 75 20,740 197 60,725 300,291 
March 159 48,422 101 15,147 368 111,748 125 21,805 81 36,815 99 39,591 255 64,311 337,839 
April 147 50,543 47 17,239 243 109,336 26 18,987 64 53,710 50 21,032 256 60,686 331,533 
May 174 25,444 29 6,837 138 56,268 83 17,161 66 26,948 28 26,522 216 76,535 235.715 
June 76 24,168 41 10,556 246 96,958 S$ 31,249 27 =: 18,055 24 10,472 146 68,421 259'879 
July 170 20,422 44 6,488 236 95,440 60 15,440 23 21,052 34 18,824 129 59,883 237,549 
Aug. 87 29,824 73 11,841 192 54,048 8 3,122 32 12,260 45 21,510 117 49,098 181,698 
Total 3,050 580,102 1,021 °160,705 4,888 1,452,860 920 272,168 924 443,658 712 272,903 2,895 890,065 4,072,461 


that encourages more aggressive selling on the part 
of Americans. 

In considering the comparative position of Amer- 
ican and British machine tools in the markets of the 
world, it should be remembered that, for many years, 
America has shipped great quantities of these tools to 
the United Kingdom, while the trade in the opposite 
direction has not exceeded $100,000 in any one year— 
a condition that is not to be attributed entirely to the 
workings of the tariff. 

But, following the armistice, there has been a 
strong tendency for the British imports of American 
made tools to recede from the very high levels of war 
days. In August, 1920, British imports still exceeded 
their exports, but as the diagram shows, there has 
been a rapid decrease in the volume of this business, 
and it has reached low levels, which fact in itself has 
a most important influence on the American returns; 
for even as late as 1920 the United Kingdom absorbed 
25 per cent of the total American exports of meta! 
working machinery. 

The diagram also shows the monthly record of 
British lathe exports. Further details of this sort fo1 
other types of machine tools are given in Table I, from 
which it will be noted that the trade in standard tools, 
such as lathes, drills, milling machines, planes, shapers, 
etc., is rapidly decreasing, while special types, like 
grinders, punches, and the unclassified types are still 
in good demand. Corresponding data with regard to 
British imports are shown in Table II. 


Boston Chapter, A. S. M. E. Meets 


The Boston section, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 14, inspected 
and studied the Lynn, Mass., plant of the General 
Electric Co. The members attending were made up 
into four parties for the inspection by groups of the 
motor, turbine, street lighting and meters and _ in- 
strument departments. Late in the afternoon, moving 
pictures of various manufacturing operations were 
shown, following which dinner was served. In the 








pervnnenienene sees ’ 


Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., delivered a paper on 
“Precision in Machine Tool Work; Its History and 
Modern Developments.” 


Sheet Metal Products Association Meets in 
Chicago 
The Sheet Metal Products Association held its 


eleventh annual convention at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Dec. 8 and 9. The meeting was attended by 
45 sheet metal products manufacturers and mill repre- 
sentatives. Considerable attention was given in the 
discussion to cost accounting and sales problems. The 
matter of gaining wider recognition for the association 
label and greater publicity for the products manu- 
factured by the members brought out a general ex- 
pression of opinion and resulted in the adoption of a 
resolution urging the rolling mills to give serious con- 
sideration to the launching of a general advertising 
campaign to promote the demand for sheets and sheet 
products. The secretary was directed to send copies 
of the resolution to all mills. 

Officers elected for the coming year include: Presi- 
dent, F. L. Nelson, O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis; 
treasurer, A. N. Eaton, Nebraska & Iowa Steel Tank 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; vice-presidents, F. L. Canine, Craw- 
fordsville (Ind.) Wire & Nail Co., William A. Knapp, 
Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, and M. B. Armstrong, 
Thomas & Armstrong Co., London, Ohio. The associa- 
tion membership is made up of manufacturers of 
sheet metal farm and highway equipment, such as 
grain bins, corn cribs, watering tanks, culverts and 
wagon tanks. 


Five hundred tons of steel for the Riley Creek 
bridge, the last gap in the Government’s standard gage 
railway from Seward to Nenana, Alaska, has reached 
Seattle recently from the Atlantic seaboard on the 
steamship Harry Luckenbach. The steel was imme- 
diately transshipped on the Admiral liner LaTouche for 
delivery to Anchorage, Alaska. The new Riley Creek 
bridge will be completed in January, when the Gov- 











evening there was a joint meeting with the Lynn sec- ernment will have a standard line of 411 miles. A gap 
tion, American Institute of Electrical Engineers at at the Tanaka River will later be spanned by a 700-ft. 
which W. E. Hoke, Baltimore, formerly with Pratt & steel bridge. 
CCOMEUECLCET DORE E OSERCEREREETRTRORERSRRNRETND ODEVOON ET NUNTEULERERERERNEY COUN OU CTU CLUOTUUETEOOTDERENEEORODEADAOROORRODEEEEONTEDEETET CeenTOTONOOOT Heneeenennnnenens 
TABLE II 
British Machine Tool Imports 
Planingand Pvresses, Punch- Other 
Drilling Frinding Lathes Milling Shaping ing, Shearing Descriptions 

1920 No £ No. £ No. £ No £ No. £ No. £ No. £ Total £ 
Aug. 313 82,824 121 32,450 216 40,809 176 52,517 96 28,482 1,095 18,228 428 107,444 362,754 
Sept 443. «32,744 +4115 28,332 214 35,735 98 22,634 56 24,640 83 12,568 350 62,393 219,046 
Oct. 145 64,200 131 16626 145 22,097 117 32.445 72 12,120 161 37,919 454 42003 227.410 
Nov. 216 54,062 122 10,614 95 12,386 83 24,832 43 12,989 132 45,456 198 35.854 196.193 
Dec. 148 32,671 44 8,624 123 19,917 27 5,841 63 17,764 92 46,748 212 40,871 171,936 
1921 

Jan. 126 20,990 79 16,715 127 17,628 27 138,242 25 4,891 72 49,406 171 65,843 188,715 
Feb. 123 6,496 2 2,460 111 14,751 7 14,640 48 3,599 58 26,300 312 47,510 115,756 
March 188 4,482 9 665 137 14,787 6 237 14 1,994 36 14,092 128 24,959 61,216 
April 189 4,636 91 2,184 145 6,318 q 2,990 45 3,454 40 12,141 65 19,490 51,213 
May 10 1,270 21 6,296 16 3,552 2,633 17 550 36 11,768 170 11,613 37,677 
June 152 3,395 9 1,205 35 4.326 345 12 2169 78 17,648 35 10,166 39,249 
July 61 1.691 26 4,533 37 1,500 11 3,811 6 1,715 4 4,275 23 3257 20.782 
Aug. 46 869 35 960 55 1,675 3 ae ee” Se ee ee es ae eT 
Total 2,160 310,880 805 131,664 1,455 195,481 606 176,839 6510 116,710 1,904 297,954 2,602 480,117 1,708,595 








Calculating a Foundry Iron Value 


Unit Valuation of Elements in Foundry Pig Irons 
—Silicon, Manganese and Phosphorus Considered as 
Metalloids—Carbon and Sulphur Grouped with Fe 


OUNDRYMEN who have been accustomed to 

thinking and speaking in terms of the simple 

ratio of “silicon to iron,” in purchasing metal 
for the ordinary run of foundry work, will at some 
time face the problem of producing castings which 
must comply with rigid specifications—chemical and 
physical. Measured by these standards, the elements 
silicon and iron will not suffice—it becomes imperative 
to co-ordinate all alloyed elements in a mixture, by 
lowering or raising them, to balance the rigid chemical 
and physical specifications demanded of a high duty and 
‘omplicated casting. 

The cupola mixing process then hinges on whether 
the metals to be used contain the desired inherent ele- 
ments in balanced form; whether deficient elements 
have to be chemically incorporated as ferroalloys, or 
whether excess elements have to be lowered by the 
ise of selected or special metals. Then it is that the 
natter of unit valuation of elements, present and ab- 
sent, becomes a real factor to the foundryman, rather 
than a mere academic question. 

Commercial pig iron is a conglomerate mass of iron, 
‘arbon, silicon, sulphur, phosphorus and manganese, in 
arying proportions. Each of the metallic and metal- 
loidal elements alloyed with cast iron performs its con- 
iunetive function in determining ultimate results, there- 
fore (with the possible exception of sulphur) a fairly 
approximate unit value may be placed on each one. 
Carbon is the distinguishing and controlling factor in 
cast iron; that is: its presence or absence in substan- 
tial amounts determines whether the metal is cast iron, 
steel or wrought iron. Hence its unit value, together 
with sulphur, may be included with the iron unit value, 
and the total weight of the three elements computed 
by difference, after having determined the weights of 
silicon, manganese and phosphorus. 

Silicon, manganese and phosphorus may be consid- 
ered. the alloyed elements of basal value; and if the 
accepted base metal for a mixture does not contain 
sufficient silicon and manganese to impart the requisite 
amounts of each element to the resultant casting, ferro- 
alloys are used. If phosphorus is needed, and the iron 
does not contain a sufficient amount of this element, 
ferrophosphorus is used; or if an iron contains too much 
phosphorus for specific work, a certain percentage of 
ow phosphorus metal is used to produce a low average 
f that element in the mixture. Therefore, the ele- 
nental manipulations sometimes become complicated; 
ind to obtain satisfactory results in balancing a metal 
mixture, with desirable inherent constituent elements, 
requires skill and expense. 


Advantage of Using Irons Rather Than Alloys 


But as such a natural mixture will admit of a 
more uniform distribution of the elements throughout 
the metal mass, compared with a mixture “boosted” by 
ferroalloys, the intrinsic value is in favor of using as a 
base metal an iron which carries well balanced elements. 
The loss by oxidation of manganese, when used in ferro- 
manganese form, is 20 to 25 per cent greater than the 
manganese loss when a manganous pig iron (1.25 to 
2.50 per cent manganese) is used. The oxidation loss 
of silicon is greater when ferrosilicon is used than when 
a normally high silicon pig iron is used. 

Therefore, in addition to the regular value factors 
given below for ferroalloys, there is a recognized inher- 
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ent premium unit value attached to the element iron 
which is so balanced in silicon, manganese and phos- 
phorus contents that it may be used as a base metal, 
to the exclusion of ferroalloys, in the manufacture of 
high-grade castings. This premium value to a melter 
may be safely placed at 10 per cent over the price of 
standard iron unit value—or (0.0092 x 0.10)—0.00092c. 
per lb., based on a $22.50 market price. Therefore, the 
factor 0.00092 will be used as the premium iron unit 
value for “special iron.” Using the base price of $22.50 
per ton, f.o.b. cars at furnace, for standard No. 2 South- 
ern iron, the iron unit value will be found to be 
($17.76—1930) =—0.0092c. per lb.; and for “special iron” 
(0.0092+-0.00092)=—0.0101c. per lb. Therefore, these 
factors will be used for iron unit values, including car- 
bon and sulphur. 


Calculation of Metalloid Factors 


The factors for silicon, manganese and phosphorus 
values are computed as follows: Electrolytic ferrosili- 
con (50 per cent silicon), selling at $72 per ton, ship- 
ping point, is equivalent to $63 for contained silicon, or 
($63=-1000) =—0.063c. per lb. for contained silicon, there- 
fore the factor 0.063 will be used for the silicon unit 
value. It requires about six and one-half times the 
amount of high silicon iron (12 per cent silicon) to sup- 
ply the same amount of silicon to a mixture as will ob- 
tain by the use of 50 per cent ferrosilicon, hence it is 
more economical to use this grade of ferroalloy in foun- 
dry mixtures. 

Ferromanganese (80 per cent manganese), selling 
at $100 per ton, c.i.f. seaboard, is equivalent to ($100— 
1600)—0.0625c. per lb. for contained manganese, there- 
fore the factor 0.0625 will be used for the manganese 
unit value. It requires more than five times the amount 
of high manganese iron (12 to 15 per cent manganese) 
or four times as much spiegeleisen (20 per cent man- 
ganese) to supply the same amount of manganese to a 
mixture, as will be obtained from the use of ferroman- 
ganese. Hence it is more economical to use this high 
grade of ferroalloy in foundry mixtures. 

Ferrophosphorus (20 per cent phosphorus) iron sell- 
ing at $47 per ton, shipping point, is equivalent to $32.25 
for contained phosphorus, or ($32.25+400)—0.08e. per 
lb. of contained phosphorus, therefore the factor 0.03 
will be used for the useful phosphorus unit value. The 
element phosphorus, however, may be stated as having 
a dual valuation. That is: its presence has a value for 
certain work, and its Absence creates a value for cer- 
tain other work, therefore a valuation “down” may be 
given this element. 

With standard Southern iron (approximately 1 per 
cent phosphorus) selling at $22.50 per ton at the furnace, 
and low phosphorus iron (0.03 to 0.04 per cent phos- 
phorus) selling at $26 per ton at the furnace, there is 
created a premium of $3.50 per ton for decrease in phos- 
phorus. Comparing the phosphorus present in the two 
irons, there is a decrease of (20—0.60)=19.40 lb. per 
ton of metal, or ($3.50 + 19.4) = 0.18. per lb. for de- 
creased phosphorus; therefore the factor 0.18 will be 
used for the “down” phosphorus unit value, in addition 
to the small amount of useful phosphorus present and 
needed. 

Following factors, summarized from data given 
above, will be used in valuing elements in standard pig 
irons: 

0.0630c. per lb. for silicon, 
0.0800c. per Ib. for phosphorus, 


0.0625¢e. per Ib. for manganese, 
0.0092¢c. per Ib. for iron, carbon and sulphur. 


Following factors, summarized from data given 
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1548 THE IRON AGE 


above, will be used in valuing elements in special pig 
irons: 


0 0630c. per lb. for silicon, 


0.0800c, per lb. for useful phosphorus, 

0.1800c. per lb. for decreased phosphorus below 1 per 
cent, 

0.0625c. per lb. for manganese, 

(0.0092 0.00092) 0.0101c. per lb, for iron, carbon 


sulphur, etc 

Of course, these factors will vary with change in 
prices of ferroalleys, and low phosphorus, or “acid 
Bessemer” iron, but the principle of valuation will re- 
main the same, and the foundryman will be enabled to 
figure at all times whether it will be more economical 
te use ferroalloys or to purchase a “premium iron” 
which will supply the desired elements and eliminate 
the undesirable elements, or keep them within casting 
specifications. The principles involved in the calcula- 
tions are as follows, the price of iron being $22.50 per 
ton f.o.b. furnace for standard Southern iron: 


Assumed average analysis 
Per Cent Lb. per Ton 
Si 2.00 10 
IP 1.00 max <V 
Mn 0.50 min 10 
S 0.00 Max l 
C 3.75 iv 
Ke 92.7 LSo4 1930 
2000 
Valu n ¢ nm ts 
S 10 «k OL.0630 $2.52 
I 20 & O.OS00 1.60 
Mn 10 & 0.0625 0.62 
Fe +C S 1930 x 0.0092 17.76 
$22.50 f.o.b. turnace 


The principle involved in the calculation of the unit 
values of special analysis iron is as follows: 


imed average analysis 
Per Cent Lb. per Tor 

Si 2.00 hi) 
Pp 0.40 \ 
M con 
Ss n 
C 
i 2 1s 19 


lation of elements 


Si 40 x 1 UBS SZ « 
}? Ss « OOO O.64 
P (20—8) 12 K 0.1860 2.1 
Mn 2 0.0625 1.56 
Fe+C+S§ 1927 xk 0.0101 19.46 
$26.34 f.o.b. furnace 


With each advance of 0.50 unit of silicon, 10 lb. of 
silicen will be added to the ton of metal, and a lowering 
of 10 lb. of iron, for which the foundryman pays (10x 
0.063 )=0.63c. per ton for increased silicon and has de- 
ducted (10x0.0092)—0.092c. per ton for iron, or about 
an average of 0.53c. net advance per ton of pig iron 
for each 0.50 point advance in silicon, as follows: 








Value 

Silicon Ave Fe + 
Range Si C+S Total 
1.25 to1.74 1.50 17.85 $21.96 
1.75 to 2.24 2.00 17.7¢ 22.50 
Standard 2.25 to 2.74 2.51 17.66 23.03 
Ss 0.05 max 2.75 to 3.24 3.00 17.57 23.57 
P 1.00,.max 3.25 to 3.74 3.50 17.48 24.11 
Mn 0.50 mir 3.75 to 4.00 4.00 17.39 24.65 
1.25 to 1.74 1.50 $1.89 $4.35 $19.57 $25.81 
1.75 to 2.24 2.00 2.52 4.35 19.47 26.33 
Special 2.25 to 2.74 2.50 3.15 1.36 19.36 26.586 
S 0.05 max 2.75 to 3.24 3.00 3.78 4.35 19.26 27.39 
- 0.40 3.25 to 3.74 d.00 4.4] $35 19.16 27.92 
Mn 1.25 3.75 to 4.00 1.00 O4 1.3 19.06 28.45 


The principle involved in calculating the cost of a 
ferroalloy mixture as compared with straight pig iron 
used as a base metal is given below. The following 
alloy mixture was used by certain shell manufacturers 
during the war. Metal prices per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point are based on April, 1921, market prices: 


Per Lb. Ton 
Mix Si e Mn Cent Lib Price Price 
Pig iron ... 2.00 0.60 0.70 32.00 640 * 0.0126 = $8.06 
Steel ...... 0.10 0.04 0.75 30.00 600 x 0.0070 = 4.20 
Scrap fdy... 1.30 0.30 0.75 37.00 740 x 0.0060 — 4.40 
Ferrosilicon .50.00 ae ina 0.70 14 x 0.0630 = 0.88 
Ferromangan. ... ... $0.00 0.30 6X 0.0625 = 0.37 


100.00 2000 X 0.08955 = $17.91 


Cast. analysis 1.263 0.311 0.749 


December 15, 192] 


The following pig mixture would answer the sam 
purposes: 


Per Lb. Tor 
Mix Si P Mn Cent Lb. Price Price 
= 
Pee iron... 2.75 0.60 1.25 30 600 X 0.0135 = $8.1' 
Steel . -ivagnae: tae 0.75 30 £600 x 0.0070 4.” 
Scrap fdy....: 1.30 0.30 0.75 40 800 x 0.0060 = 4.8 


100 2000 X 0.08605 = $17.1) 
Cast. analysis 1.256 0.0312 0.739 
In addition to saving $0.81 per ton by using the lat- 
ter mixture, a more uniform casting may be expected 
by reason of a more equal distribution of the elements 
silicon and manganese, which are inherent constituents 
of the metals used in the mixture. 


Boston Chapter, Society for Steel Treating, 
Holds Laboratory Meeting 


Through the courtesy of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the Boston chapter, American Society 
for Steel Treating, held its initial laboratory meet- 
ing at the institute on the evening of Dec. 9. A large 
number attended. Irving H. Cowdrey, chairman, pre- 
sided and introduced Harrison W. Hayward, professor 
of materials of engineering at the institute. For the 
benefit of those not familiar with a testing materials 
laboratory, Professor Hayward explained first its func 
tions—routine, research, testing of structural steel, 
and just what constituted each kind of work unde 
these headings. This was followed by an explana- 
tion of the relation of the laboratory to industry, a 
lesson in the proper use of terms used in connection 
with laboratory work, and finally, useful information 
regarding the preparation of specimens to be presented 
for laboratory testing. 

Following Professor Hayward’s remarks, the mem- 
bers visited various laboratory divisions of the insti- 
tute, and with the aid of laboratory result sheets, wit- 
nessed tests made on a large number of specimens 
furnished by various steel companies. For the insti- 
tute, A. C. Fales and I. N. Zavarine conducted tests 
in the heat treating laboratory; Victor Homerberg in 
the metallographic laboratory; R. G. Adams in the 
autographic testing, hardness and shock testing labora- 
tory; and C. A. Chayne and E. M. Brickett in the com- 
mercial testing laboratory. In the shock tests, Mr. 
Adams was assisted by Mr. Cowdrey. An open dis 
cussion followed the testing, many questions being 
asked and answered by Mr. Cowdrey, and those in 
charge of the testing machines. Members attending 
agreed the meeting was the most interesting held by 
the Boston chapter and an effort will be made to hold 
another meeting at the institute. 


Drill Prices Reduced 


Another price reduction has been made on high 
speed and carbon steel] twist drills, effective Dec. 7. 
The reduction ranging from 10 to 30 per cent on various 
items. New prices to large consumers are 65 per cent 
off list for carbon drills and 30 to 40 per cent off list, 
depending on sizes, for high speed drills. Drill manu 
facturers report that the large stocks of drills that 
consumers have carried during the present year show 
signs of being used up‘and that the demand recent) 
has shown a little improvement. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover will open a confer- 
ence of constructors, architects and engineers in th 
assembly room of the Department of Commerce Thurs- 
day morning, Dec. 15, to consider the adoption of stand- 
ard contract forms for all classes of construction work 
The meeting has been called to consider the suggestion 
of the Hoover report on the elimination of waste in th 
building industry, that present contract forms need 
revision. 


The J. L. Collins Machine Co., doing a general foun- 


dry and machine shop business in Haverhill, has incor- 
porated under Massachusetts laws with a capital of 


$25,000. Jay L. Collins, 49 Webster Street, that city, 
is president, and Herman C. Leschke, 7 Lincoln Street, 
Bradford, treasurer. 
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Reworking Steel 


Scrap is likely to play a more important part 
in the manufacture of steel in the next few years 
than ever before. Except for material that is 
destroyed or dissipated there is a return for re- 
working at one time or another. An attractive 
concept has been that there is an average period. 
This is not precise, but it is a convenient assump- 
tion for purposes of discussion. Roughly speak- 
ing, the quantity of scrap that comes out at any 
time is determined by the period in which the 
material has been in employment, and by the 
rate of production of steel at the time it was put 
into employment. 

For a long time the production and consump- 
tion or employment of steel increased very rapid- 
ly, in a geometrical progression. The current out- 
come of scrap was in proportion to the produc- 
tion at some earlier time, when the tonnage was 
much less. Now the production of steel is increas- 
ing less rapidly. The record year for output was 
1917, and as 1922 is unlikely to show as large an 
output one may speak of there being five years 
without a new production record being made. 

Sometimes it is assumed that scrap comes 
back in 15 years, on an average. That is probably 
too short a period, but it will do for illustration. 
In any of the next few years the steel production 
of 15 years earlier will be a larger percentage of 
the production in those years than used to be the 
case. In 1906, for instance, the production of 
steel ingots and castings was six times the pro- 
duction in 1891, 15 years earlier, while the pro- 
duction of pig iron more than tripled in those 15 
years. Similar multiplications will not be shown 
comparing 1907 with 1922 or 1910 with .1925. 
Other things being equal, the proportion of 
scrap developing to new steel being made will in- 
crease over the proportions obtaining in recent 
years. 


As to the factor of the length of return, in- 
dustry has passed into a highly competitive pe- 
riod, where efficiency will be the watchword.  In- 
dustry will not stand still, but will employ its re- 
sources of brains and capital in improving proc- 
esses and lowering costs rather than in swelling 
output. Obviously that will mean ruthless -scrap- 
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ping of equipment if something better can be 
put into use. Incidentally there was much con- 
struction during the war of doubtful value there- 
after, and the three years since the ending of 
hostilities have been years of such uncertainty 
that little could be settled as to what should be 
done with the equipment. Thus, on the whole, 
the indication is that for the next few years new 
material is going to become scrap sooner than 
was formerly the case, and that again will tend 
to increase the proportion of scrap to new steel 
made. 


It may be asked why, if these are the trends, 
there is not more evidence now at hand to this 
effect. There have been two deterrent influences. 
There have been large quantities of iron ore at 
blast furnaces and on lower lake docks, which the 
owners desired to liquidate, and for more than a 
year there have been very high freight rates on 
scrap, higher in many cases than on pig iron. 
These high rates have caused scrap to be held 
back, while there are fair-sized accumulations of 
scrap in dealers’ yards. Thus the development 
of the scrap situation is delayed. 


About three-quarters of a billion tons of pig 
iron has been made in the United States up to 
date, and more than half of this total has been 
made in the past 15 years. Undoubtedly the ma- 
jor part of this iron is in employment or is capa- 
ble of being taken up for use as scrap. Merely a 
small percentage of this total store, returned for 
re-working each year, will provide a very sub- 
stantial tonnage of scrap. 


If proof were needed that Germany is working 
hard, it would be afforded by her heavy buying of 
American copper. This has reached proportions 
never equaled. For the ten months ended with 
October, exports of refined copper to Germany 
have been 39.50 per cent of the total and more 
than the combined exports to France, Great Brit- 
ain and Japan. Out of total exports of 468,215,221 
lb., Germany has taken 184,739,354 lb., while 177,- 
852,061 lb. went to the three other countries men- 
tioned. If the American exports to Holland of 
nearly 21,000,000 lb. are in part for German con- 
sumption, then Germany’s. share of the total ex- 
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ceeds 40 per cent. In 1913 exports to Germany 
were larger than to-day, but the percentage then 
was only one-third of the total. The larger per- 
centage now in spite of the smaller actual total 
is impressive through proving the high state of 
operations in the one country when business in 
the rest of the world is depressed. In 1913 every 
effort was being made in Germany to gather up 
stocks in preparation for war; to-day metal pur- 
chases are made in spite of the almost vanishing 
purchasing power of the mark. 


The Number of Workers 


In connection with the 1920 census a pre- 
liminary report has been issued on the number of 
persons gainfully employed, and thus material is 
furnished for a fresh appraisal of the disposition 
to work. Hitherto it has been necessary to de- 
pend upon the 1910 census and make estimates for 
changes that may have occurred since then. The 
census dates are April 15, 1910, and Jan. 1, 1920. 
The persons gainfully employed are not, of course, 
merely those who were actually engaged on the 
census dates but are those who were normally 
employed. 

Comparing 1910 and 1920, total population of 
continental United States increased from 91,972,- 
266 to 105,710,620, or 15 per cent; population ten 
years of age and older increased from 71,580,270 
to 82,739,315,-or a trifle more than 15 per cent, 
and the number gainfully employed increased 
from 38,167,336 to 41,609,192, or only 9 per cent. 


It is necessary to revise the view often ex- 
pressed of late, particularly in connection with 
estimates of “unemployment,” that an abnormally 
large proportion of the population was in employ- 
ment in 1920. The reverse was the case. Of 
those ten years old and older, 50.3 per cent. were 
gainfully employed in 1920, against 53.3 per cent 
in 1910, 50.2 per cent in 1900, and smaller propor- 
tions in earlier years. The high proportion was 
in 1910. The census report suggests that part of 
the decrease in proportion from April 15, 1910, to 
Jan. 1, 1920, may be due to farm labor not being 
employed on the winter date, but as the commonly 
expressed view was that farm labor had gone to 
the cities this does not begin to explain the diver- 
gence. Another respect in which some views 
must be revised is that of female labor. Of 
females ten years of age and over, 21.1 per cent 
were gainfully employed in 1920, against 23.4 per 
cent in 1910, 18.8 per cent in 1900 and smaller 
proportions in earlier years. In other words, the 
report of a female invasion is true, but the matter 
has become ancient history. The trend from 
1910 to 1920 was the other way. 


The reduction in the proportion of persons 
gainfully employed from 1910 to 1920 is presum- 
ably attributable in very considerable part if not 
wholly to increased attendance at school in the 
years following the tenth, in grade school, high 
school and college. Such a change is highly sat- 
‘ isfactory. It is quite improbable that the num- 
ber of habitual loafers, without proper means of 
support, has increased, while neither our social 
system nor our disposition to spend money en- 
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courages men to retire from gainful employment 
with a small competence such as would be at- 
tainable by any considerable proportion of the 
population. 

From the viewpoint of business, the matter is 
one which concerns our working strength. The 
number of workers has not increased in propor- 
tion to the population. What business men 
want to know in looking to the future is, at what 
rate can an industry or a line of employment be 
expected to grow? The decennial growth in popu- 
lation, in percentage, has been decreasing almost 
constantly. Prior to 1890 it was at various rates 
in excess of 20 per cent. From 1890 to 1900 and 
again from 1900 to 1910, it was 20 per cent, while 
from 1910 to 1920 it was 15 per cent. There has 
not been a geometrical progression, while from 
1880 to 1920 there was practically only an arith- 
metical progression. 

Anyone whose views as to the expansion of 
business were based upon the conception of the 
population’s increasing by 20 per cent per decade 
must revise his basis, observing that in the last 
decade reported upon the number of workers in- 
creased only 9 per cent. If the nation prospers, 
the proportion of workers to population is unlikely 
to increase in the future. One cannot count 
upon an increase of as much as 1 per cent per 
annum in the number of workers, too small an 
amount to be given much weight in ordinary busi- 
ness calculations. The total amount of effort 
made by the nation, therefore, is now almost con- 
stant. For business and industrial expansion, re- 
liance must be chiefly upon increase in efficiency, 
taking efficiency in the broadest sense, covering 
not merely personal efficiency but efficiency in ap- 
pliances used. Beyond this, there may be extra 
growth in one line of activity at the expense of 
other activities. To illustrate, coal mining may 
be made more efficient whereby one miner will 
produce more tons of coal in a year and fewer 
miners may then be required. The time thus re- 
leased may be spent in making electrical appara- 
tus whereby the quantity of coal required to pro- 
duce given results may be reduced. 


Patent Office Distress 


The lamentable conditions in the Patent Office 
and the importance of passing the legislation 
now pending in Congress are emphasized by the 
report of the Commissioner of Patents for the 
year ended June 30, 1921. It is shown that the 
patent office lost 163 examiners, scientifically 
trained and members of the bar, from July, 1919, 
to June 30, 1921. These men were replaced by in- 
experienced men, fresh from college, without any 
knowledge of patent law or legal training. In the 
same period, the number of applications for pa- 
tents increased 34 per cent, while applications 
for trade-marks increased 8514 per cent. At the 
end of the fiscal year approximately 50,000 patent 
applications awaited action, as compared with 
18,000 in July, 1919. 


It appears also that a number of divisions are 
over 11 months behind in their work, and to illus- 
trate the large turnover in the personnel, one of the 
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chemical divisions is cited where five out of nine of 
the examiners have been appointed in the last few 
months. At the close of the fiscal year, one of 
these had been in the office only one week, another 
three weeks, another seven weeks and another 
two months. One out of every four examiners 
has resigned in 16 months and more than one- 
half have resigned in 32 months. 

The report points out that there are many in- 
dustries which cannot enter into development 
work on account of the doubtful status of their 
applications for patents. The number of these 
unacted upon continues to increase and condi- 
tions have become steadily worse. 

Any business concern having such a large 
turnover of employees and failing to such a large 
extent in meeting demands upon it would be con- 
sidered a failure, and it is to the credit of the 
Patent Office that it has done as well as it has 
under adverse conditions. In a period of serious 
depression, when the business of the country 
needs all the help it can obtain, it is high time 
for Congress to take some action that will bring 
about a reasonable increase of Patent Office sala- 
ries and increase efficiency, so that pending appli- 
cations can be disposed of with reasonable expe- 
dition. 


Our Share in Exports 


American exporters of steel are confronted 
with two important facts which recent develop- 
ments have brought to the surface. One is the 
decision of the associated British steel makers to 
release mills from the export price agreement and 
the other is the rapid increase in British and 
German exports. 

As to the former, while there has been for some 
time certain cutting of the prevailing fixed prices 
for export, the general release from this binding 
agreement will have a marked effect on competi- 
tion for international business in that British 
prices are constantly declining and British sellers 
are eagerly anxious to recover their overseas 
business. 

British steel exports are now considerably 
larger than the American and have been for each 
of the months of August, September and October. 
These were analyzed in THE IRON AGE Dec. 1. 
The British increase is likely to be larger rather 
than smaller in the succeeding months. 

As to Germany, the latest data from Stahl und 
Eisen show that in August, Germany exported 
240,035 tons of steel and pig iron, against only 
75,827 tons for the United States and only 79,163 
tons for Great Britain in the same month. While 
German mills are reported as oversold and in ar- 
rears on deliveries, that country’s exports have 
maintained a consistent regularity since early in 
1920 as contrasted with irregularity in both 
American and British. Germany’s competition 


may undoubtedly be regarded as severe as it can 
be. The low cost of the mark will not keep orders 
from other nations on an expansion of world de- 
mand, for Germany cannot take care of the world. 
What applies to Germany applies broadly; busi- 
ness will come to the United States as well as to 
Great Britain when the world begins to buy. 
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Much of the financing must be done by America 
and foreign buyers have less of the. uncertain 
element of fluctuating exchange in dealing with 
this country. The improved mental state of the 
world augurs well for a gradual betterment in 
American exports. 


The Life of Heavier Rails 


That the weight of a steel rail is an important 
factor in the life of the rail, but in an entirely 
different ratio from what might be expected, has 
been established by the experience of one large 
Eastern railroad. In the last few years the New 
York Central Lines has gradually replaced its 
80-lb. rails with 105-lb. rails. The evolution in 
the design of the rails used by this system is re- 
ferred to elsewhere in this issue. A careful record 
of the life of the heavier rails has shown that the 
105-lb. rail, with chemical composition little 
changed, lasts in the regular roadbed 2.7 times 
longer than the 85-lb. rail. 

But the ratio of increased life is not the 
same above or below the weights cited. It has been 
found that the 130-lb. rail lasts only 40 per cent 
longer than a 100-lb. rail, while a rail of the 80- 
lb. class lasts only about twice as long as the 60- 
lb. rail. 

In 1910, the country’s rail production was 12.18 
per cent of the total finished steel output; in 1913 
it was 14.12 per cent. But in 1919 and 1920 rail 
production was 8.77 per cent and 8.05 per cent 
respectively of the finished steel total. This wide 
difference, it is suggested, is not due altogether 
to Government railroad control nor to lack of 
funds, nor to any special expansion in other than 
railroad uses of steel. It is the conclusion of the 
New York Central engineers that the extensive 
adoption by the large railroad systems of the 100- 
Ib. and 105-lb. rail, with its much longer life, is 
already having its effect upon the volume of new 
rail requirements. 


Heavy Steel Shipments by Water 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 13.—Movements of Bir- 
mingham iron and steel products for the Orient and 
Pacific Coast out of Mobile this month are breaking 
prior records. The steamers Steel Importer and Steel 
Scientist, of the Isthmian Steamship Co., are preparing 
to load 10,000 tons of rails and track accessories and 
a large tonnage of ammonium sulphate from*the Ens- 
ley by-product works for China and Japan. Five ships 
have either gone or will move during the month for 
the Pacific Coast with wire, nails, staples, fencing, gal- 
vanized iron and sanitary pipe, making practically all 
ports. Honolulu is taking both wire mill products and 
pipe via Mobile and San Francisco. The high pressure 
pipe tonnage for Los Angeles and interior points 
amounts to 5000 to 6000 tons. 


Inasmuch as green is the recognized safety color, 
and not red, attention has been called to the Industrial 
Board of Pennsylvania to the desirability of changing 
the red colors designating exits in theaters and other 
public gathering places'‘to green. In other words, exits 
are features of safety, not of danger. 


The annual Christmas entertainment of the Pitts- 
burgh Foundrymen’s Association ‘will be held at the 
General Forbes Hotel, Pittsburgh, Monday evening, 
Dec. 19. ; 
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JAPAN ONLY ACTIVE MARKET 


Buys in Both the United States and Germany— 
Chilean Rails Go to German Mill 


NEw YorRK, Dec. 13.—As the year draws to a close, 
Japan continues to be the only foreign market show- 
ing activity in purchasing in the United States. Un- 
doubtedly a large percentage of current Japanese pur- 
chases is being placed in the German market. Besides 
black sheets, purchasing of which continues fairly 
active in small tonnages, buying of light and medium 
section rails is noted. One exporter recently shipped 
a total of about 1000 tons of 50-lb. rails to Japan. 
Although Japanese buyers have inquired recently for 
small and large tonnages of wire and wire nails, ship- 
ments of these products are being received from Ger- 
man mills on orders placed during the second and 
third quarters of the year. 

Germany’s position in exports seems to be growing 
worse rapidly, excepting on large orders, where a 
special effort is made,to obtain the tonnage involved. 
Railroad congestion is so great that it takes from 
five to six weeks in some instances to move material 
from interior mills to ports of shipment. Prices, with 
the exception of quotations on particularly desirable 
orders, are high. One of the representatives of Ger- 
man mills in the United States was recently offered 
nails at $4 per 100-lb. on a fairly large tonnage: Con- 
trasted to this, it is reported that American wire nails 
have been sold as low as $2.25 per keg of 100-Ib., 
c.i.f. Japanese port. Wire is not only high in. price 
but difficult to obtain from German mills, which are 
engaged in filling old orders. Germany’s inability to 
supply material at present is illustrated in a recent 
order placed by a Holland company with a large inter- 
est in the United States totaling about 250 tons of 
sheets. 

The inquiries beginning to appear in the American 
market from the Far East for wire shorts are quite 
evidently being forced here by the German regulation 
against exports of scrap of all kinds. One inquiry 
from China calls for 300 tons of wire shorts and to 
date no mill has been found by the exporters handling 
this inquiry to accept the order either in full or in part. 

German exports are finding their way into other 
Far Eastern markets than Japan. A medium sized 
contract for cars was recently placed by the Indian 
State Railways in India with the Hannoversche Wagon 
Works and another German car builder has been 
awarded an order for cars to the value of about 
17,000,000 m. from China. One half of the stipulated 
amount was paid in advance. About 1000 railroad 
cars have been placed with the Linke-Hofmann Works 
by the Russian Soviet Government. 


Rails for Chile 


The order for heavy rails for the Chilean State 
Railways, inquiry for which was in the American 
market for several months, has been placed in Ger- 
many. A total of about 20,000 tons was involved, 
of A. S. T. M. specifications and specially rolled to the 
standards of the Chilean railroads. It was first in- 
tended to place this order in Belgium, but German 
quotations were lower. This is the first time in about 
20 years that the annual requirements of the Chilean 
State Railways have gone to a German mill, although 
some small orders were placed with a German mill 
several years prior to the war. These rails involve 
special rolls, mills in both the United Kingdom and the 
United States keeping them in stock. The car con- 
tract for the Chilean railroads, which after some paring 
down totaled 500 cars, was divided between the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. and the American Car & Foundry Co. 

Specifications will be issued soon for the steel 
bridge to be erected at Sydney, Australia. The bridge 
will be 2600 ft. long with a clearance of 156 ft. The 
estimated cost is about £6,000,000. When issued, the 
complete specifications will be available through the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Electrification plans for about 5000 miles of French 
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railroads adds another country to the list which is 
either engaged in electrification or considering projects 
for electric railroads. Japan, South Africa and Chile 
are among the countries which have either let con- 
tracts or are receiving bids for performing electrifica- 
tion work. 


Great Southern Steel Co. Will Develop 
Ore Lands 


CurcaGco, Dec. 13.—The Great Southern Steel Co., 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware with $100,- 
000,000 capital stock, was formed by Chicagoans and 
others to develop 101,000 acres of iron ore and coal 
lands located 65 miles from Muscel Shoals. The com- 
pany has taken over none of the existing iron or steel 
making capacity in the South and is not a part of any of 
the mergers now under discussion. In the section 
where the new company has its property, there 
are 146,000 acres of undeveloped iron ore and coal 
fields which, according to Robert W. Hunt & Coa., 
engineers, Chicago, will yield 3,000,000,000 ‘tons of iron 
ore and 1,700,000,000 tons of coking coal. Necessary 
fluxing material is available in the vicinity. Out of 
this tract, 45,000 acres ‘have been acquired by Henry 
Ford and the remaining 101,000 acres are the property 
of the Great Southern Steel Co. Charles E. Pain, 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, is attorney for 
the company, but the names of those financially inter- 
ested in the project have not been divulged. The 
incorporation papers were drawn up by the Corpo- 
ration Trust Co., Chicago, and the incorporators are 
S. E. Dell, M. A. Bruce and C. H. Blaske, all of 
Wilmington, Del. 


Disposing of Shipping Board Steel 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—The Shipping Board has 
made much progress in disposing of its surplus steel 
consisting chiefly of plain and fabricated tonnage. It 
has sold practically all of this material except 110,000 
tons at Hog Island. At one time the board had about 
350,000 tons located at steel and shipbuilding plants 
throughout the country. 

Plans are being made to dispose of Hog Island ton- 
nage, freeing the board of all of its steel which, being 
exposed to the weather, is deteriorating in value. The 
highest price obtained for plain material has been $30 
f.o.b. cars, paid for a lot of about 700 tons. Other 
sales of this grade have been made at prices ranging 
between $15.60 and $18.50. Fabricated material has 
brought scrap prices, running from $9 to $11. The 
Hog Island tonnage is about evenly divided between 
assembled material and fabricated steel which is not 
assembled. 


Tin Plate Rate to Coast 


It has been officially announced that the new rate 
of $1.20 per 100 lb. on tin plate to Pacific Coast points 
from Pittsburgh and Eastern mills will become effec- 
tive Dec. 31. This rate already is in effect from Chi- 
eago. It is considered doubtful that the new rate 
from Pittsburgh and the East will benefit railroads 
much for the reason that there is a rail and water 
rate from Pittsburgh, via the Panama Canal, including 
handling, dockage charges and insurance, of $1.06% per 
100 Ib. 

The freight haul from Pittsburgh to Baltimore 
is 33%c. and the water charge from Baltimore to the 
Pacific Coast is 60c. per 100 lb. 


The New England Iron League will hold its annual 
Christmas dinner on the evening of Dec. 29, at the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association. . 
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Engineers Discuss Waste Prevention 


Machine Shop and Management Wastes Con- 
sidered—Material Handling Equipment a Topic 
of Last Week’s Meeting of Mechanical Engineers 


forty-second annual meeting of the American 

Society of Mechanical Engineers, held in New 
York, Dec 5 to 9 inclusive. Simultaneous sessions both 
in the morning and in the afternoon considered power 
waste; machine shop waste; railroad waste in loco- 
motive and car operation; waste in management; waste 
in forest products; waste in material handling; fuel 
waste and aeronautic, textile and ordnance waste. 

The session devoted to machine shop waste was held 
under the auspices of the machine shop division of 
the society, with F. O. Hoagland, general manager. 
Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester, in the chair. 

All phases of the salvaging of factory wastes includ- 
ing not only scrap metal and other material, but also 
salvage work in maintenance and repairs, was outlined 
by J. A. Smith, general superintendent General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., in a paper on “Salvaging 
Industrial Wastes.” Taking up metal wastes first, he 
gave it as essential that a system should be main- 
tained whereby various grades of metal chips and 
turnings would be kept separate in the shops dur- 
ing the machine processes, in order to save time and 
labor sorting and segregating in the scrap or salvage 
department. He advocated pressing chips and turnings 
into briquets of suitable cupola size where the tonnage 
is large, saying that it not only results in higher 
market value, but also saves in transportation charges. 
Sheet metal punching scrap, metal strips, trimmings, 
wire, etc., should always be put up in bundle form and 
in cupola size for the same reason, he added. 

Attention was called to laboratory processes as 
often productive of valuable wastes, either in the form 
of metals, such as tungsten, etc., or in the form of 
various chemica] residues which may, through conver- 
sion or combination, become the basic elements of new 
preparations. 

A careful system of segregation, he emphasized, 
should be carried without defeating the purpose of 
securing the highest market prices by undue expendi- 
ture for labor and equipment. It is well, he held, to 
have all scrap weighed and credited to departments 
for the twofold purpose of correct accounting and in- 
culcating an interest in salvage work by all department 
heads. 


I y ferty-second. of waste was the keynote of the 


Repairing Machine Too!s at Right Time 


He advocated carrying salvage work into other 
branches of shop activity, such as maintenance of 
property, repairs to machinery and tools, handling of 
stocks, and upkeep of all the various classes of small 
tools. “Systems must be set up governing the distri- 
bution and repairs of the various classes of small tools 
so that the consumption of these will be regulated 
within certain defined limits of economy and efficient 
service, in accordance with the production requirements 
of the shop.” Mr. Smith further advocated monthly 
inspection of machine tools of which records should be 
kept, in order that repairs may be made at a minimum 
cost and to avoid costly breakdowns that follow neglect 
in the matter. 

In the supply of small tools to the shop he pointed 
out that much can be aecomplished in reducing exvense 
by efficient methods of distribution and collection. A 
system of regular inspection of tool rooms, tool cup- 
boards, benches and areas around machine tools should 
be established in all departments. Tools not needed 
for current use should be cleared up promptly and re- 
turned to stock, and those needing repair put in shape 


. for further requirements. “By a proper system of dis- 


tribution and collection, the inventory of tool stocks 
carried may be greatly reduced, expenditures for new 


tools curtailed, and those in use in the shops kept 
more constantly in active service.” 

In the matter of lubrication both of machine tools 
and of cutting tools, he pointed out that there is oppor- 
tunity for valuable reduction in the operating expense 
of the shop. “Selection of oils is most important. At- 
tention needs to be given to the handling and distribu- 
tion of oils in order to avoid waste. Reclaiming oil 
from production parts and from chips and turnings is 
a part of the salvage work of every up-to-date plant,” 
he said. 


Salvaging Left Over Material 


In reference to reducing inventory he said that the 
present is the time to make thorough investigation of 
every department and storage space, and to gather up 
all surplus or idle materials and make an effort to put 
them into service, or otherwise dispose of them to 
advantage. Analysis must be made of the methods of 
handling and distributing materials with a view of 
establishing the most economical system and special 
attention should be given to cutting raw materials to 
required dimension or multiple thereof. Attention 
should also be given, he continued, to the salvaging of 
left-over pieces and parts for further use in some por- 
tion of the factory, wherever practicable. For this 
purpose the central storehouse could figure as a clear- 
ing house and thus aid in the general work of salvag- 
ing. 

As to the human element in the matter, Mr. Smith 
said, “If we can get department heads, and employees 
as well, interested in saving everything of inherent 
value we will perform a valuable service in helping 
to re-establish industry on a firm and stable basis.” 

In the discussion L. D. Burlingame industrial super- 
intendent, Brown & Sharp Mfg. Co., Providence, em- 
phasized the idea of impressing foreman, executives 
and others with the importance of scrap and what 
money could be saved by salvaging. Employers should 
take them into their confidence he said, and from time 
to time let them know the actual money value of the 
material salvaged. In his closure, Mr. Smith pointed 
out that it was possible to go too far in the elaboration 
of waste prevention. In the small shops especially 
was it to be tempered with common sense. In speak- 
ing further of the segregation of scrap he said that 
he found that it pays in the shops to have properly 
marked cans, segregating different brasses, babbitts, 
etc., and this right in the department rather than at the 
scrap heap. 

The human element in the matter of waste was 
emphasized by J. J. Callahan, Employee’s Service, 
New York, who said that the supreme factor in in- 
dustry is men and the biggest thing in men is spirit. 
He gave from his experience several instances of en- 
listing the co-operation of men and preventing waste 
to an unusual] extent. 


What Constitutes an Efficient Milling Cutter 


The paper “On the Art of Milling” by John Airey, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Carl J. Oxford, Detroit, pre- 
sented by the former at this session was a departure 
from the general topic of the meeting. The paper 
which was of a comprehensive character and contained 
numerous illustrations, graphs and tables was avail- 
able in pamphlet form prior to the meeting. It gives 
particulars of an investigation undertaken at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan through a desire of the National 
Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit, to find a rational 
basis for the action of a milling cutter, so far as this 
could be removed from the region of empiricism. 

“It is shown,” the authors state, “that metal is 
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removed more efficiently with thick chips than with thin 
chips. It follows from this that, other conditions be- 
ing equal, including speed and feed per minute, the 
cutter with the fewest teeth gives the greatest effi- 
ciency. However, it is evident that the efficiencies of 
two cutters with different numbers of teeth are equal 
provided the table feeds be adjusted so that the same 
feed per tooth is affected. This gives a definite work- 
ing theory on the influence of spacing. 

“It is definitely established that for a given ma- 
terial, tooth shape and sharpness, thickness of chip 1s 
the sole criterion of the efficiency with which metal is 
removed in milling and that increase of spacing over 
that required for free cutting is a handicap. Present 
day high-powered cutters have several times the chip 
space needed. Limitation of machine power had 
doubtlessly been the chief factor in giving a false 
bias to the influence of spacing.” 

Formulas for determining the number of teeth for 
a known diameter of cutter and for determining the 
depth are included in the paper, as well as a geometri- 
cal construction for obtaining the best shape of tooth. 

A plea was made that engineering schools devote 
the same attention to shop processes that is devoted 
to design topics. The economic results would be 
greater though not so spectacular, it was pointed out, 
improvements in basic shop processes affecting the cost 
of all finished products whereas improvements in de- 
sign benefit only a limited field. A. L. De Leeuw, con- 
sulting engineer, New York, stated in the discussion 
that the paper was, on the whole, a valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject, but that some of the points in the 
second part might be open to objection. Others tak- 
ing part in the discussion were R. Poliakoff, New York; 
Carl] G. Barth, consulting*engineer, Philadelphia; Earle 
Buckingham, engineer of standards, Pratt & Whitney 
Co., Hartford; Frank B. Gilbreth, consulting engineer, 
Montclair N. J. 


Making Monotonous Work Fascinating 


“Management Waste” was the topic of a session 
held under the auspices of the management division, 
with L. P. Alford, vice-president of the society, as 
chairman. Monotony of work and the “failure to recog- 
nize true human nature and its fundamental natural 
power constantly and forcibly seeking self-expres- 
sion,” as the basic cause of an alarming extent of in- 
dustrial waste, was a view expressed by W. N. Polakov, 
consulting engineer, New York, in his paper on “Re- 
ducing Waste by Making Work Fascinating.” “The 
task before the engineer of today,” he said, “is to over- 
come the ill effects of automatization and mechaniza- 
tion of industry.” 

Increasing production by devising labor-saving ma- 
chinery, while in itself productive of results, had two 
“by-effects” which greatly reduced the advantages 
anticipated, he said. These were that automatic high- 
speed machinery, sold at a high price, increases over- 
head often in excess of reduction in payroll, materially 
increasing the capital charges; and that automatic, 
semi-automatic, high-speed and single-purpose machin- 
ery makes work monotonous. “The workers,” he con- 
tinued, “failing to get stimulation and satisfaction 
from work as mere parts of automatic machinery, de- 
mand shorter hours of this drudgery and higher com- 
pensation with which to buy the interest, stimulation 
and pleasure which they fail to find in the work itself.” 

He did not advocate, however, scrapping existing 
machinery or putting a ban on further invention or 
improvement, but indicated that the solution was to 
be sought in “the development of means of abolishing 
the industrial monotony and drudgery of work by in- 
troducing into it intelligent, self-expressive, creative 
motives. 

He arraigned the Taylor system of management, 
especially the features of functional foremanship, cen- 
tral planning office, time studies and instruction cards, 
as contributing to monotony of work, driving the crea- 
tive element out of his work and lowering the work- 
man to the level of an automaton. “Recognition of 
* these fatal mistakes,” he continued, “has prompted in- 
’ dustrial engineers to concentrate on the shortcomings 
of management itself. These efforts have decentralized 
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the detached intelligence of the planning department 
by establishing manufacturing offices in the shops; 
have re-united the instructing and inspecting functions 
of foremanship; and have substituted for time-study 
clerks the direct interchange of worker’s skill and in- 
telligence. Further, these efforts have stimulated in- 
terest in the work by training and providing instru- 
ments for intelligent control of processes; liberated the 
suppressed creative instincts of workers by providing 
them with means for observing their own progress, and 
finally, devised a charting method permitting the ac- 
curate measurement of managerial efficiency separately 
from the efficiency of the workers.” 


Why Welfare Work and Incentive Payments Fail 


Mr. Polakov outlined the effect of monotony in caus- 
ing unnecessary fatigue, and therefore waste. In 
speaking of recreational welfare work, he said that 
“this movement is obviously directed along the wrong 
course. It attempts to divert the attention from work 
to recreation,” the moral effect being degrading be- 
cause of the silent admission for one thing, that special 
reward and entertainment is to be looked for out- 
side of one’s vocation. As to the incentives to higher 
production, he characterized profit sharing, differential 
piece rates, incentive payments, etc., as obviously un- 
fit, from the point of view of securing the worker’s in- 
terest in the work itself, because they merely create 
interest in securing larger pay. 

He held further that “Any wage system in order 
to comply with human nature should not confuse in- 
centives for acquisitive passion with adequate pro- 
visions enabling wage earners to reach a higher plane 
of cultural and productive development. This aim can 
be attained by a two-rate wage, as developed and prac- 
tised by the author; it consists substantially of a fixed 
rate of wage based on time and class of work, and a 
secondary rate of wage based on actual exercise of 
skill, knowledge and intelligence.” 

The hopes aroused by the claim that careful selec- 
tion of workers to fit the work will eliminate dissatis- 
faction created by the poor fitting of men to jobs, he 
characterized as another notable attempt to combat 
the evils arising from the lack of interest caused by 
mechanized work, and as a waning hope. “The cor- 
rect course,” he said, “would be to fit. the jobs to the 
men, in other words, to elevate the work to human 
dimensions, requiring not mere physical or animal 
power, but an exercise of creative intelligent faculties 
as well.” 

“In order to eliminate a major part of our industrial 
losses,” Mr. Polakov said, in concluding, “the creative 
intelligent impulses of men should be given the full- 
est opportunity of self-expression. As an ideal we 
may foresee a complete abolition of monotonous, auto- 
matic, repetitive operations performed by men. These 
should be relegated to machines, while men should as- 
sume the part of directors and supervisors of processes. 
The greatest source of waste is to be found in the idle- 
ness of our available knowledge and creative capacities 
of men, which are not liberated and applied under the 
mechanistic, formal organization.” 

Mr. Polakov’s paper was discussed enthusiastically 
and disagreement expressed with many of his views. 
Samuel Gompers, president American Federation of 
Labor, was unable to be present as scheduled, but tele- 
graphed a statement which read in part as follows: 

“Mr. Polakov’s paper presents fundamentals in such 
a cogent way that Labor is anxious to have his state- 
ment widely discussed. The human element in pro- 
duction is that which is most impertant, though it has 
long been ignored. It was the organized labor move- 
ment that forced consideration for it by focussing at- 
tention on wages and hours. We forced higher valua- 
tion of human work as expressed in terms of money. 
But demands for higher wages and reasonable work 
periods were only means to an end. Higher wages 
mean increased opportunities for living and shorter 
hours mean control over time. It is ability to use time 
in all its dimensions that distinguishes man from lower 
classes of life. 

“Labor realizes that upon management devolves the 
responsibility of developing the technique necessary to 
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provide the method whereby the creative ability we 
seek to conserve shall be released through the oppor- 
tunity to use brain, skill, and human power in produc- 
tion.” 


To Improve Processes by Visualizing Them 


A method of visualizing processes in their entirety, 
for the purpose of improving them, was outlined in a 
paper on “Process Charts,” by F. B. and L. M. Gilbreth, 
consulting engineers, Montclair, N. J. The process 
chart, it was explained, is a record of present condi- 
tions, presenting in simple and compact form the data 
necessary before improvements in existing conditions 
and methods are undertaken. It was characterized as 
not only the first step in visualizing the one best way 
to do work, but as useful in every stage of deriving it. 

The procedure for making, examining and improv- 
ing a process was given to be preferably as follows: 
1. Examine the process and record with rough notes and 
stereoscopic diapositives the existing process in detail. 
2. Have a draftsman copy rough notes for blueprint- 
ing, photographic projection and exhibition to execu- 
tives and others. 3. Show the diapositives with stereo- 
scope and lantern slides of process charts in executives’ 
theatre to executives and workers. 4. Improve the 
present methods by the use of a suggestion system; 
written description of new methods; standards; stand- 
ing orders; motion study; and micromotion studies and 
chronocyclegraphs for obtaining and recording the one 
best way to do the work. 5. Make a process chart of 
the process as finally adopted, as a base for still further 
and cumulative improvement. 

The various steps in the process were taken up in 
detail and standard symbols, standard change order 
blanks and other components illustrated. In conclusion 
the authors pointed out that while the process-chart 
methods will be helpful in any kind of work and under 
all forms of management, the best results can come 
only where there is mechanism of management that 
will enforce and make repetitive the conditions of the 
standards. 

In a paper on the Rochester shoe wage arbitration, 
presented by the author, Sanford E. Thompson, Bos- 
ton, who was chairman of the Arbitration Board, par- 
ticulars were given regarding the proceedings. An in- 
teresting feature of this case was that the workers 
presented as a substitute for the 25 per cent wage re- 
duction asked for by the shoe manufacturers, a plan 
designed to lead up to the elimination of waste in 
manufacture through scientific methods and the adjust- 
ment of wages on a scientific basis involving job an- 
alysis and time study. 

In summarizing, Mr. Thompson said, “The Board 
was particularly impressed with the evident sincerity 
of the officers of the Union in advocating treatment by 
scientific methods. The author believes that if there 
can be fostered the spirit of our inquiring into facts 
and the substitution of facts for opinion in settling dis- 
putes, and further, if disputes can be prevented by 
study of facts, a long step forward will have been 
taken.” 

In outlining the proceedings the facts considered in 
reaching the decision, including cost of living, earnings 
of workers, possibilities of reducing costs through other 
means than wage reductions, etc., were given, as well 
as the text of the decision finally rendered. 


When Material Handling Machinery is Justified 


Elimination of industrial waste in material handl- 
ing was discussed on Thursday under the auspices of 
the Materials Handling Division, R. M. Gates, presid- 
ing. The speaker was Hh. V. Coes, Philadelphia, chief 
engineer, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. He strongly urged 
the informing of the manufacturer, engineer and the 
public on material handling equipment lines. The job 
of the engineer, he said, is the co-ordinating of various 
types of equipment for a given purpose. What the 
material handling industry needs is analysis; the 
economic functions should be defined and the co-rela- 
tion of various types of equipment should be taken up. 

R. H. MacLain, author of an article on material 
handling equipment, which appeared im the April issue 
of the General Electric Review, was introduced by Mr. 
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Coes and exhibited and explained a number of stereop- 
ticon slides, showing the development and use/of ma- 
terial handling equipment from the hand truck-to the 
power driven industrial truck and overhead cranes and 
hoists. 

Mr. Coes pointed out the formula of William F. 
Hunt in “Handling Materials in Factories,” which he 
had quoted in his paper and discussion centered about 
this method of arriving at a satisfactory figure for the 
investment justified by the saving in an installation of 
material handling machinery. This formula suggests 
that the variables in the investment value may be 
classed as follows: 


A = interest charges on investment, per cent 
B = interest to provide for upkeep of apparatus installed, 
per cent 
C = interest to provide for depreciation due to age, per 
cent 
D = interest to provide for progress in the art of the par- 
ticular device proposed (subsequent inventions), per 
cent 
E = interest to provide for extensions to service, per cent 
H = additional superintendence and overhead expenses 
due to change in method, per cent 
K = interest to provide for taxes, per cent 
F = cost of power, supplies and other variable items in 
dollars per year 
Let S = yearly saving in labor in dollars 
and Z = investment in dollars justified by these considera- 
tions 
S (X percent) —F 


then Z>=TTBLOC+D+TE +H +&) percent 





Working this out for an assumed set of conditions, 
assume that the work which under the present methods 
of moving materials requires four men employed at $3 
per day, 300 days per year, at a yearly cost of $3600, 
can be done according to the new method by one man, 
costing $900, thus saving $2700 per year. The plant 
operates on shift, men employed 80 per cent of the 


year. . 

Then X = 80 per cent C = 15 per cent H = 3 per cent 
S 2,700 D = 10 per cent K = 3 per cent 
A 6 per cent E 3 per cent F = $400 
B 20 per cent 

and § = SASS = 90,908.82 


0.60 


James H. Shepard, Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., in a short written discus- 
sion of Mr. Coe’s paper said that as the factor H in 
the formula might be either + or — he doubted its 
value and suggested the addition of still another factor 
G concerning the saving accomplished by using the 
equipment. Mr. Shepard commended the formula and 
suggested that it might with only slight improvement 
be used commercially. He also urged the standardiza- 
tion of costs. 

Another speaker in the discussion, H. M. Lane, 
industrial engineer, Detroit, Mich, who specializes in 
foundry construction, pointed out that it has been his 
experience in laying out foundries that one of the 
greatest obstacles to overcome in the installation of 
material handling equipment in a new building is the 
objection of the architect and builder to changing their 
plans sufficiently to allow room for a successful in- 
stallation. The question of perhaps one foot more of 
headroom than has been provided in the plans is some- 
times opposed so convincingly by the architect and 
builder from the standpoint of additional cost as to 
prevent the engineer from arranging for proper equip- 
ment installation. W. C. Brinton, consulting engineer, 
New York, said that the formula prepared by Mr. 
Hunt appeared to be of value only in a plant already 
operating, and objected that in the case of a new plant 
it was still entirely up to the engineer. Among other 
speakers in the discussion were William F. Haunt, 
author of the article which contained the formula under 
discussion, and S. H. Libby, Sprague Electric Works 
of the General Electric Co. 


New York Steel Treaters’ December Meeting 


At the regular December meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the American Society for Steel Treating, 
in the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, on Wednesday evening, Dec. 
21, F. P. Gilligan, president of the national organiza- 
tion, will deliver an illustrated lecture on “What Hap- 
pens to Steel When You Heat and Quench It.” . Non- 
members are invited. 





High Rates on Iron Ore to Be Restored 


Interstate Commerce Commission Declines to 

Permit Railroads to File Tariffs on Short Notice 

for Extension of Reduced Rates to March 31 
—______—BY L. W. MOFFETT 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—Freight rates on iron ore 
from Lake Erie ports to interior furnaces are to be 
restored by Jan. 1 to their high levels prevailing be- 
fore they were lowered 28 per cent on Oct. 18. Deci- 
sion to this effect was announced yesterday afternoon 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It came in 
the form of a refusal to permit the railroads to file 
tariffs on short notice under the sixth section of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the extension of 
the reduced rates from Jan. 1 to March 31. In con- 
sequence the railroads will be unable to make good 
their promise to interior furnaces, given at a recent 
meeting in New York, to extend until March 31 the 
tariffs on file which lowered the rates. 


Victory for Lake Interests 


The action of the commission is a victory for lake 
front iron and steel interests which had asked that 
the old ore rates be restored on Jan. 1 and that the 
commission decline the request of the carriers to file 
short notice tariffs in order to extend the date to 
March 31. Informal hearing on the sixth section appli- 
cation was held before members of the second division 
of the commission last Wednesday. The lake front in- 
terests maintained that the lowering of rates on iron 
ore in the absence of reduction in rates on coal and 
coke to the plants on the lake front constituted dis- 
crimination. Interior furnace interests-contested this 
theory and claimed that there is no relationship be- 
tween rates on iron ore and rates on coal and coke. 
Apparently the commission in refusing to grant the ex- 
tension to March 31 has accepted the contention that 
such a relationship does exist, and some have inter- 
preted the ruling as meaning support of the often cited 
argument in favor of the assembly cost of raw mate- 
rials entering into the manufacture of pig iron. Aside 
from claiming that such a relationship does not exist, 
interior furnace interests also maintained that the ex- 
tension of the lower rates should be granted because 
some of the tariffs fixing lower rates on ore from Lake 
Erie ports are made permanent, while others would 
expire automatically on Jan. 1 unless extended. Such 
a condition would prove chaotic. They further pointed 
out that lower rates on imported ore are made perma- 
nent, and that this would further confuse the situa- 
tion and be the source of discrimination. No men- 
tion, however, was made of the fact that the rates on 
ore in Southern territory have been lowered without 
limitation, and apparently the subject was not brought 
up because the item of competition may not have been 
thought to be safficiently important. 


Lower Rates on Imported Ore 


It is assumed, however, that where tariffs have been 
filed on the regular 30 days’ notice extending the lower 
rates to March 31 the commission will order suspen- 
sion and that it will have to take similar action with 
regard to lower rates on imported ore. 

In making its ruling the commission specifically 
states that its action “is in no sense to be interpreted 
as a disinclination to approve justifiably lower rate 
levels, but is based upon the continuance of premature 
reductions confined to certain rates, the outcome of 
which is to unduly prejudice iron and steel manufac- 


turers on the lake front to the advantage of competing 
interior furnaces.” 

Interior furnace representatives say that the effect 
of the commission’s ruling will be to stop shipments 
of iron ore from Lake Erie docks after Jan. 1, but that 
meanwhile the movement, greatly stimulated under 


the lowered rates, will be further increased until that 
time. 

The final outcome of the ruling on the rate struc- 
ture of fuel and ore is purely problematical. It is 
believed, however, that this case, along with requests 
for reductions in rates on manufactured iron and steel, 
will be brought before the commission in the course of 
the general rate investigation which begins to-morrow. 


The Commission’s Statement 


The commission issued the following statement re- 
lating to its ruling refusing the request of the carriers 
to file short notice tariffs: 


The commission to-day declined to issue special permis- 
sions under the sixth section of the interstate commerce act 
to allow carriers in Eastern territory to continue from 
Jan. 1 to March 31, 1922, inclusive, reduced rates on iron ore. 
The commission's action is based upon protests of shippers 
located at Buffalo, Cleveland, Erie, Chicago and other lake 
ports alleging that the proposed rates result in undue dis- 
crimination against them and preference for competing fur- 
nace interests at Pittsburgh and other interior points. 

Coal and iron ore are two of the important elements 
entering into steel manufacture. Most of the iron ore used 
in the East comes from Minnesota by lake. Lake front fur- 
naces, therefore, pay no rail freight charges on ore, but 
transport their coal by rail from Pittsburgh and other in- 
terior points. Interior furnaces, on the other hand, while 
paying rail freight from Lake Erie ports on ore, are in most 
cases located in close proximity to the coal flelds and pay 
only short haul rates on coal. 

In 1917 iron ore was transported from Lake Erie ports to 
Pittsburgh for 82c. per ton of 2000 Ib., whereas coal was 
charged $1.40 per ton from Pittsburgh to Buffalo, a differ- 
ence of 58c. per ton. Iron ore rates in the East were not 
increased during federal control, but coal rates were increased 
approximately 25 per cent. Rates on both commodities were 
increased in August, 1920, resulting in rates on ore and coal 
of $1.14 and $2.51, respectively. 

Under the adjustment now proposed by Eastern railroads 
the ore rate would be 82c., or the same as in 1917, whereas 
the coal rate would continue $2.51, including the increases of 
1918 and 1920 and being higher by $1.69 per ton, or 206 per 
cent, than the ore rate. The rates on iron ore which will 
apply after Jan, 1, 1922, will include materially less increase 
over the pre-war basis than rates on commodities generally— 
even less than the reduced rates on farm products soon to be 
made effective. 

The action of the commission is in no sense to be inter- 
preted as a disinétination to approve justifiably lower rate 
levels, but is based upon the continuance of premature re- 
ductions confined to certain rates, the outcome of which is 
to unduly prejudice iron and steel manufacturers located on 
the lake front to the advantage of competing interior fur- 
naces. 


Proceedings at the Hearing 


Commissioner Daniels, head of the second division, 
with Commissioners Esch and Campbell, and Director 
of Traffic Hardie, presided at the informal hearing last 
Wednesday, concerning the sixth section application of 
the railroads asking permission to continue the lowered 
rates on iron ore until the period mentioned by being 
granted permission to file tariffs to this effect on short 
notice. 

Attorney Francis B. James, representing the lake 
front interests, strongly combatted, the granting of 
the application, claiming that his clients are being dis- 
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criminated against because they have not been granted 
lower rates on coal and coke, while interior furnaces 
are getting the advantage of reduced rates on iron ore. 
Representatives of the railroads and interior furnaces 
were equally as vigorous in their support for the grant- 
ing of the application. 

Speaking for the eastern interior iron and steel in- 
terests was Charles S. Belsterling, commerce counsel 
for the United States Steel Corporation. L. C. Bihler, 
traffic manager of the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
appeared for that company, the National Tube Co. 
and the American Steel & Wire Co. F. A. Ogden, 
traffic manager of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, represented independent iron and steel in- 
terests in the Pittsburgh district, the Mahoning and 
Shenango Valleys, Wheeling district, and surrounding 
territory. N. L, Moon, traffic manager of the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co., spoke for the Eastern Pig Iron 
Association. The chief spokesman for the railroad was 
W. S. Kallman, assistant counsel for the New York 
Central Railroad. 


Why Ore Rates Were Lowered 


Broadly, the position of the railroads and interior 
producing interests was that the ore rates were lowered 
in order to stimulate the iron and steel industry, in- 
volving the movement of iron ore and for the purpose 
of providing immediate revenue to the carriers. Mr. 
Kallman said that coal and coke rates had not been 
reduced because, unlike the situation as it applies to 
ore, the reduction could not be confined to the steel 
industry but would involve the entire traffic of fuel 
and he contended that the railroads could not afford the 
loss of revenue which he claimed would result from such 
a cut in’rates. The interior iron and steel people 
agreed with Mr. Kallman as to the purpose of reducing 
iron ore rates, but made it plain that they distinctly 
were in favor of a reduction of rates on coal and coke. 
They maintained, however, that the reduction in ore 
rates has not constituted a discrimination against lake 
front interests. Mr. Ogden said that relatively rates 
on ore from Lake Erie ports to interior furnaces still 
are higher than are rates on coal and coke from the 
Pittsburgh and Connellsville district, respectively, to 
Buffalo. 


Hauled Under New Tariffs 


As evidence of the justification of reducing ore 
rates, Mr. Ogden stated that the railroads had hauled 
250,000 tons of ore under the new tariffs. This, he 
explained, was an unprecedented movement during the 
period involved, from Oct. 18 to Dec. 1, and compares 
with an average movement of 50,000 tons. He said 
that unless the lower rates remain in effect the fur- 
naces will stop these shipments, which, because of the 
depressed condition in the iron and steel industry, are 
not needed, but are being stocked at furnace yards. 
The stimulated movement is explained by both repre- 
sentatives of railroads and the interior producers as 
having two principal objects in view, one of them being 
the movement of ore from the docks before it becomes 
frozen, and the other to have the docks cleared when 
the lake navigation season opens. Railroad represen- 
tatives stated that there are 1,800,000 tons of ore on 
the docks of Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. 

It was stated that it is hoped the iron and steel 
industry will have revived by that time, and if it does, 
there will be large shipments of ore originating from 
Lake Superior mines, and it would be impossible to 
handle them unless the docks provided space, and also 
by reason of the fact that the railroads would be short 
of cars, inasmuch as they have an unusually large 
amount of rolling stock in bad order. 

Another argument which the railroads made for 
granting of the application was that some of the tariffs 
would automatically restore the old rates on Jan. 1, 
unless extension of time was specifically granted while 
others are made permanent. This would result in 
chaotic conditions, they stated. 


Rates on Imported Ore 


Mr. Belsterling also pointed out that the reduced 
rates on imported ore over the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
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from Constable Hook, N. J., to South Bethlehem, Pa., 
and over the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad from New- 
port News, Va., to Virginia furnaces, have been made 
permanent. These rates, which were reduced before the 
domestic rates were cut, Mr. Belsterling pointed out, 
would constitute discrimination against Eastern users 
of New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania ores. The 
rate to eastern Pennsylvania, Mr. Belsterling said, is 
$1 per gross ton, and he added that, if that were a 
proper rate to South Bethlehem and other points, a 
proportionate rate for Buffalo ought to be $1.55. Mr. 
Belsterling said that the imported ore is brought in at 
low prices and that it would be impossible for the 
Eastern furnaces to exist if the rates on ore from the 
docks were not down. He said that he did not think 
there was any relation between coal and coke and ore, 
but maintained that Buffalo has the lowest relative 
rate on bituminous coal out of a number of places he 
had chosen at random. This rate, he said, was 49.7 
per cent of the New England sixth classification rate. 
He said the same situation applies largely as to coke. 
He further stated that the rate on coke to Buffalo and 
in the Connellsville region, is 65 per cent of the New 
England sixth class rate. 


Cost of Making Pig Iron 


Replying to a statement by Mr. James that it costs 
Buffalo furnaces $24 to make a ton of pig iron and that 
it is selling at $20 a ton, Mr. Belsterling said it would 
cost $28.50 a ton to manufacture pig iron at Eastern 
furnaces, paying $1.55 a ton on ore. 


Mr. Bihler said that the companies which he repre- 
sented have 78 blast furnaces, of which 10 are located 
on the lake front, pointing out that these 10, although 
not getting any advantage from the lowered ore rates, 
want to see them continued. He also said, in reply 
to a statement that the Bessemer & Lake Erie Rai 
road, a Steel Corporation subsidiary, benefited from 
ore traffic, that this carrier handles ore for only 31 
of the 78 furnaces. He told the commissioners that if 
they granted the request of the Buffalo producers it 
would be an undue hardship against the steel industry, 
which he described as being “already sick.” He said 
that shipments amounting to 50,000 tons of ore had 
been made to the Carnegie Steel Co, since the reduced 
tariffs went into effect. 


Like his colleagues, Mr. Bihler was unable to say 
how old rates could be restored without causing con- 
fusion. 


Commissioner Daniels asked Mr. Bihler why there 
should be a reduction in rates on one commodity, the 
outcome of which would be to lessen costs for some 
furnaces, while there were no reductions on other com- 
modities to lessen the cost on other furnaces. It was 
considered significant that Commissioner Daniels ex- 
pressed the belief that if the adjustments of rates be- 
tween coal and coke on the one hand, and ore on the 
other was equitable before the ore rates were reduced, 
then the relationship would be disturbed. The answer 
of representatives of the railroads and interior pro- 
ducers was that there is no proper relationship. 


Claim of Buffalo Producers 


Mr. James, however, insisted that there is a rela- 
tionship between these commodities and that the Buf- 
falo producers are being strongly discriminated against. 
He even charged that interior producers were trying to 
drive Buffalo manufacturers out of business. He pointed 
out that when ore rates were increased 28 per cent 
during the war, amounting to 30c. per ton, the burden 
was shifted to the head of the lakes so that the lake 


' front interests had to pay this added transportation 


because, while there was no additional charge for the 
interior furnaces from Lake Erie ports. Rightfully, 
the railroads carrying ore from the mines to the upper 
docks should have been allowed an increase of only 8c., 
and railroads from the lower docks allowed 22c. of the 
increased rate. He said that the reduced rates to in- 


terior furnaces gives these interests an advantage of 
7lc. per ton in the cost of producing pig iron and:that 
regardless of what action may be done on the sixth sec- 
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tion of the application, these furnaces have derived a 
big benefit because of the large tonnage they have moved 
after the reduced rates, and stocked at their yards. 
For the purpose of showing the so-called inequitable 
relationship in rates, Mr. James stated that the ore 
rate from Buffalo to the Reynoldsville district in Penn- 
sylvania is only 26 per cent of the coal rate from the 
Pittsburgh district to Buffalo, despite the fact that ore 
is twice as valuable as coal. He said that the Buffalo 
interests are not opposed to the lower ore rates them- 
selves, but do vigorously object to the discrimination 


WILL INSPECT SHIPS 


Navy Department Seeks Advice of Experts as to 
Disposing of Tonnage 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—Desiring to get practical 
ideas in connection with the creating of a ship salvage 
industry in this country, Rear Admiral Potter, Pay- 
master General of the Navy, has arranged for a meet- 
ing at Philadelphia, Friday of the present week, be- 
tween the naval officials and financiers, steel manufac- 
turers, scrap dealers, shipbuilders, representatives of 
chambers of commerce, and presidents of trade paper 
publishing companies. The delegation will inspect ob- 
solete ships which have been advertised for sale on Jan. 
16. Among those at the Philadelphia yard are the 
battleships Maine, Missouri and Wisconsin, the cruiser 
Columbia, the monitors Ozark and Tonopah, and the 
destroyer Smith. Other cruisers included in the list of 
obsolete vessels advertised for sale are the Colorado, 
Memphis and Brooklyn. The displacement of the 
cruisers range from 7,000 to 15,000 tons each, of the 
battleships approximately 13,000 each, and of the moni- 
tors, 4 in number, about 6,000 tons each. 


Tonnage to Be Scrapped 


Estimates have been made that the ships advertised 
for sale represent about 100,000 tons of metal. The 
total quantity. would be brought up to about 700,000 
tons, according to calculations made, if the ship scrap- 
ping program as suggested at the Conference on Limi- 
tation of Armament is adopted. This takes into ac- 
count old battleships still in the naval service, nine be- 
ing built and six battle cruisers under construction. 
However, there is a growing sentiment in favor of lay- 
ing the question of disposition of these vessels before 
experts outside of the Conference, to be handled 
through diplomatic negotiations or otherwise. Should 
this be determined upon, it is probable that a number 
of old ships as well as some of those being built, would 
be converted into merchant vessels. It has been sug- 
gested, for instance, that three of the six American 
cruisers being built could be made into fast passenger 
liners. These three ships have been completed up to 
the waterline and naval experts say that it would be 
possible to continue construction so as to produce a 
purely passenger vessel instead of a potential cruiser. 


An Important Point 


In the event it is finally determined to convert the 
ships instead of scrapping them, it is assumed that this 
would have a vital bearing on any program as to the 
establishing of a salvage industry. Necessarily the 
latter would take on a more limited operation, requir- 
ing less finance, and yielding smaller tonnages of old 
material to be consumed by the steel trade. Such a 
limitation might discourage those who otherwise would 
be willing to enter into financial arrangements con- 
nected with the salvaging plan, although some naval 
officials do not expect such a development. They say 
that steel makers, scrap dealers and ship builders have 
shown interest in the proposed salvaging industry and 
are hopeful that concrete suggestions will grow out of 
the meeting in Philadelphia, not alone as it relates to 
the proposed scrapping program but as it relates to 
merchant and other ships in the future. 

The fact that such an industry has been established 
in England has encouraged the belief that it could be 
operated in the United States, although obviously the 
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they have to suffer because of the fact that coal and 
coke rates have not been reduced. 

In asking the commission to deny the sixth section 
application, he requested it to suspend tariffs and to 
have the question of ore rates taken up in connection 
with all other rates at the general investigation which 
the commission has ordered to begin tomorrow. Interior 
steel interests announced that they intend to press for 
lower rates on coal, coke and iron and steel products 
at the investigation when the shippers’ side is taken up 
in January. 


geographical and industrial conditions are dissimilar 
and probably would call for a modified plan in this 
country. At the same time, steel manufacturers have 
expressed the belief that it is feasible either to beach 
the ships at points nearest consuming steel centers or 
where the facilities are available to place them in dry 
docks in preparation for dismantling through the use 
of the acetylene torch or some other practicable method. 
Naval officials have indicated that they hope to get at 
least $10 per ton for displacement of the dismantled 
ships, but particularly in view of the present condition 
of the steel market, it is not believed that this expecta- 
tion is well founded. Offers so far made by steel pro- 
ducers have not exceeded $8 per ton for the steel itself, 
which in tonnage represents about 75 per cent of the 
displacement. 

It has been pointed out that it would be a costly 
operation to remove the steel, boilers, engines and other 
equipment, some of which will be practically without 
value, and that after this is done, it will be necessary 
in the case of metal to be used for scrap, to sort it and 
cut it to charging size, preliminary to transportation 
to the mills. 


Camden Iron Works Sold 


The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., Birds- 
boro, Pa., has purchased from the receivers of the 
Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J., all patent rights, 
patterns, etc., used in the manufacture of hydraulic 
tools and high-pressure valves. The Camden Iron 
Works has sold for many years through R. D. Wood & 
Co. of Philadelphia and others. The purchase of the 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. includes the 
machinery, jigs, templets, ete., required for the produc- 
tion of operating valves and all stock which was in 
process of manufacture at the time of purchase. This 
deal places the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. in a position to supply hydraulic equipment of 
every character. 

A part of the plant of the Camden Iron Works has 
been purchased by the U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Philadelphia. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Philadelphia, has purchased from the receivers of the 
Camden Iron Works the patterns, patents, etc., cover- 
ing the line of gas producers, Thiessen scrubbers, gas 
holders and miscellaneous work, with the exception 
of the hydraulic machinery units which were pur- 


chased by the Birdsboro Foundry & Machine Co. The. 


United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has organ- 
ized a new department to take care of this work, in 
charge of C. D. Mathews, who was manager of the 
Camden Iron Works, for the receivers. 


The November wage distribution of $3,645,873 at 
Youngstown, Ohio, compares with $3,441,761 in October 
and a low of $3,323,982 in July. Total disbursement 
for the first 11 months of the year is approximately 
$46,500,000, and for the year will approximate $50,000,- 
000. This will compare with $95,247,736 in 1920, the 
largest yearly payroll. 


A general specification of alternating current mo- - 


tors for the main roll drive of a rolling mill has been 
compiled by and is available in pamphlet form from 
the Association of Iron and Steel Electrica] Engineers, 
1007 Empire Building, Pittsburgh. 
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YEAR-END UNCERTAINTY 


Buying Waits on 1922 and Freight Rate 
Readjustment 





Pig Iron Lower in the East—Reduced Operation 
Likely in Holiday Time 


In both pig iron and finished steel markets the 
near approach of the year-end is evident in two 
respects. Producers have been more disposed to 
make concessions to improve their cash position 
and consumers have limited their buying so that 
inventory might be ‘brought down to its lowest 
terms. These mfluences have created fresh un- 
certainties as to the prices at which the larger 
business looked for in the new year will be done. 

The belief is widespread in the trade that re- 
ductions in freight rates will come early in the 
new year and that the decision by the Commerce 
Commission to restore the higher iron ore rates 
on Jan. 1 does not mean opposition to a reasonable 
reduction. It may prepare the way for a general 
rather than piecemeal reduction. 

Some contraction in mill operations is seen 
in the Pittsburgh and Ohio districts. The bank- 
ing of a number of blast furnaces in the mid- 
holiday week is probable and some steel plants 
may run at a correspondingly reduced rate. 

Irregularities in prices attract more attention 
under a reduced volume of new business. Rather 
more deviations from Pittsburgh basing appear 
in the Chicago district and Pittsburgh manufac- 
turers who would take Eastern business in the 
heavier products find that they must compete with 
less than 1.50c., Pittsburgh. 

In bars business with jobbers has been done 
at 1.45c., Pittsburgh, and in wire nails Southern 
Ohio mills have gone well below $2.75. Produc- 
tion tin plate has sold at $4.65 per base box. 

There is better adherence to usual prices for 
sheets than in other lines, also a somewhat 
steadier market for wrought pipe. 

Some plate orders have been taken at 1.45c., 
Pittsburgh. There is also the incident of German 
plates offered for tank work in Texas at the equiv- 
alent of 1.16c., Pittsburgh, but low German prices 
are more than offset by uncertainties as to product 
and delivery. 

The failures of German mills on deliveries are 
illustrated in the placing of an order by Holland 
in the United States for 250 tons of sheets. Mean- 
while 20,000 tons of rails for Chile have gone 
to Germany and also railroad cars for India. 
Two American builders divided 500 cars for Chile. 

The Norfolk & Western has placed 40,000 tons 
of rails, 24,700 tons going to Bethlehem and the 
remainder to Johnstown and Pittsburgh district 
mills. The Burlington order now promises to be 
less than the 38,000 tons first considered. 

New car orders are dealt out with a sparing 
hand, but repair business is offered again in vol- 
ume. The Norfolk & Western is considering re- 
pairs to 4000 cars, the Seaboard Air Line to 1500 
and the Union Pacific to 500. Repairs on 1000 


Iron and Steel Markets 
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have been ordered by the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
The Central Railroad of New Jersey is in the mar- 
ket for 25 locomotives and the Central of Georgia 
for 300 cars. 

Strong competition of furnaces in New York 
State and Pennsylvania have developed a marked 
weakness in the pig iron market in the East. On 
sales aggregating 7500 tons to a Massachusetts 
melter, recent quotations were sharply shaded, 
$19.30, eastern Pennsylvania furnace, being made. 
In the South, $17.50 is now the fully recognized 
quotation. Fair activity has taken the place of the 
extreme dullness which existed in the Pittsburgh 
market, where prices are being maintained. This 
is also true in the Chicago district. There are 
signs that good buying of pig iron may come after 
Jan. 1, also that ore liquidation will continue to 
influence prices. 

A Detroit automobile plant is out for 5000 tons 
of soft steel bars and 2000 tons of cold drawn wire 
for January-February delivery. In general foun- 
dries making automobile castings are going at 20 
to 30 per cent. 

Structural work continues an encouraging fea- 
ture in volume, but prices remain low. Of awards 
for the week, about 17,000 tons, three-fourths went 
to the East; and of the 12,000 tons of fresh projects 
the greater part is in New York in spite of threat- 
ened labor troubles there in the building trades. 

In the export field improved exchange, events 
at Washington and the prospect of an economic 
conference on European problems have brought a 
better outlook. Continued buying from the Orient 
is indicated. 

November steel ingot production showed a slight 
gain, and 20,000,000 tons may be reached for the 
year, compared with nearly 41,000,000 tons in 1920. 

British iron and steel output increased in Novem- 
ber. The year’s pig iron total is now put at 2,650,- 
000 tons, or one-third of last year’s. In steel 
3,750,000 tons is the estimate for 1921, against 
9,050,000 tons last year. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 13. 


Demand for steel products still is on a tapering 
scale, particularly on those lines which reach ultimate 
consumers through jobbers. The latter, of course, want 
to avoid building up stocks with inventories so close at 
hand, but this does not explain the lack of buying by 
those who manufacture further, these interests being 
influenced by the development of fresh uncertainties in 
prices. Observance of the Pittsburgh basing point by 
companies outside the Pittsburgh district is limited, 
and this condition finds reflection in numerous reports 
of prices considerably below those named by Pittsburgh 
district mills. It is reported that a price of 1.40c., 
Chicago, was done on the plates required on a big order 
for tanks recently placed, while southern Ohio wire 
mills are credited with having taken business in nails 
at $2.50, base, per 100 lb., Ironton. Pittsburgh manu- 
facturers who would do business in the major products 
in the East find they must compete with less than 
1.50c., Pittsburgh, on these lines. There is closer ad- 
herence to regular quotations on sheets than on any 
other line of finished material and the market is some- 
what steadier on tubular goods than it was recently, 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


* se . Dec. 13, Dec. 6, Nov. 15, Dec. 14, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1921 1921 1921 1920 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat.... $22.26 22.3 $22.84 $34.79 


No. 2, Valley furnace+... 20.50 20.50 20.50 36.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’ti7... 22.00 22.00 22.50 42.50 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.7 17.50 17.50 18.00 38.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 20.00 20.00 21.00 35.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 21.00 21.00 20.50 33.86 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 19.00 19.00 19.00 33.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .... 21.96 21.96 21.96 36.96 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 20.00 20.00 21.00 35.50 
Malleable, Valley ........ 20.00 20.00 20.00 36.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 21.46 21.46 21.96 36.96 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 31.50 31.50 31.50 51.00 
Ferromanganese, del’d .. 60.00 60.00 60.00 110.00 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill.$40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $57.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 29.00 29.00 29.00 43.50 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 29.00 29.00 29.00 43.50 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 30.00 30.00 30.00 47.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 32.00 32.00 35.00 51.00 
O.-h. billets, ‘Phila........ 34.74 34.74 34.74 49.24 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 38.00 88.00 40.00 57.00 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh..... 1.50 1.50 1.60 3.00 
Light rails, Pittsburgh... 1.55 1,55 1.55 3.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia.. 1.95 1.95 1.95 3.85 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 1.65 1.65 1.65 3.25 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.35 
Steel bars,-Chicago...... 1.60 1.60 1.75 2.73 
Steel bars, New York.... 1.88 1.80 1.80 2.73 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.65 
Tank plates, Chicago.... 1.60 1.60 1.75 3.03 
Tank plates, New York... 1.83 1.88 1.88 3.03 
Beams, Pittsburgh ...... 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.45 
Beams, Chicago .......<. 1.65 1.65 1.75 2.83 
Beams, New York....... 1.88 1.88 1.88 2.83 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.00 2.25 3.05 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 70c. per ton. 
+Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. fSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 
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Sheets, Nails and Wire, °°,13. Dee.6, Nov. 15, Dee. 14, 


1921 1921 1921 1920 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.00 3.00 2.75 4.35 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.00 4.00 3.75 5.70 
Sheets, blue an’l’d, 9 & 10 2.25 2.25 2.25 3.55 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.75 2.7 2.90 3.25 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.50 2.60 3.25 
3arbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.40 3.40 3.55 4.10 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh $4.65 $4.75 $4.7 $7.00 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago ...... $16.00 $16.00 $17.00 $24.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 16.50 17.00 17.00 27.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 14.00 14.00 14.50 17.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 11.50 11.50 12.00 16.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 11.00 11.50 12.00 16.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 16.00 16.50 17.50 27.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia.. 16.50 17.50 17.50 26.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 12.50 3.00 13.75 18.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila.... 14.50 15.50 16.50 20.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’'go (net) 10.50 10.50 12.50 14.50 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt.. $2.75 $2.75 $3.00 $6 o°o 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 1.75 1.00 4.25 7.00 
Metals, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Lake copper, New York.. 13.75 13 13.25 14.00 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y.. 13.50 13.50 13.00 14.00 
$ 4 


The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business. 
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Composite Price, Dec. 13, 1921, Finished Steel, 2.135¢. Per Lb. 


Based on prices of steel bars, ) 
beams, tank plates, plain wire, 
open-hearth rails, black pipe 
and black sheets J 
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These products constitute 88 per cent of the 
United States output of finished steel. 


Composite Price, Dec. 13, 1921, Pig Iron, $19.46 Per Gross Ton 


Based on average of basic and foundry 
irons, the basic being Valley quotation, 
the foundry an average of Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Birmingham ) 
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due to the fact that orders are coming along steadily 
and in volume sufficient to make most manufacturers 
a little less eager for business at the prices which re- 
cently have been done. 

Actual business has been done in production tin 
plate at $4.65 per base box, Pittsburgh, and while this 
price is considerably below cost, there evidently is not 
enouxh business to go around, and this remains a quo- 
tation on attractive orders. 

In keeping with the lighter demand for steel, is a 
further contraction in the activities of most of the com- 
panies in the Pittsburgh and nearby districts. The 
Carnegie Steel Co., for the first time in several weeks, 
will probably drop below 50 per cent of ingot capacity 
this week, and among the independent companies the 
pulling off of some active steel making capacity has 
been fairly general. Among the finishing mills those 
engaged on tin plate are the most fully employed, 
closely followed by the pipe furnaces. American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. has every one of its tin plate plants 
running with close to 90 per cent of the hot mills in 
operation. There has been considerable falling away 
in sheet mill activities, and not enough business is 
developing to keep plate, structural and-bar mills at 
all well employed. No change is noted in the number 
of active blast furnaces in this and nearby districts, 
53 out of a-total of 140 being in blast. It is probable 


Zine, St. Louis....... a4 4.85 87% 72% 5.90 
Zame. WOW “TORR i cccccccss 5.20 5.37% 22% 6.00 
ceaGs Be... Eas cc cc cent 4.40 4.45 4.35 5.00 
Lead, New York...... 4.70 4.70 1.70 4.85 
Fr POO SOS +s decawnes 32.75 31.75 28.56 33.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 4.50 4.50 4.65 5.50 
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Dec. 6, 1921, 2.135c. 

5 Nov. 15,1921, 2.113¢. 

Fees see ekeh nese veuendie { Dec. 14.1920 8 146c. 

10-year pre-war average, 1.684c. 

( Dec. 6,1921, $19.47 

ee ee : Nov. 15, 1921, 19.81 

| Dec. 14, 1920 34.47 

10-year pre-war average 15.72 
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that some furnaces will be banked during Christmas 
week and a low rate of operation of steel plants also 
is likely during that week. 

The scrap market, temporarily at least, is firmer in 
the open-hearth grades, as a result of some recent pur- 
chases by some of the Steel Corporation subsidiaries. 
Activity still is lacking in coke and coal and prices re- 
main easy. The pig iron market is showing a fair de- 
gree of activity in foundry iron, but no advance over 
recent prices. 


Pig Iron.—A number of moderate sized lots of foun- 
dry iron both for prompt and early 1922 shipment have 
been closed in the past week, the demand coming 
chiefly from the radiator and sanitary ware manufac- 
turers. Generally a price of $20.50 furnace has been 
maintained on No. 2 foundry, but there was one lot 
of 250 tons which moved at $20.25. A little No. 3 iron 
is included in the week’s business, this grade selling 
at $20, furnace, and the same price ruled on a fair 
sized tonnage of standard malleable iron for shipment 
during the first six weeks of 1922. Bessemer iron holds 
at $20, Valley furnace, on such business as has re- 
cently been done, and there has been no business in this 
district to. warrant any change in the Valley basis of 
basic iron. There have been no inquiries from con- 
sumers of basic iron to whom Valley iron could be 
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shipped, except in competition with furnaces having a 
much more favorable freight rate. The only. inquiry of 
any size for this grade was one of 1000 tons from the 
Follansbee Bros. Co. Considerable comment is heard 
about the action of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in rescinding the extension of the present rail- 
rates on ore from lower Lake docks after Jan. 1 to 
March 31. Interior furnaces have not been generally 
benefited by the October reduction since they pre- 
viously had brought down about all the ore they re- 
quired and now will be deprived of any help which the 
extension of the rate over the first quarter of the year 
would have meant. Lake furnace interests are blamed 
for this development because of their activity in trying 
to secure a cut in coal and coke freight rates. Valley 
furnace interests assert that the per mile rate on fuel to 
the Lake furnaces is relatively lower than that to the 
Valley districts. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 


the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton: 
PE 7 ch tek Gwe sienws Seaes eas Tees ee $19.00 
SEN 8 2 Srwie, Gre his a6 wands bMS alee eet 20.00 
Gray forge ...... cobeeees eee 19.50 
No. 2 foundry......... shat sc es sf bs vince 


ar I lr cro 16-Rink iste kb whe" Grito ta ela ic te al 20.00 

SII ects iat orn ie peeks ek hk Riel os a ede 20.00 

Ferroalloys.—Not much interest is observed in this 
immediate territory in spiegeleisen, but inquiries for 
most of the other ferroalloys are better than they have 
been, with a number of consumers seeking to line up 
supplies of 50 per cent ferrosilicon for the first quarter 
of 1922. Actual business remains rather limited, but be- 
cause of the increase in interest by consumers in the 
market, there is a slightly firmer tendency to prices. 
Both domestic and English makers of ferromanganese 
are quoting 80 per cent material at $58.35 c.if. At- 
lantic seaboard, or $63.37 delivered, Pittsburgh, com- 
mon rate points. The last business done by Carnegie 
Steel Co. was on a basis of $60, Pittsburgh, but there 
is now some question whether it would accept any 
more business at that price. On 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon the negotiation price is $60, furnace, freight 
allowed, but while offerings of this material are 
moderate, it is probable that less will be accepted to 
start business going. We note the sale of one carload 
at $58 delivered, to a West Virginia steel company. 
Small sales of ferrochrome have been done on a basis 
of 16c. per lb. Pittsburgh, and small lots of ferro- 
vanadium at $4.55 per lb. Pittsburgh. 


We quote 78 to 82 per cent domestic ferromanganese at 
$60 to $63.67 delivered; 78 to 82 per cent foreign ferro- 
manganese, $58.35, cif. Atlantic seaboard; German, $54, 
seaboard. Average 20 per cent spiegeleisen at $30 delivered, 


Pittsburgh or Valleys; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, domestic, $58 
to $60, freight allowed. Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted 
f.o.b. Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces as follows: 
10 per cent, $38.50; 11 per cent; $41.80; 12 per cent, $45.10; 
13 per cent, $49.10: 14 per cent, $54.10; silvery iron, 6 per 
cent, $27; 7 per cent, $28; 8 per cent, $29.50; 9 per cent, 
$31.50; 10 per cent, $33.50; 11 per cent, $36; 12 per cent, 
$38.50. The present freight rate from Jackson and New 


Straitsville, Ohio, into the Pittsburgh district is $4.06 per 
gross ton. 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—The market remains 
extremely inactive; indeed there is so little going on 
that prices are entirely nominal. Most makers of sheet 
bars have contracts for shipments over the remainder 
of the year, priced at $30, and are not inclined to 
consider a lower price. It is reported, however, that 
a Pittsburgh district sheet maker. recently was able 
to secure a round tonnage at $28.50, Pittsburgh, but 
confirmation is lacking. There is practically no de- 
mand for billets or slabs and what the makers would 
quote against attractive business is entirely conjec- 
tural. 


We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $28 to $30; 2 x 2 in. billets, $30; Bessemer and open- 
hearth sheet bars, $30; slabs, $30; forging billets, ordinary 
carbons, $32 to $35, all f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh 
mills. 


Wire Rods.—The market is definitely back to a base 
of $38 Pittsburgh, for soft rods and that price is 
based on only small sales as current demands are 
extremely light. There is an impression that the 
prices of rods will be lower after the turn of the year, 
and for that reason consumers are not showing much 
interest in their early 1922 requirements. Prices are 
given on page 1572. 

Steel Skelp.—Based on actual business, the market 
on steel pipe skelp no longer is quotable at above 
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1.50c. Pittsburgh, although the quotation against such 
inquiries as are coming out usually is 1.60c. 

Structural Material.—Prices are irregular and easy, 
since only a moderate amount of new business is com- 
ing out, and there is considerable competition for part 
of it. On very small tonnages, 1.60c. still is being ob- 
tained, but on lots of 100 tons or more 1.50c. is the 
going price. Structural awards are seasonably few and 
small. The American Bridge Co. has been awarded the 
contract for the lock gates at Ohio River Dam Nos. 30 
and 32, between Portsmouth and Cincinnati, which will 
take about 600 tons. The McClintic-Marshall Co. has 
taken 165 tons of stringers for the Brooklyn Bridge and 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. will furnish 70 tons of 
bridge material for the Wayne County, Mich., Board of 
Road Commissioners. Other recent awards included 
250 tons for an addition to the plant of Koppel In- 
dustrial Car & Equipment Co., Koppel, Pa., to the Pitts- 
burgh Bridge & Iron Co., and one of 250 tons to the 
Riverside Bridge Co., Wheeling, W. Va. Plain material 
prices are given on page 1572. 


Plates.—Inquiries are good because of a continued 
demand from the oil companies for storage tanks, but 
Pittsburgh and Valley mills are not getting much busi- 
ness, in competition with mills located in other cen- 
ters. The minimum on plates here and at Valley mills 
is 1.50c., and some.of them still are quoting $2 per ton 
above that price. Some %-in. plates recently were 
taken by a Valley maker at 1.65c., base. 

We quote sheared plates, 4 in. and heavier, tank quality 
at 1.50c, to 1.60c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Competition between mills in 
different centers for a share in the very moderate 
amount of business is keeping prices in buyers’ favor, 
and 1.50c. mill is a more common basis than 1.50c. 
Pittsburgh. High carbon or reinforcing bars are even 
weaker than mild bars because of the keen competition 
of makers for passing orders. As low as 1.45c., Pitts- 
burgh, is reported to have been done recently. Alloy 
steel bars are firm at recent prices. Eastern mills are 
said to be offering common iron bars at 1.50c., deliv- 
ered, Pittsburgh, but 2c. is the minimum price named 
by Pittsburgh district mills, this being on a bar which 
it is claimed is of better quality than those produced 
in the East. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 1.50c.; re- 
inforcing bars, rolled from billets, 1.45¢c. to 1.50c. base; 
reinforcing bars, rolled from old rails, 1.40c. to 1.45c.; refined 
iron bars, 2c, to 2.10c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails—Only scattering demands are coming 
out for light rails and there is so much eagerness for 
orders that the quotation of 1.60c. base for these rails 
rolled from new billets is largely an asking price. On 
such business as has been closed, the common price has 
been 1.55c. Light rails, rolled from old standard sec- 
tion, no longer are quotable at above 1.50c. base, mill. 

We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new steel, 1.55c 
to 1.60c. base; rolled from old rails, 1.50c. base; standard 
rails, $40 per gross ton mill for Bessemer and open-hearth 
sections, 

Sheets.—Business steadily is dropping off, but there 
continues to be remarkably close adherence to the reg- 
ular quotations. Buyers do not seem interested, and 
makers are not urging purchases. The American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. this week is operating about 60 per 
cent of its sheet mills. This is considerably above the 
independent rate, which does not exceed 40 per cent. 
Prices are given on page 1572. 

Tin Plate——The first tangible evidence of a non- 
observance of the regular market quotation of $4.75 
per base box, Pittsburgh, for production plate, has 
come to light in the past week in the booking of a 
good sized order on a basis of $4.65. Since this price 
is acceptable to some makers, especially on contracts 
running over the first half of next year, it must be rec- 
ognized as a quotation, and we revise our prices accord- 
ingly. 

We quote standard production coke tin plate at $4.65 to 
$4.75 per base box f.o.b. Pittsburgh for carload lots. 

Wire Products.—Current demands still are for smal! 
lots sufficient to meet the immediate needs of buyers. 
Some inquiries still are coming out for first quarter 
tonnages, but actual business is small and specifica- 
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tions against orders already in are difficult to secure. 
The drive for business a few weeks ago, on the basis 
of a possible advance in prices and the failure, of the 
advance to materialize, have made buyers cautious and 
also created an impression that even lower prices are 
likely before spring. Pittsburgh district mills,are run- 
ning into lower prices in some consuming districts 
from mills having a freight advantage on delivery over 
them. 


We quote wire nails at $2.75 base per keg, Pittsburgh, and 
bright basic and Bessemer wire at $2.50 base per 100 Ib., 
Pittsburgh. 


Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips.—The approach 
of the end of the year is resulting in an increased ten- 
dency on the part of consumers to keep down their pur- 
chases. There is no special change in prices, with 
makers generally asking 2.25c. base on hot-rolled and 
4c. base on cold-rolled, but not much actual business 
is being placed at higher than 2c. and 3.75c. respec- 
tively, and instances are not lacking in which even these 
prices are being shaded. 


Coke and Coal.—Business is almost at a standstill 
in coke and prices are rather indeterminate. On stand- 
ard 48-hr. fuel the spot market appears to be about 
$2.75 per net ton at oven on fresh production, but sales 
of loaded cars are reported to have been done as low 
as $2.50. Those shipping on contracts, on the other 
hand, claim that they are obtaining a net price of 
$3.40. One or two inquiries have come out for first 
quarter tonnages from furnaces now being supplied 
from a steel works by-product plant, but the common 
belief is that the present supply arrangements will be 
extended. Beehive oven operators are talking any- 
where from $3.25 to $3.75 against first quarter busi- 
ness, but probably would accept less against an actual 
order. Foundry coke is easier and while $4.50 per net 
ton oven still is being obtained on choice brands, the 
more common range is from $3.75 to $4. The coal 
market is inactive and unsettled, with steam coal avail- 
able as low as $1.50 for non-union mine run grade and 
this is all that is to be considered since the non-union 
fields are well able to take care of current demands. 
Mine run by-product coal is quotable from $1.60 to 
$1.85, and the same grade of gas coal from $2 to $2.35. 


Iron and Steel Pipe—Although lacking in spectacu- 
lar sales, the market in both steel and wrought iron 
pipe still is relatively active and the close proximity 
of the end of the year has not yet brought any material 
slowing up in shipping orders. There is better ob- 
servance of the card discounts on merchant pipe than 
on oil country goods and line pipe, although lately 
there has been a slight firming up in prices of the last- 
named product. The spread between prices of mer- 
chant and line pipe still is unusually wide and the 
belief is fairly common that either line pipe must 
advance or merchant pipe come down, in the stabiliza- 
tion of the market. It is reported that the Tidewater 
Oil Co., which recently put out an inquiry for 150 
miles of 6-in pipe, has scaled it down to about 10 miles 
and instead of constructing a line will put up a number 
of storage tanks. Discounts are given on page 1572. 

Boiler Tubes.—Outside of moderate buying by the 
railroads incidental to locomotive repairs, the market 
is entirely lacking in activity and prices continue very 
irregular with the advantage in favor of buyers. Dis- 
counts are given on page 1572. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Almost no 
demand is developing for shafting and orders for screw 
stock generally are for small lots, although fairly 
frequent and usually, immediate delivery is wanted. 
Prices hold within the recent range of from 2c. to 2.25c. 
base, Pittsburgh, but the bulk of the orders is being 
placed at from 2.15c. down to 2c., and the higher figure 
refers entirely to retail quantities. Ground shafting 
is unchanged at $2.50 base, mills, for carloads. 

Hoops and Bands.—Current demands are extremely 
light and there is very little interest on the part of 
consumers in tonnages for the early part of next year. 
The official quotation on both products is 2.25c. base, 
but on new business 2.15c. is maximum, and on orders 
at all desirable, buyers rarely have to go above 2c. 
base. 
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Nuts and Bolts.—It it impossible to chronicle any 
improvement in business as far as makers in this 
district are concerned. The railroads are practically 
out of the market at present and such demands as are 
coming out from other sources are entirely for small 
lots. Makers here claim to be adhering firmly to quo- 
tations, although this attitude is costing them the loss 
of some business. Discounts are given on page 1572. 


Rivets.—Activity still is lacking, although makers 
are getting a fair number of small orders for quick 
delivery. On carload lots, the going prices are $2.25 
base for large structural and ship rivets and $2.35 base 
for large boiler rivets. These prices, however, are 
not being done on less than carload lots, on which 
makers are holding firmly at $2.40 and $2.50. Prices 
and discounts given on page 1572. ‘ 


Spikes.—The market is seasonably dull with very 
little interest being observed either by the railroads or 
jobbers. The market is quoted at $2.25 base per 
100-lb. for large spikes and $2.40 base per 100-lb. 
for the smaller sizes, but mills outside the Pittsburgh 
district are reported to have taken the equivalent of 
$2.35 Pittsburgh on small spikes and less than $2.25 
probably could be done on large spikes. Prices are 
given on page 1572. 


Old Material.—Some fair sized purchases recently 
by several of the subsidiary companies of the Steel 
Corporation have temporarily, at least, ¢hecked' the 
downward trend of prices and given some firmness ‘to 
the market in the heavier grades of open-hearth ma- 
terial. Purchases by these companies have been of the 
better grades of railroad material and the delivered 
price has been $15.50 and in one or two instances 
slightly more. On strictly heavy melting grade only 
small lots of say, a carload or two, are available as 
low as $14. On lots of 1000 tons or more, no sales 
have been done recently at less than $14.25 and there 
are few dealers who will take on a tonnage at $15. 
On light material, such as turnings, the market is dull 
and inclined lower. The general market, however, is 
rather firm, because offerings are moderate from pro- 
ducing sources and present prices are too low to tempt 
dealers to offer yard material. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 


burgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate, 
as follows: 
Heavy melting steel, Steubenville, 
Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen, 
Midland and Pittsburgh..... .... $14.00 to $14.50 
No..1 cast, CUpPGIM SISO... wcccseces . 16.00to 16.50 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 


bridge, Ohio: Cumberland, Md. ; 
Huntington, W. Va., and Franklin, 
Pa : 15.50 to 16.00 
11.50to 12.00 


Compressed sheet steel.......... : 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends...... 10.50to 11.00 
Raflroad knuckles and couplers.... 15.00to 15.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs....... 15.00 to 15.50 
Low phosphorus standard bloom and 

De GE cccactegeeccectescutsaes 18.00 to 19.00.- 
Low phosphorus plates and other 

GOES s.cicadancddeues sp qedie.ate 
Railroad malleable ...... 
SOOM: GRP * CBIR inc ais:s0 cos 
Locomotive axles, steel... 


17.00 to 17.50 
13.00 to 13.50 
. 25.00 to 26,00 
23.00 to 24.00 


> 
Beees GOP Gieiids accesses 15.50to 16.00 
Cast iron wheels...... 15.00to 15.50 
tolled steel wheels.... 14.50to 15.00 


9.00to 9.50 
14.00 to 14.50 
11.00to 11.50 
19.00 to 10.50 
14.00 to 14.50 
13.00 to 13.50 

§.50to 106.00 
11.50to 12.00 


Machine shop turnings. . 
Sheef bar crop ends...... 
Heavy steel axle turnings. 
Short shoveling turnings. 
Heavy breakable cast.. 

Stove plate .......... ‘ 
Cast iron borings...... 

No. 1 railroad wrought. 


Plans are being completed by the Youngstown 
Welding Co., 536 West Rayen Avenue, Youngstown, 
Ohio, for construction of a new plant on a site of 
three and one-half acres along the Youngstown & 
Austintown Railroad. The company’s new capacity 
will be devoted to welded metal products, principally 
truck and storage tanks. It proposes to specialize in 
truck tanks, elliptical and rectangular, built in all 
standard sizes and capacities. According to present 


plans, the initial unit of the plant will consist of a 
building 100 x 200 ft., others to be added later as the 
business warrants. The company’s present property 
will be continued in operation. 
president of the concern. 


Walter D. MeKay is 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Dec. 13. 


The market is generally quiet as the end of the year 
approaches and is entirely devoid of spectacular fea- 
tures. The attitude of buyers is characterized by ex- 
treme caution for which various explanations are of- 
fered. The desire to keep inventories at a minimum 
so that the final balance sheet of the year may look as 
favorable.as possible from the standpoint of the banks is 
believed to be one motive for restricted purchases, par- 
ticularly by those who. will find it necessary to borrow 
in the near future. The cancellation of the war tax on 
freight effective Jan. 1 may also be a factor influencing 
the attitude of consumers and it is not unlikely that the 
necessity of gathering funds to pay the last installment 
of the 1920 taxes due this week has tended to accen- 
tuate the conservatism already marked. 

Of less immediate import but nevertheless of far- 
reaching effect on the program of purchasing depart- 
ments is the feeling that liquidation in transportation 
charges has not yet begun, and that further cuts in 
railroad labor costs must be made so that lower rates 
on the movement of ore, coal, pig iron and finished ma- 
terial can bé put into effect. The testimony of Messrs. 
Topping, Dinkey and others in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing on ore rates brought out in bold 
relief the sharp liquidation which has taken place in 
iron and steel products in contrast with practical im- 
mobility of railroad rates and wages. 

Notwithstanding the slackening aspect of the mar- 
ket, it is notable that mills and furnaces have not lost 
any of the gains they have made over the low-operating 
records of August. This is probably accounted for by 
heavy specifications which are now being received from 
railroad carbuilders and oil storage tank fabricators. 
One local mill, in fact, reports bookings of 20,000 tons 
of plates, shapes and bars during the past week. The 
Illinois Steel Co. continues to operate 11 blast furnaces 
and is producing steel at the rate of 45 per cent of in- 
got capacity. The Inland Steel Co.’s operations have 
improved, being at the rate of over 50 per cent of ingot 
capacity. This producer has 10 open hearths active 
and most of its mills running. 

Perhaps the main source of better sentiment in the 
trade is to be found in the increasing prospects of a 
successful outcome of the Arms Conference. The rapid 
rise of sterling exchange which has accompanied the 
progress of celiberations at Washington is welcomed 
as an important step in the direction of conditions 
which will tend to remove present obstacles to export 
business. The depressing picture of the economic sit- 
uation in Europe recently drawn by certain publicists 
of great prominence is now regarded as a gross ex- 
aggeration. 

Pig Iron.—The Federal furnace recently blown in is 
now producing iron, so that there are now three mer- 
chant stacks in operation which were idle only a few 
weeks ago. While consumption is slowly growing in 
volume, as evidenced by increased production, the mar- 
ket still has a quiet aspect and is lacking in interesting 
features. Prices appear to be fairly firm at $20, base, 
local furnace, for foundry, malleable and basic, although 
some resale material has been offered at concessions 
and some furnace tonnage also has moved at a slightly 
lower figure. The St. Paul Railroad has bought 500 
tons of malleable for its Milwaukee shops at a reported 
price of $20.50, delivered. This represents a slight 
concession in freight when figured back to a Chicago 
furnace basis, as the rate from here to Milwaukee is 
84c. Current inquiries include one from a western 
Michigan melter for 1000 tons of malleable, a second 
from a Chicago railroad equipment manufacturer for 
500 tons of foundry, and a third from a western Illinois 
jobbing foundry for 300 tons of foundry, all calling for 
first quarter delivery. Inquiries for 200 tons of foundry 
and several carload lots have been received from the 
Twin Cities and adjacent points in Minnesota. A sale 
of 400 tons of Southern foundry at $17.50, base Bir- 
mingham, has been made at a point in Indiana where 
the freight disadvantage of Southern producers is not 
so decided as in Chicago. A carload sale at the same 
price is also reported. A local railroad equipment 
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‘ manufacturer has bought 400 tons of 14 per cent Besse- 
', mer ferrosilicon. 


Some charcoal is said to have been 
sold at slight concessions under the ruling price of $28, 
base furnace. An inquiry for two carloads of 8 per cent 
silvery is before the trade. A recent survey of foundry 
operations in this territory showed the following aver- 
ages: Agricultural implement manufacturers, 10 per 
cent of normal; makers of building supplies, 50 per 
cent; manufacturers of heating equipment, 34 per cent; 
jobbing foundries, 17 per cent; malleable plants, 18 
per cent; automotive foundries, 20 to 30 per cent; 
ornamental and structural iron and steel manufac- 
turers, 34 per cent; steel jobbing foundries, 34 per cent; 
railroad equipment manufacturers, 75 per cent. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus mal- 
leable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and do not 
include a switching charge averaging 70c. per ton. Other 
prices are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, or when 
so indicated, f.o.b. furnace other than local. 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 1.50, 

Pe ee eer $31.50 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil, 2.25 to 2. es 20.50 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, ail. 1. 0 2.2 a5. 20.00 


ot 


+) 


Northern high ” into teleecihetipete pita 20.00 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25............ 24.17 
Malleable, not over 2.25 Bil.......cccccceccee 20,00 
UE: Sock ina a ore idk Ok nn Ohne Wow neck lS We 
ee ee ere eee re ree 32.00 
Low phos., Valley furnace, sil, 1 to 2 per cent 

Ra ere ee ree eee 33.00 
eee. ae. e OP GE soi or eies Cat Mande ee 32.02 


Ferroalloys.—Outside of an inquiry for two carloads 
of 16 per cent spiegeleisen and two carloads of 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon, the market is without features. 


_ We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $66.75, de. 
livered ; 50 per ceuc ferrosilicon, $60, delivered; spiegeleisen, 
18 to 22 per cent, $36 to $37, delivered. 


Railroad Equipment.—The Northern Pacific has 
awarded 1200 center constructions for freight cars re- 
quiring 2000 tons of steel, to the Western Steel Car & 
Foundry Co. The Pere Marquette, which last week let 
1000 steel underframe box cars with an option on 1000 
additional to the same car builder, has cut its order in 
half. The Union Pacific has let repairs on 500 freight 
ears to the Pacific Car & Foundry Co. The Central 
Railroad of New Jersey is in the market for 25 mikado 
type locomotives. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Both of the local rail 
producers received part of the New York Central 
rail order. The Illinois Steel Co. will roll from 35,000 
to 40,000 tons, depending on whether the road takes 
up its option on additional tonnage, while the Inland 
Steel Co. will supply from 8000 to 9000 tons. The 
Illinois Central contemplates placing from 20,000 to 
30,000 tons for its 1922 requirements. The plans of 
other Western lines are still in the formative stage. It 
is interesting to note that those roads which have 
been accustomed to give part of their tonnage to the 
Colorado mill will have to pay the old price of $47 
for open-hearth rails, as that producer has not yet 
followed the reductions of other mills. There is little 
activity in track materials, but tie plates are unsteady 
and are available at from 1.90c. to 2c. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $40; light rails 
rolled from new steel, 1.70c. to 1.75c. f.o.b. makers’ mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.20c. to 2.25c., Pittsburgh; 
track bolts with square nuts, 3.20c. to 3.25c., Pittsburgh ; tie 
plates, steel and iron, 1.90c. to 2ce., f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 
2.40c., f.0.b. mill. 


Bars.—Business in soft steel bars remains light 
with the price situation unchanged. There have been 
few lettings of reinforcing work, although there are a 
number of attractive jobs in prospect. The Corrugated 
Bar Co. will furnish about 100 tons for a 30-apartment 
building at 6 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee. Bids have 
been taken on a vocational school at St. Paul requiring 
200 tons and figures will be taken on the Bryant School, 
Minneapolis, involving 470 tons, on Dec. 15. Another 
Minneapolis project on which bids will soon be taken is 
the Lincoln School requiring 500 tons. The Arnold Co. 
engineer, Chicago, is taking figures on 200 tons for 
the Standard Dry Goods Co. building, Huntington, W. 
Va. Considerable reinforcing work is expected to de- 
velop after the first of the year. In Iowa the individual 
counties will contract for their requirements in steel 
for highway purposes, which will aggregate 5000 or 
6000 tons, if as large as those of this year. Demand 
for bar iron is still spasmodic and insufficient in volume 
to warrant continuous mill operations. One bar iron 
mill which has been idle for 12 days is resuming oper- 
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ation this week, while another important mill remains 
inactive. Outside of an order from one of the leading 
railroads for 500 tons, little new business is reported. 
Prices appear to be steady at 1.65c., Chicago. The situ- 
ation on the hard steel bars is similar, with going 
prices at 1.65c., Chicago. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 1.60c. to 1.75c., Chicago; 
common bar iron, 1.65c., Chicago; rail carbon, 1.65c., mill or 
Chicago. 

Jobbers quote 2.68c. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars and shafting is 
3.55¢c. for rounds and 4.05c. for flats, squares and hexagons. 
Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 2.38c. 
base. Hoops and bands, 3.28c. 


Wire Products.—In the absence of active demand, 
the market has weakened and prices have dropped back 
to the levels effective before the advance of Sept. 12; 
namely, $2.75 base per keg on wire nails and $2.50 on 
plain wire. Cement coated nails are now rather com- 
monly quoted at $2.25 to $2.35, while as low as $2.20 
has been reported. Railroad buying is the only prom- 
ising feature in the market. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago; No. 9 and 
heavier black annealed wire, $3.48 per 100 lIb.; No. 9 and 
heavier bright basic wire, $3.63 per 100 lb.: common wire 
nails, $3.65 per 100 lb.; cement coated nails, $3.05 per keg. 


Sheets.—Buyers continue to delay buying, but prices 
appear to be firm at the figures quoted below. The 
local independent still has a substantial backlog which 
will probably sustain capacity operations until the end 
of the year. 


Mill quotations are 3c. for No. 28 black, 2.25c. for No. 10 
blue annealed and 4c. for No. 28 galvanized, all being Pitts- 
burgh prices, subject to a freight to Chicago of 38c. per 
100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stocks, No. 10 blue 
annealed, 3.38c.; No. 28 black, 4.15c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
5.15e. 

Plates.—Mills are fairly busy on orders for car and 
tank steel recently placed. Specifications from car 
builders are gradually being received, one local pro- 
ducer having received rolling instructions on 5000 tons 
during the past week. Business from other sources is 
still light. The price situation remains substantially 
unchanged. 


The ruling mill quotations range from 1.60c. to 1.T75ece. 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.78c. for plates out of stock. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Except for railroad inquiries 
which are bringing out low quotations, there is little 
activity in the market. Discounts are generally un- 
steady and in some cases quotations are being made 
f.o.b. Chicago. For mill prices, see finished iron and 
steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1572. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.43c.; boiler rivets, 3.53c. ; 
machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60, 10 and 10 per cent off; 
larger sizes, 60 and 10 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 
60 and 10 off; larger sizes, 55 and 5 off: hot pressed nuts, 
square and hexagon tapped, $3.75 off; blank nuts, $4 off; 
coach or lag screws gimlet points square heads 65 and 5 
per cent off. Quantity extras are unchanged. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Buying is light, as is usual at this 
time of the year, but there are still a number of large 
tonnages unclosed which, if let this month, will bring 
up December sales to a respectable level. One of these 
is 1000 tons for the Baldwin Reservoir, Cleveland. 
James B. Clow & Sons was the successful bidder on 450 
tons for Galesburgh, IIl., and the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has taken 200 tons for Can- 
ton, Ohio. The National Cast Iron Pipe Cod. will fur- 
nish 250 tons for Flushing, Mich. Five hundred tons 
for Broadview, IIl., is pending. ! 


We quote per net ton, f.0.b, Chicago, ex-war tax, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $47.10 to $48.10; 6-in. and above, 
$43.10 to $44.10; class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 


Warehouse Business.—As the end of the year ap- 
proaches, the general dullness increases. But little 
business is reported, and judging the month by the first 
two weeks, it will probably make the poorest showing 
of any month this year. Although prices are generally 
unchanged, there is a tendency among small dealers to 
shade prevailing quotations, in the case of steel bars 
ignoring the differential on sizes, either partially or 
entirely. Sheets are unchanged at 3.28c. per lb. base 
for blue annealed; 4c. per Ib. base for black and about 
4.85¢c. per lb. base for galvanized, with small lots of a 
100 lb. or less selling at slightly higher figures. Char- 
coal tin plate is off about 25c. per box. The brass and 
copper market shows no change and reports business 
dull. Dealers in wrought iron and steel pipe see but 


little prospect of improved business before February or 
March, but anticipate some change in prices early in the 
coming year. We quote prices on page 1588. 
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High-Speed Steel.—The market continues dull, with 
the average price for 18 per cent tungsten high-speed 


steel 90c. per lb. and special grades ranging up to 
$1.05 per Ib. 


Structural Material—Although the week’s list of 
fabricating awards is the longest reported for some 
time, this is regarded as a temporary turn for the bet- 
ter in a dull market. Keen competition among both 
mills and fabricators is still the rule and much more 
construction work must make its appearance before any 
material change in the situation will be effected. Prices 
of plain material still lack stability, but are on about 
the same level as heretofore. Fabricating awards in- 
clude: 

Kennedy Sales Co. Building, Kansas City, 100 tons. to 
Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 

Webber's Falls bridge and St. Louis-San Francisco bridge, 
Muskogee County, Okla., 1574 tons, to Vincennes Bridge Co. 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad bridge, Muskogee 
County, Okla., 473 tons, to Pan-American Bridge Co.. New 
Castle, Ind 

Whitefield bridge, Haskell County, Okla., 469 tons, to 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co 

Illinois Life Insurance Building, Chicago, 462 tons, to 
Union Foundry Co. 

Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co., Victor Plant, St. Louis, 264 
tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Northern Illinois Fair and Exposition, grandstand roof, 
Aurora, TIl., 130 tons, to Union Foundry Co. 


Glen Oaks School, Peoria, Tll., 100 tons, to Decatur 
Bridge Co. 
Cananea Consolidated Copper Co., plant additions, 


Cananea, Mex., 275 tons. to Worden-Allen Co 

Coal tipple, Eagle Pass, Tex., 150 tons, 
Allen Co 

United States Gypsum Co., panel board plant, Southard, 
Okla., 175 tons, to Worden-Allen Co. 

Fast wing addition to Sheridan Plaza Hotel, Chicago, 441 
tons, reinforced concrete substituted for structural steel. 

Pending business includes: 

Power house for city of Lansing, Mich., 700 tons, bids 
being taken by Woodwell & Resler, engineers, Lansing. 

J. L. Taylor Co., building, Chicago, 1000 tons, revised dids 
asked by George A. Fuller Co. 

Y. W. C. A. Building, Dallas, Tex., 400 tons. 

Medical Arts Building, Dallas, 2000 tons. 

The mill quotation on plain material ranges from 1.65c. 
to 1.75¢, Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.78c. for materials out of 
warehouse 

Old Material.—A local steel] mill has placed a num- 
ber of small orders for heavy melting and allied grades 
at prices ranging from $11 to $11.50 per gross ton de- 
livered. With this exception there has been no con- 
sumptive buying of consequence and prices are gener- 
ally weaker, a number of grades having definitely 
dropped 50c. a ton. Railroad offers are light. The Soo 
Line has issued two lists, one of 700 tons and the other 
of 470 tons. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards Chicago and vicin- 
ity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 


to Worden- 


tt THEE ta cdiadvnwrindncdaxnuaanus $16.50 to $17.00 
DO SU) 0 2 a as a eae Ob oh oOo 2 23.00to 27.50 
oO eee eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Rolled or forged steel car wheels.... 13.50to 1400 
DOGGs CM. SOTO + bate ceceaesds 12.50to 13.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft... ....s.00:. 12.50to 13.00 
BEGGWY WOR BONNE. oc neces ccuevens 11.90 to 11.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 11.09to 11.50 
og ere er eer 19.50to 11.00 
Low phos. heavy melting steel...... 13.50to 14.00 
Drop forge flashings Sea waa eae 8.00to 8.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheet......... £.50to 9.00 
DERG THERES. occcccessacenegeuisecs 8.50to 9.00 
Per Net Ton 
Tron angles and aplice bars......... 14.00to 14.50 
Steel Gets WORM se occ cctaveseetievses 11.60to 11.50 
Tron arch bars and transoms........ 15.900 to 15.50 
EFOM. CGP GHGs cc ccccscesescdsesove 19.50 to 20.00 
TROGE GRP - GHGs ic cecccsecevcdwnauses 13.90 to 13.50 
WEG. DB WORRIES sc cecc cetsewavecses R00to 8.50 
NO. 3 DUSMGRIME. 2c cc ccvcccccocccces 6.25to 6.75 
Cut TOGO cowed cvevavbdidocovuseuss 16.50to 11.00 
Pipes and fue... ..ccccecccccsvees 6.50to 7.00 
No. 1 raliroad wrought.........e«--. 19.50to 11.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought............- 10.50to 11.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers........ 11.59 to 12.00 
Coll Sprim@S ... cc ccscccccccsesccese 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast......--cscese- 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 ratlroaG@ Cast... cccccccscesens 12.00 to 12.50 
Low phos. punchings.........+.-++- 11.49to 11 50 
Locomotive tires, smooth..........-. 19.90 to 160.50 
Machine shop turnings...........+.-- 3.50 to 4.00 
Caagt POPTMMD. ccccccnectddcecesoneses 5.50to 600 
Stove plate ...cccccsccccccseescees 12.90to 12.50 
CRO DEED nn cca scccossrdpecceneas 10.59 to 11.00 
Brake SHOCO ...cccccsccccvecocsces 11.00to 11.50 
Railroad malleable .......-s-e++eee8% 11.59 to 12.90 
Agricultural malleable ......+++-+-. 11.50to 12.00 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 13. 


Marked weakness in foundry pig iron has developed 
within the past week and prices as low as $19.30, fur- 
nace, for No. 2 plain iron have been made on a large 
tonnage for a New England interest. On smaller lots, 
$20, furnace, has been quoted for No. 2 plain, $21 for 
No. 2X and $22 for No. 1X, but some furnaces are ask- 
ing prices at least 50c. per ton above these. 

In steel products there is very little of interest. 
The mills are making an effort to run up until Christ- 
mas, at which time there will probably be a general 
shutdown until after New Year’s. 


Pig Iron.—In sharp competition for the foundry iron 
orders placed by the H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., 
amounting to 7500 tons, there was cutting of prices by 
eastern Pennsylvania furnaces, one of which took an 
order for 3000 tons and the other an order for 1500 tons 
at $23.36, delivered Westfield, for No. 2 plain iron, 
which works back to $19.30, furnace. A New York 
State furnace, which also was awarded a 3000-ton order, 
set the pace by quoting on a basis of $17.90, Buffalo, 
or $23.36, delivered, and the furnaces in this district 
met this quotation on their share of the business. The 
Sessions Foundry Co., Bristol, Conn., has also bought 
2000 tons, according to report, but whether this business 
came to a furnace in this district is not known here. 
A pipe company has bought 2000 tons of No. 2 plain iron 
for early delivery. There have been other smaller pur- 
chases and a considerable tonnage, possibly 10,000 tons 
or more, is still pending. For shipment to points in 
eastern Pennsylvania it is not apparent that furnaces 
represented here would go below $20, furnace, for No. 2 
plain, $21 for No. 2X and $22 for No. 1X, but these 
prices have been quoted on inquiries received within the 
past week. Gray forge iron is obtainable at $20, fur- 
nace, malleable at $22, furnace, standard low phos- 
phorus at $36.50, furnace, and copper bearing low phos- 
phorus at $35, furnace, but in all of these grades there 
is no activity worth mentioning. 


The following quotations are, with the exception of those 
on low phosphorus iron. for delivery at Philadelphia, and 
include freight rates varying from 84 cents to $1.54 per gross 
ton: 


bast. Pa, No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. .$21.26 to $21.76 
i ast. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 22.26to 22.76 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 27.74 to 28.74 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 28.24to 29.74 
Basic Geliy. eastern Pa. .......0205. 21.00 to 21.50 
Ce OD vc eo x er ae i aieinleen Ghee x6 0 Ee: See 
III orn. og ante nai a taecp. eels ab 24.00 to 25.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace). . 36. 50 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

ED... ciate ke Ae Bae we eel teeta oa se 35.00 


Ferroalloys.—Domestic producers of ferromanga- 
nese and British selling agents continue to quote $58.35, 
seaboard. Lower prices are being made in the Pitts- 
burgh district by the Steel Corporation. Spiegeleisen 
is not in demand and is quoted at $25 to $27, furnace. 

Billets.—There is very little inquiry for billets, which 
are quoted at $29, Pittsburgh, for rerolling quality, and 
at $33 to $34, Pittsburgh, for forging quality. 

Rails.—The Norfolk & Western Railroad, which re- 
cently opened bids on 40,000 tons of heavy rails for 
1922 delivery, has divided this tonnage among three 
makers. The Bethlehem Steel Co. was awarded close 
to 25,000 tons and the remainder was divided between 
the Steel Corporation and the Cambria Steel Co. 

Plates.—The order for 10,000 tons of plates to be 
fabricated into pipe for the New York City aqueduct 
by the Merchant Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., was 
divided about equally between the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. Aside from 
these contracts, which involve deliveries running 
throughout the next year, there has been no plate busi- 
ness of importance taken by Eastern mills. Plates are 
nominally quoted at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, but it continues 
fairly easy to shade this price on desirable tonnage. 


Structural Material.—A number of projects involv- 
ing a few hundred tons of steel each are pending in 
this district, but on the whole the market is very quiet, 
and there is no change in price. Plain material is 
quoted at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, but this is occasionally 
shaded. 

Bars.—Steel bars appear fairly firm at 1.50c., Pitts- 
burgh, despite reports of shading $1 a ton. Jobbers 
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are buying very little this month, being mostly con- 
cerned with reduction of inventories. Bar iron is quoted 
at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, but buyers are taking so little 
interest that the price is not being tested. 


Sheets.—Two small eastern Pennsylvania mills are 
reported to be shading prices on sheets, but the larger 
mills are adhering to 2.25c. on blue annealed, 3c. on 
black and 4c. on galvanized, base Pittsburgh. Business 
is very light. 

Warehouse Business.—Bar iron has been advanced 
to 2.65c. by local jobbers to put it on the same level as 
steel bars. Local jobbers quote as follows for Phila- 
delphia delivery: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 2.65c.; iron bars (except 


bands), 2.65¢c.; round edge iron, 2.800. ‘ ‘onal edge stee! 
iron finish, 14% x % in., 2.95c.; round edge steel planished 
3.70c.; tank steel plates, 4-in. and heavier, 2.75¢.; tank 
steel plates, 3/16-in., 2.925c.; blue annealed steel sheets 


No. 10 gage, 3.50c.; light black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4c 

galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 5c.; square twisted and 
deformed steel bars, 2.65c.; structural shapes, 2.60c.; dia 
mond pattern plates, 4-in., 4.60c.; 3/16-in., 4.785¢c.: 1%-in., 
4.90c.; spring steel, 4.10c.; round cold-rolled Steel, 3.25¢ 

squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 3.75c. steel hoops, 
No. 13 gage and lighter, 3. 50c.; steel bands, No. 12 gage to 
3/16-in., inclusive, 3.25c.; iron bands, 3.90c.; rails, 2.75c 

tool steel, 8c. ; Norway iron, 5c. ; toe steel, 4.50c. 


Coke.—Furnace coke contracts for first quarter 
have been made at $3.30 to $3.40, Connellsville. Foun- 
dry coke is quoted at $4 to $4.50, Connellsville, accord- 
ing to quality. 

Old Material.—Consumers of scrap are buying very 
little material and in some instances are trying to can- 
cel contracts. Prices are weak and largely nominal. 
We note lower figures on several grades. Quotations 
for delivery to consumers in this district are as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel .......... $11.50 to +3. 50 
Sen SUE. a..< io Rae Mackeie 30-04 Te Oe 11. 50 to 12.50 
By ee ere ee 16.25 to 16.75 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 17.00 to 18.00 
Ce We vax aka ds eee e hee eee we 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 12 TRiOOd WOU... cccsvccds 14.50 to 15.00 
ee ee ee eee 12.00 to 12.50 
Pets, CE 956-4. tikes bnmwsi ade 9.50 to 10.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works).... 9.50to 10.00 
Ph, ae ES G3 bas dicate ele oo Sea e oD 12.00 to 13.00 
ON AO eee ea 10.00 to 11.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

NE are 9.00 to 9.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 

DOPE BE.  paccinveseeees tne bs 9.00to 9.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use) ........ 9.00 to 9.50 


Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent). 9.50to 10.00 
Cast borings (for steel works and 


ON Ds co 5. he oe eae eRe ew 11.50 to 12.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants)... 13.50 to 14.00 
RE ere re ree re eer 16.50 to 17.00 
ERROR CERRO DAES ccc ccisctcacives 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use).... 13.50to 14.00 
eT rrr er ee eee 13.50 to 14.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications) ....... 12.00 to 12.50 
ere sae No market 
ees. CAE “GINO. 6% 6 i-0 ons Rika wee ere 17.00 to 18.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Dec, 13. 


Iron Ore.—A further wage reduction of 10 per cent 
is being considered by independent ore mine operators 
in the Lake Superior district. With four reductions 
previously made this year, wages of miners employed 
by the leading independent mining companies are stil! 
63.44 per cent higher than in 1915. This percentage is 
based on the wage scales of independent companies in 
the Gogebic range, but wages in other districts have 
declined in about the same proportion. However, there 
is at present considerable irregularity in miners’ wage 
scales. During the year, 52,145 tons of ore was shipped 
from the Michipicoten, Ontario, district which was not 
included in the total shipments from American ports. 
With this Canadian ore, the total lake shipments are 
22,352,871 gross tons. All rail shipments for the year 
will amount to between 400,000 and 425,000 tons. The 
amount of ore on Lake Erie docks at the close of the 
season of navigation, Dec. 1, was nearly 2,000,000 tons 
less than on the same date a year ago. The amount 
on Dec. 1 was 9,032,595 tons as compared with 10,955,- 
868 tons on the same date last year. Ore receipts at 
Lake Erie ports during the season were 15,554,341 tons 
as compared with 44,224,263 tons last year. Shipments 
from Lake Erie ports during the season were 12,195,679 
tons as compared with 32,016,654 tons for the previous 
12 months. Receipts at_lake front furnaces located at 
Lake Erie ports were 2,712,433 tons for the season as 
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compared with 9,132,175 tons for 1920. Receipts at 
other than Lake Erie ports for the season were 6,560,- 
139 tons as compared with 13,091,384 tons for the pre- 
vious 12 months. Receipts at these ports for the sea- 
son were as follows: Detroit, 253,458 tons; Indiana 
Harbor, 779,478 tons; Gary, 2,350,580 tons; South Chi- 
cago, 2,655,114 tons, including 21,435 tons shipped to 
the St. Louis. district; Milwaukee, 20,552 tons; East 
Jordan, 10,892 tons; Sault Ste Marie, Ontario, 315,874 
tons; Point Edward, Ontario, 174,191 tons. 


We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Bessemer, 
55 per cent iron, $6.45; Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per 
cent iron, $5.70; Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $6.20; 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron, $5.55. 


Pig Iron.—There is some activity in foundry iron, 
but the demand is almost wholly outside of this imme- 
diate territory. The market is not firm and various 
reports of concessions in the outlying districts have 
made the price situation very uncertain. To the East, 
quotations of $18.50 are reported on Buffalo foundry 
iron at Erie and from the western part of the territory 
there are reports of low prices either from brokers or 
on resale iron, some of the latter having come on the 
market recently. While lake furnaces generally quote 
$20-as a minimum price on foundry iron, some orders 
have been taken at $19.50. There is a disposition to 
name a price that will take the order, the quotation de- 
pending on the tonnage required and delivery point. 
One lake furnace reports sales during the week aggre- 
gating 3200 tons, all in small lots, the largest order 
being for 250 tons. Some of these orders were for de- 
liveries extending through the first quarter. A local 
interest sold 1000 tons for shipment to western Penn- 
sylvania on the basis of $20 Valley. If this iron is 
shipped from Cleveland, it will mean a furnace price of 
about $19.10. Furnaces in the Valley appear to be 
holding to $20.50 for foundry iron for shipment to Val- 
ley points. Two inquiries for basic iron came out dur- 
ing the week, one from the Trumbull Steel Co. for 3000 
to 4000 tons of iron and the other from the Follansbee 
Bros. Co. for 1000 tons. 


Quotations below are f.o.b. local furnace for Northern 
foundry iron, not including a 56c. switching charge. Other 
quotations are delivered Cleveland, being based on a°$1.96 
freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 rate from Jackson 
and a $6.67 rate from Birmingham: 


EPL OE? CCE eS Oe ee eee 


20.96 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.$19.50to 20.00 
Southern fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 25.17 


BS IDe ce eeve 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 32.86 
34.00 to 35.00 


Standard low phos., Valley furnace.. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Mills are getting a fair 
volume of small orders, but the aggregate tonnage is 
light. Consumers are reducing their stocks to a mini- 
mum and are buying only what they actually need. The 
price situation shows virtually no change. On steel 
bars, plates and structural material 1.50c. is the mini- 
mum quotation for desirable orders, and the usual price 
range is up to 1.60c. However, local mills are holding 
to 1.75c. for plates unless the material specified carries 
good extras. Oil tank and car work are helping the 
plate and structural material demand materially. An 
additional 900 tons of tank plates has been placed by 
a lake shipyard for repair work. Tank shops are figur- 
ing on oil tank work for the Southwest and Mexico 
involving large plate tonnages. Reports from the 
Texas oil fields state that German plates are being 
offered at 2.08c., delivered at Port Arthur, Tex., or 
equivalent to 1.135¢., Pittsburgh. On the inquiry for 
3000 tons for steel re-inforcing bars for the Baldwin 
Reservoir, Cleveland, all mill quotations were 1.50c., 
Pittsburgh, and the contractor is trying to get a 1.35c. 
price. A Cleveland automobile part manufacturer has 
placed 500 tons of spring steel and a Canton consumer 
is inquiring for 400 tons of strip steel. The structural] 
outlook has improved and considerable work is ex- 
pected to come out early in the year. The Berger Iron 
Works, Akron, has taken 500. tons of steel for a foundry 
for the National Sulphur Co., Akron. The American 
Bridge Co. has taken a subcontract for fabricating steel 
for car repair work for the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
road, requiring 800 tons. The Osborne Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, has asked for bids for 2500 tons of 
structural steel for a grandstand for the American 
League baseball grounds, New York. The approval 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the public 
square site for the union depot, Cleveland, is expected 
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to lead to a start on that long delayed project, but the 
railroads do not expect to come out for any steel re- 
quirements for at least six months. There is still con- 
siderable irregularity on hoops and bands, a 1.75c. quo- 
tation appearing on the wider sections, but sales are 
being made up to 2.25c. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 2.54c.; plates and structural 
shapes, 2.64c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3.50c.: No. 9 annealed 
wire, 3.25c.; No. 28 black sheets, 3.75c.; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, 4.75c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.10c.; hoops and 
bands, 3.l4c.; cold-rolled rounds, 3.85c.; flats, squares and 


hexagons, 4.35c. 

Sheets.—Some consumers are trying to place first 
quarter contracts at lower than the regular price of 3c. 
for black, 4c. for galvanized and 2.25c. for blue an- 
nealed sheets, but mills are apparently holding firmly 
to these prices. Consumers’ requirements for the re- 
mainder of the year are well supplied and sales are 
unusually light. Some of the leading independent sheet 
mills have adopted a new form of irrevocable contract 
under the terms of which the buyers will be obligated 
to take the quantity named at the contract price. 


Alloy Steels.—Prices on chrome vanadium steel have 
stiffened. One mill has advanced its price from 3.90c. 
to 4.75c. per lb., Pittsburgh, and another maker is now 
quoting this steel at 5.25c., an advance of 0.25c. per Ib. 


Warehouse Business.—Local jobbing houses report 
an improvement in warehouse business in some lines 
over November, but sheets are quieter. Pricés are hold- 
ing fairly firm. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets——Some of the bolt and nut 
manufacturers report an improvement in the number 
of orders, but orders dre all for very small lots. The 
price situation shows no change. The demand for rivets 
improved somewhat during the week. A few orders 
ranging from car lots up to 100 tons have come in from 
tank and car shops. These orders were placed at the 
regular price of 2.40c. for structural and 2.50c. for 
boiler rivets, but some makers continue to shade these 
prices from $1 to $3 a ton. 


Coke——The market is very dull. Price quotations 
on standard Connellsville foundry coke range from $4 
to $4.75 per ton. 


Old Material.—The market has again quieted down 


after recent purchases by dealers to cover against the 
order for 5000 tons of heavy melting steel scrap placed 


’ by the Lorain plant of the National Tube Co. The only 


activity reported is the purchase of a few small lots 
of turnings by a local plant for its blast furnaces at 
$8.75. One Valley district consumer is offering $13.50 
for heavy melting steel scrap, but probably will be un- 
able to buy very much at that price. Local dealers 
bought heavy melting steel at $13.50 delivered to fill 
the Lorain contract and are understood to have sold 
this scrap at $14 to $14.25 to the dealer who took the 
order from the mill. Little activity is expected until 
after the holidays. In spite of the dullness, the market 
is firm and there are no changes in quotations. 

We quote per gross ton, f.o-b. Cleveland, as follows: 

Heavy melting steel.............. $11.50 to $12.00 


Steel rails, under 3 ft........ . 12.50 to 13.00 
Steel rails, rerolling...... . 14.00to 14.50 
Bee Sh ds Oaks hese 6 oo ac . 12.00 to 12.50 
EVO GRP - GING ec ctcecc ce cous . 18.00 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus melting . 13.00to 13.50 
CO TE ccc pebetetecccces ‘ 8.50 to 8.60 
Machine shop turnings.......... -«+ 4.50to 7.60 
Mixed borings and short turnings.... 8.50to 8.60 
CD cuss hcctnccacuees 9.00to 9.25 
pO eee 12.00 to 12.50 
Railroad malleable ........ cecceces, BEES EB 
Light bundled sheet stampings...... 6.00 to 7.00 
Steel axle turnings ......... ...+ 9.00to 10.00 
Rl Err ee en . 15.00to 16.00 
FO Hh  ccececncscvicceces a ae 
Drop forge flashings, over 10 in..... 7.50to 8.00 
Drop forge flashings, under 10 in -- @.50to 8.00 
RealiromG mrate GEFO . ww cc ccc cccccses 12.75 to 13.00 
I CEE ce wndde its de cnacdedeas 13.00 to 13.25 
Pee GE EN ao hws icctesnceds . &.50to 9.00 


An injunction restraining the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board from publishing a decision to the 
effect that the Pennsylvania Railroad System has vio- 
lated an agreement with its employees, was issued at 
Chicago on Dec. 9, by Federal Judge K. M. Landis. 
Arguments on a plea for a permanent restraining order 
will be subsequently heard. Attorneys for the railroad 
contended that the board is authorized to act only when 
a road and its employees are unable to agree. 
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Boston 
BosTon, Dec. 13. 


Pig Iron.—Sales in this district the past week are 
estimated at 13,000 tons. Of this amount 7500 tons of 
No, 2 plain iron was taken by a Westfield, Mass., 
melter from three furnaces. Details are lacking, but 
indications are an eastern Pennsylvania furnace 
took part of the business at $23.36 delivered, and 
that a New York furnace met this price to secure 
a part of the tonnage. A Framingham, Mass., heater 
maker bought 1200 tons No. 2 plain central Pennsylvania 
iron at about $24 delivered, while a Bristol, Conn., melter 
took 2000 tons No. 2X at a comparatively low figure. 
These three tonnages, all for first half delivery, devel- 
oped fresh weakness in Buffalo and eastern Pennsylvania 
irons, the former being quoted as low as $18.50, and the 
latter at slightly more than $19, furnace. Some furnaces 
sent direct representatives into New England to secure 
the business. The rest, 2500 tons, was largely No. 2X 
and No. 1X Buffalo and eastern Pennsylvania, some 
charcoal, and a little Virginia and Alabama. One 
melter took 300 tons Alabama at $28.66 base delivered, 
the largest sale of Alabama iron reported in some 
time. The best price paid for eastern Pennsylvania 
No. 1X iron was $21 furnace, but some small lots sold 
at $20.50, the furnaces, like those in the Buffalo dis- 
trict, disregarding the silicon differentials, especially 
on first quarter deliveries. 


We quote delivered at common New England points as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $4.06 freight from 
eastern Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo, $6.58 from Vir- 
ginia and $10.66 from Alabama: 

East. Penn., silicon 2.25 to 2.75...... $24.36 to $25.56 
East. Penn., silicon 1.75 to 2.25...... 23.36to 25.06 


Buffalo, silicon 2.25 to 2.75......... 23.68to 25.68 
Buffalo, silicon 1.75 to 2.25......:+0.% 23.68 to 25.18 
Virginia, silicon 2.25 to 2.76....see.« 30.08 to 31.08 

29.58 to 30.58 


Alabama, silicon 2.25 to 2.75........ 29.16 
Alabama, silicon 1.75 to 2.25... 28.66 


‘Finished Material.—The Boston & Maine Railroad 
Co. has awarded 2300 tons of structural steel for the 
Newburyport bridge to Shoemaker-Satterthwaite, 
Pottstown, Pa. Bids closed yesterday on 250 tons for a 
Providence, R. I., machine shop. A Boston-New York 
firm was the low bidder on 430 tons for the Everett, 
Mass., high school. Figures for estimating purposes 
are being supplied on a considerable tonnage held over 
this year, for 1922 fabrication. The market on shapes, 
plates and bars is 1.50c., Pittsburgh, with occasional 
sales of small tonnages at 1.55c. and 1.60c. on plates 
and shapes. These is nothing certain about New Eng- 
land buying of rails. It is possible the Boston & Maine 
Railroad will not buy a large tonnage this year—not 
more than 15,000 tons—because it will carry over 6000 
to 7000 tons of 1921 rails. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad management is reported as not 
having made up its tonnage. The company recently 
bought 100,000 tie plates, about one-third its original 
inquiry, and it is believed rails will be taken in about 
the same proportion. It is understood buying by the 
Maine Central, Bangor & Aroostook and Central Ver- 
mont railroads will be under 10,000 tons. The Laconia 
Car Co. has received an order from the Boston & Maine 
Railroad for repairs on approximately 1000 wooden 
freight cars, aggregating more than $1,000,000. This 
order involves little, if any, steel, but does involve con- 
siderable hardware. 


7 
Virginia, silicon 1.75 to 2.25........ 
‘ 


Warehouse Business.—The movement of iron and 
steel bars out of local warehouses is better than it was 
a week ago but is by no means active. Sheets and 
structural steel are selling relatively better. More 
seasonable weather has made for larger sales of black- 
smith’s supplies of all kinds. The market on brass has 
advanced another %c. per lb., making a total advance 
of 1%c. per lb. since October. Wood screws have de- 
clined 5 points to a basis of 82% per cent discount from 
print on flat head bright. 


Jobbers now quote: Soft steel bars, $2.71% per 100 Ib. 
base; flats, $3.21%4; concrete bars, $2.20 to $2.71%; tire 
steel, $4 to $4.40; spring steel, open hearth, $4.50; crucible, 
$11.50; steel bands, $3.31%4 to $3.78; steel hoops, $3.31%; 
toe calk. steel, $5; cold rolled steel, $3.75 to $4.25; struc- 
tural steel, $2.711%4; plates, $2.81% to $2.99; No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, $3.73; No. 28 black sheets, $4.50; No. 28 
alvanized sheets, $5.50; refined iron, $2.711%4; best refined, 
$4.95: Wayne iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $5.50 base. 


Coke.—Further bookings for first half by-product 
foundry coke at price ruling date of shipment have 
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served to keep interest alive the past week. The total 
tonnage booked for next year delivery by the two 
New England coke producers is far below that for the 
corresponding period last year. In justice it should be 
said, however, that 1922 business was not accepted until 
well into November, whereas last year 1921 bookings 
were taken as early as October. Production and ship- 
ments of coke of the New England Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Providence Gas Co. are just about holding their 
own, one offsetting the other, but business is very 
largely confined to domestic and commercial cokes. 
Both companies quote foundry on a delivered base of 
$10.66 for December fuel. 


Old Material.—Aside from its quietness, the old 
material market was without special feature the past 
week. New England foundries are withholding pur- 
chases of machinery cast, stove plate, etc., until after 
the inventory period is passed, and holders of other 
materials apparently are not milling to accept prices 
offered by the large dealers. 


The following are for gross ton lots delivered consuming 
points: 


eG. 3 MORGRIEPT GAME. occ icewie sas $18.00 to $19.00 
No. 2 machinery cast .......cccsce8 16.00 to 17.00 
TN” |, SRR ee eee 15.50 to 16.00 
PORMIPORE WORTIOEDIO. «oc ccavccencsees 13.50 to 14.00 


The following prices are offered per gross ton lots f.o.b. 
Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel .......... $8.00 to $8.25 
INO. 1 PRHFOAd WFOUmNt 2. .scvccesce 12.00 to 12.50 
PEO. ok FOLG: WHEOUBRE 6 cuscccccvencvve 9.50 to 10.50 
Wrought pipe (1-in. in diameter, over 

RR ee ee 7.50to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings ............. 8.50 to 4.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill...... 5.50to 6.25 
Cast iron borings, chemical ........ 6.50 to 6.75 
Blast furnace borings and turnings.. 3.50to 4.00 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton... 4.50to 5.00 
Steel car axles and shafting ........ 11.50 to 12.00 
Cae SOON 654 cbaeeetecanwes oeukds 11.00 to 12.00 
SCR TU 4.062 cdinteo seer tess 10.50 to 11.00 


Buffalo 
BuFFALO, Dec. 138. 


Pig Iron.—Foundries not ordinarily interested in 
Buffalo iron because of prohibitive freight rates con- 
tinue to inquire in this district. Not very much of this 
inquiry is reduced to orders, but it is apparent that 
distant buyers believe furnaces here are disposed to 
make concessions not obtainable elsewhere. One fur- 
nace has 21,000 tons inquired for and another 16,000 
tons, but of course in many instances the same inquiry 
is considered by both furnaces. Much of the activity 
is from the New England region and some from eastern 
Pennsylvania. One company has sold 1500 tons at $20 
base, and this seems to be this company’s price at fur- 
nace for iron to be delivered in New York State. Reports 
persist of lower prices for delivery in New England, 
and other distant points, but the low priced iron sold 
to brokers by a steel company some time ago seems to 
have been disposed of. One company sold 4000 tons 
made up of various lots of basic, malleable and No. 2 
plain. A furnace which is practically withdrawn as a 
selling factor quoted $20 base on an inquiry for 1000 
tons. 

We quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil........ $20.00 to $21.00 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil...... 19.50 to 20.50 
No. 2 pinin, 1.75 to 3.26: Bhs escccoece 19.00 to 20.00 
NE 5 vn vik dV ae a Re Whee ee Oe ee 20.00 to 21.00 
SEED 5. ciaxe Wha bins daa ede haat ee 20.00 to 21.00 
Lake Superior charcoal.........cceeee 31.75 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Lackawanna Steel Co. 
has been given a portion of the 125,000-ton rail order 
awarded by the New York Central Railroad, and while 
definite information is not available, it is understood 
between 50,000 and 75,000 tons will be rolled here. An 
improvement is noted in the call for prices on plates 
and bars and one inquiry for 200 tons of plates for a 
Buffalo interest is receiving attention. There is a 
dearth of large structural business, and while a number 
of enterprises are planned, fabricators generally re- 
port a slackening of prospects. The city viaduct work 
requiring 1800 tons has been awarded to the Lacka- 
wanna Bridge Co. Some carload business for pipe has 
been entered. The inventory period is having an effect 
on shipments and because of tax conditions, whatever 
business is placed at this period is not to be shipped 
until after Jan. 1. While sheet prices have generally 
been firm, 200 tons of black sheets sold at 2.80c. A 
price of 1.50c. for carload lots or lower of bars has 
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been made several times within recent weeks. In plant 
operation, a wire interest is now operating all its 
equipment except blast furnaces on a full-time basis. 

Warehouse Business.—Sheet orders have been more 
frequent because of intermittent mill operation and 
warehouse delivery is more speedy. Structural demand 
has fallen off and whatever is sought in this line now 
are mostly “fill-in” orders. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: 
Structural shapes, 2.80c.; plates, 2.80c.; plates, No. 8 gage, 
3.50c.; soft steel bars and shapes, 2.70c.; hoops and bands, 
3.30c.; blue annealed sheets, No. 10, 3.55c.: galvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28, 5.25c.; black sheets, No. 28, 4.25c.; cold-rolled 
strip steel, 5.90c.; cold-rolled round shafting, 3.80c. 

Coke.—Very little demand is noticed and the best 
grades are still obtainable at prices ranging from 
$4.25 to $4.75 ovens. 


Old Material.—Livelier demand for steel at $13.50 
has appeared and two mills are eager to buy more than 
is available at the time. The same disposition to re- 
duce stocks to the lowest extremity is apparent as in 
former years since tax legislation made such a condi- 
tion desirable. 


We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton f.o.b. Buf- 
falo as follows: 


Bleaivy wmeltinia steels. .cccccccccncws $13.00 to $14.00 
Low phos., 0.04 and under.......... 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 15.00 to 16.00 
SES Abadia 6a sown ees ecceuaas 16.50 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings.............. 7.50to 8.00 
oe ee are 7.00to 8.00 
EXORVY GIO THIMHIGE. 6. ces ccc cweces 10.50 to 11.50 
CG GEN 6a tnd < eh 4eS eR Re OEE 12.00 to 13.00 
Pec. 2 Ne ink c erehaewseeabaen 10.00 to 11.00 
rer er eee ee 15.00 to 16.00 
Bundled sheet stampings............ 8.00to 9.00 
a. Saree 17.00 to 18.00 
Hydraulic compressed .........+06-% 10.50 to 11.50 
ERROR TIGRE: 64s cc rswieuvs ewes 13.00 to 14.00 
Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 13. 


Pig Iron.—Business of the week ending Dec. 10 was 
done on the $17.50 base as a rule. Some car lots 
brought $18, but the base was $17.50 on usual trans- 
actions. No large tonnage was taken. Pipe shops in 
the district bought lots of 2000 to 2500 tons uniformly 
at $17.50. There were less than half a dozen deals of 
that size. Car lots for prompt shipment came continu- 
ously and point to immediate need of iron. It is re- 
ported that two makers have offered $17.50 for first 
quarter, but this could not be confirmed. Inquiry for 
January and February shipment, especially January, 
has been brisk and covered considerable tonnage. In- 
quiry for entire first quarter is negligible. Consumers 
seem determined not to be hurried. Stocks status at 
the beginning of the month was again good. Iron on 
Alabama furnace yards, Nov. 1 and Dec. 1, were as fol- 
lows: Foundry, 54,000 and 51,000; machine cast, 33,000 
and 27,000; warrants, 5900, no change; basic, 50,000 
and 42,000; totals, 144,000 and 127,000. The largest in- 
dividual holding is around 25,000 tons compared with 
75,000 tons before furnaces commenced blowing out. 
The largest active interest shipped production as did 
two other interests. Makers incline to look for earlier 
resumption of buying than is usual following the holi- 
days, but cannot foresee large business in competitive 
fields at present freight rates. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 
naces, as follows: 


PUGRGLY, GOON - 1:76 CO SB.BB icc cc ves cnevens $17.50 
BE iat is Wie s Deh oe le be A ee me eae we 16.50 
eee ee ee 35.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Sanitary shops received an un- 
expected flurry of orders for December delivery. Prac- 
tically all shops will work until Chrisumas and take the 
usual holiday only, resuming by the first of the year. 
They will manufacture for stock piles in anticipation 
of good spring trade, whether new business is heavy or 
not. Cargoes of pipe for Pacific Coast points move 
regularly out of Mobile. Honolulu has taken 300 tons 
of water pipe by the same route. High pressure pipe 
makers forecast a good year in 1922. Independents are 
at about 60 per cent to capacity. Base of high pressure 
is $34 to $35 and sanitary pipe is $40. 

Coal and Coke.—Coal production has fallen from 
300,000 tons a week the latter part of October to 250,- 
000 tons now. De Bardeleben Coal Co. has begun ship- 
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ment of bunker coal to Galveston via Mobile in ocean- 
going barges. It is expected to develop return cargoes 
of sulphur for Steel Cities Chemical Co., Graselli Co. 
and other Birmingham acid works. 


Old Material.—The scrap market could not be more 
listless. Little is done even at the lower quotations 
made in the past two weeks. 

We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yards 
as follows: 

GE GUE SGtwheeseurds cecusea newt $11.00 to $12.00 


No. 1 steel . emiea ne tales 10.00 to 11.00 
2: 2 SE cveaGeeusuenee<ueeas 14.00 to 15.00 


Ce ain Bitte om 6a Ww d'o wee wo 0 ets 13.00 to 14.00 
pow MO ES ee 12.00 to 13.00 
Dee | CE an. 64:4 b+ cVaeedwedeusd 12.00 to 13.00 
Oe ME ete we ginsigs recedes ‘ 11.00 to 12.00 
Ct, SA ont «66 une wea wee .. 6.00 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings .......... . 6.00to 7.00 


New York 


New York, Dec. 13. 


Pig Iron.—The week has been one of moderate ac- 
tivity and very low prices. Quotations in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, central Pennsylvania, and also at Buffalo, for 
delivery in New England and other Eastern points 
have declined to less than $19, furnace, and in some 
cases to about $18.50, furnace, for No. 2 plain. The 
H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., has contracted for 
7500 tons from New York State and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces at $19.30, furnace, for the Pennsyl- 
vania iron and on the basis of $18 Buffalo. A 
furnace company has purchased 2500 tons for first 
quarter at $20 to $20.50 for No. 2 plain eastern Penn- 
sylvania iron. The National Radiator Co. has pur- 
chased 1500 tons for its Johnstown, Pa., plant and the 
Sessions Foundry Co. 1000 to 2000 tons from an eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. A cast iron pipe company has 
purchased 2000 tons. The Central Foundry Co. is in 
the market for 2000 to 5000 tons for first quarter for 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania plants. A Brooklyn 
melter is inquiring for 300 tons for first quarter de- 
livery, but there are few large tonnages pending and 
the market is very quiet, 


We quote delivered in the New York district as follows, 
having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia: 

East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25. .$22.52 to $23.02 


te 
ws 
o 


East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. to 
TB: wate a nceetn bint de «| akdcentone inate ® 22.02 to 22.52 

East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 21.52to 22.52 

Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25......... 23.96 to 24.46 

No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 27.16 to 28.16 

Ferroalloys.—The inquiries noted a week ago ag- 
gregating about 1200 to 1500 tons have not yet de- 
veloped into orders and other new business is prac- 
tically at a standstill. Quotations are unchanged al- 
though one representative ‘of a British producer calls 
attention to the possibility of higher prices for the 
British alloy because of the sharp advance in the 
pound sterling. The Sheridan furnace of one of the 
American producers of ferromanganese will blow in 
this month on ferromanganese. There have been sales 
of a few carloads of spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, at $26, 
furnace; otherwise the market is inactive. There is 
no demand for high grade foreign ore and quotations 
are nominally unchanged. The 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
market is inactive and there are no indications yet of 
contracting for 1922 delivery. Quotations are as 
follows: 

Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese, domestic, delivered, per ton, 
$60.00 to $63.00 
Ferromanganese, British, seaboard, per ton 58.35 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, furnace, per ton, 
$25.00 to $26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered, per ton.. $60.00 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. of contained metal.46c. to 50c. 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 
to 70 per cent Cr., per Ib. Cr., delivered.10c. to 14c. 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. of contained vanadium $4.50 


Ores 
Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, seaboard.. 20c. 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
COTO occa 9 689ck cnn eg beans ORs de'4 $2.00 up 


Chrome ore, 40 to 45 per cent Cr Oz, crude. 
per net ton, Atlantic seaboard. ...$20.00 to $25.00 
Chrome ore, 45 to 50 per cent Cr,0O;3, crude, 


per net ton, Atlantic seaboard.......... $30.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 
per Ib. of MoS,, New York...........-- 45c. to 50c. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Structural steel lettings 
and inquiries and prospective railroad work feature an 
otherwise dull December steel market. Though much 
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of the railroad inquiry, particularly for cars, comes 
from the Central West, Eastern roads are showing 
some interest. A prospect, as yet rather indefinite, is 
that the Norfolk & Western will repair 4000 cars, 
which would require about 25,000 tons of steel. The 
Seaboard Air Line has inquired for prices on 1000 box 
cars, 300 phosphate cars and 200 flat cars. The Central 
of Georgia has inquired for 500 box cars, and will 
shortly ask for prices on 200 gondolas and 100 stock 
cars. The Chesapeake & Ohio has placed 1000 freight 
ears for repair, of which 500 all-steel cars go to the 
Liberty Car & Equipment Co, 300 composite cars to 
the American Car & Foundry Co. and 200 composite 
to the Ralston Steel Car Co. The Pere Marquette has 
placed 500 box cars with the Western Steel Car & 
Foundry Co., with an option on 500 additional. Bids 
close this week on 500 “more or less” gondolas and 
hopper cars for the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. The 
distribution of 125,000 tons of heavy rails by the New 
York Central Lines has been completed. The Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. receives the largest order, 51,500 tons, 
while the Steel Corporation receives 50,500 tons, divided 
between Illinois Steel Co., with 34,000 tons, and Car- 
negie Steel Co., 16,500 tons. Inland Steel Co. receives 
8000 tons, Bethlehem Steel Co., 6000 tons, and the 
Algoma Steel Corporation of Canada, for Canadian 
lines, 9000 tons. Each order was accompanied by an 
option for 20 per cent additional tonnage and the re- 
quired amount of track fastenings. Despite the pros- 
pect of labor troubles in the New York building trades, 
a considerable volume of new structural work is up for 
bids, including the following: Bank of North America, 
building at 44 Wall Street, 4000 tons; addition to the 
Princeton Club in Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 300 
tons; Pier 44, North River, New York, 300 tons; fac- 
tory for Max Aronson, West Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York, 1100 tons; schoolhouse in Brooklyn, 700 tons. 
About 12 Brooklyn school buildings, totaling about 8000 
tons of steel, have recently been let. Prospective work 
in other cities includes 500 tons for a hospital building 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; a city bridge 
at Forty-ninth Street, Philadelphia, 200 tons; a building 
in Albany, N. Y., 1000 tons, and an addition to a store 
in Richmond, Va., 400 tons. Bids will close this week on 
1400 tons of shapes and 700 tons of counterweights for 
the new South Street bridge, Philadelphia, and next 
‘week on 1200 tons of shapes for caissons for the new 
Philadelphia-Camden bridge. Recent awards include 
1000 tons for an apartment building at Broadway and 
Eighty-fifth Street, New York, to Hedden Iron Con- 
struction Co.; 900 tons for the Herald Square Press 
Building, 1800 tons for a loft building in Seventh Ave- 
nue near Thirty-fifth Streef, and 300 tons for a tele- 
phone exchange building in Boston, all to the Levering 
& Garrigues Co.; 200 tons for a hotel at Middletown, 
Ohio, to American Bridge Co.; 2600 tons for a bridge 
at Newburyport, Mass., to Shoemaker-Satterthwait 
Co. The Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana has let the 
contract for five tanks involving 700 tons of steel. A 
New York State public service company is in the mar- 
ket for 5000 tons of steel gas pipe in four sizes. Prices 
are weak but substantially unchanged. Fabricated steel 
work has been sold for delivery in New York at less 
than $45 per ton. Structural shapes are figured at 
1.50c., Pittsburgh, but it is reported that this price has 
been shaded. Plates, it is known, have been sold at 
1.45c., Pittsburgh, and less, and 1.50c. does not seem 
low enough to take desirable business. Bars are quot- 
able at 1.50c., Pittsburgh. It appears that with the 
closing of the New York State barge canal to traffic, 
which will take place shortly, Buffalo mills are no longer 
quoting 1.80c., delivered New York, on bars, but are 
again naming prices on a Pittsburgh basis, with full 
railroad freight rate. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 


steel bars, 1.80c. to 1.88c.; p'ates, 1.838c. to 1.98c.; structural 
shapes, 1.88c, to 1.98e.; bar iron, 1.98c. to 2.03c. On export 
shipments the freight rate is now 28.5c. per 100 Ib., instead 


of 38c., the domestic rate. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The city of Syracuse, N. Y., 
awarded the contract of furnishing and laying 6200 tons 
of 36-in. pipe to the Warren Foundry & Machine Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J., shipments to be made throughout 
the winter. The total contract involved $342,206. The 
award was won over a bid for furnishing and laying 
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steel pipe for $334,970 because of the assumed greater 
durability of the cast-iron material. We quote per het 


ton, f.o.b. New York, carload lots, as follows: 6-in. 
and larger, $47.30; 4-in. and 5-in., $52.30; 3-in., $62.30, 
with $4 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 

Old Material.—A wider range has developed in mar- 
ket prices due to the fact that the higher prices of a 
few weeks ago are still being paid by brokers who are 
filling old contracts, whereas new mill orders are bring- 
ing out lower prices. The price tendency is downward. 
A New York broker has reduced buying prices on seven 
items during the week, ranging from 25c. to $1.50. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard........... $7.50 to $8.50 
Steel rails, short lengths, or equiva- 

OS sin eh Was ae OS 0 6 46Gb 8.50to 9.50 
oe ck cat » canes baba 9.50 to 10.50 
Relaying rails, nominal............. 30.00 to 35.00 
RO OR ee roe a 11.00 to 12.00 
eA, uk er ear oe 18.50 to 19.50 
Ne. i raiiroad wrought: .........65. 11.00 to 11.50 
Wy POUGME IFOM THUG. occ iccccacce 8.50to 9.50 
EE rae ale ga aK K Eve, owas KO 5.00 to 5.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........... 9.00 to 9.50 
Te a ee 6.50to 7.00 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 4.00to 5.00 
Mixed borings and turnings......... 4.00to 5.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam. not 

fh Ry RE a 7.50to 8.50 
I en a a a 5 Bape wale als 9.00 to 10.00 
Locomotive grate bars.............. 9.00 to 10.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)........... 8.00to 9.00 
Se IS a iia siarae ai a rai ecn, bm aleae ace 10.50 to 11.50 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton, follow: 


No.1 moeohimery cast... ...e...cee% $16.50 to $17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 
materials, etc.), cupola size...... 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
CORED W650 45656664 Kew ta Rey he as 


15.50 to 16.00 
14.00 to 14.50 


10.00 to 10.50 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 13. 


Pig Iron.—While the market continues dull, there 
are a few inquiries before the trade. The L. & N. Rail- 
road will close Wednesday on 250 tons of Southern. 
The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. is inquiring for 500 
tons for shipment to its Louisville plant and the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. is in the market for 300 tons 
for January shipment. The Indiana Reformatory is 
inquiring for 400 tons of foundry iron for first quarter 
and a Terre Haute malleable shop is interested in 500 
to 1000 tons for first half. Another inquiry, for 450 
tons, comes from an unnamed melter in this district. 
During the week, sales were confined almost entirely 
to carload lots. A Dayton melter took 100 tons and a 
Michigan melter a similar amount. Among other sales 
reported was one for 300 tons of Virginia iron to an 
Eastern melter. Prices are inclined to be softer and 
it is said that in competitive territory southern Ohio 
iron can be had at $19.50. Brokers are offering Chi- 
cago and Valley irons on the basis of $19.50, furnace. 
In the South, $18 is sometimes quoted on carload lots, 
but the usual price is $17.50 on business of fair ton- 
nage. While it is not expected that much business will 
be done during the remainder of this year, the pros- 
pects for first quarter are very much better and sellers 
are looking to the future with more confidence than has 
been the case for some months. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 


$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base).$22.00 to $22.50 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 
SE OD > iachtpictcu.0'Sr was: dig Pe, adi need at ar aa 22.50to 23.00 


Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil.......... 30.02 


Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


UR. Md ar a: Oke a tc ate lois ona Ala ae 22.52 to 23.52 
DRONE, - PONE oe wies ceded s dee ues 22.02 
ree et ee 23.52 


Finished Materials —The market on finished ma- 
terials shows very little activity, although several 
orders of 200 tons each were placed for bars, shapes 
and plates. These orders are being booked usually at 
1.50c., but in the case of small orders 1.60c. is still 
the general asking price. The sheet market is quiet, 


but a spurt is looked for shortly after the first of the 
year, as stocks in jobbers and manufacturers’ ware- 
houses at the present time are very light. Some ac- 
tivity is apparent in the structural field. -The -Danis- 
Hunt Construction Co. has been awarded the contract 
for an addition to the Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, Ohio. 
This will take approximately 200 tons of reinforcing 
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bars, which has been placed with an Ohio mill. Hether- 
ington & Berner, Indianapolis, are low bidders on the 
Roosevelt office building in that city, which will take 
about 850 tons of steel. The Insley Mfg. Co., Indian- 
apolis, will fabricate 200 tons of steel for a building 
for the Rose Polytechnic Institute at Terre Haute. The 
Virginian Bridge Co. has been awarded a contract for 
the construction of additional stands for the Memphis, 
Southern League, baseball club, requiring 300 tons. 
The American Bridge Co. will fabricate 200 tons for 
a hotel at Middletown, Ohio. Bids will be received until 
Jan. 3 for an auditorium and office building at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. It is reported that the steel involved will 
amount to approximately 3500 tons. Bids are in for 
a hotel at Johnston City, Tenn., about 600 tons of struc- 
tural steel being involved. There will be no change in 
plant operations; the last week’s schedules being ad- 
hered to for the coming week. 


Warehouse Business.—Warehouse business is quiet 
and very little is expected during the remainder of the 
month. Prices are unchanged. 


Iron and steel bars, 2.90c. base: hoops und bands, 3.50c. 
base; shapes and plates, 3c. base; reinforcing bars, 2.97 4c. 
base; cold rolled rounds, 1%- -in. and larger, 3.706. ; under 
1%-in. and flats, squares and hexagons, 4.20c.: No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 bl: ack sheets, 4.25¢.: No. 28 
galvanized sheets, 5c. ; wire nails, $3.25 per keg base: No. 9 
annealed wire, $3 per 100 Ib. 


Tool Steel.—Tool steel is showing a gradual im- 
provement. A reduction of 5c. per lb. in high-speed 
steel became effective on Dec. 1, and 18 per cent tungs- 
ten high-speed steel is now quoted at 85c. per lb. 

Coke.—Several inquiries for one to two hundred 
tons are active in the coke market, but as a general 
thing the market is dull. Prices continue unchanged, 
though it is said Connellsville furnace coke can be had 
at $2.90 on an attractive tonnage. Foundry is quoted 
at $3.75 to $4.25. Wise County and New River prices 
remain at $5.25 and $7.50 respectively. By-product 
producers quote $6.50, Connellsville basis. 

Old Material.—The scrap market is very dull and 
nothing is expected to develop until after the new year. 
Very little scrap is coming out and dealers are inclined 


to hold yard stocks for anticipated higher prices. Quo- 
tations are unchanged. 
We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars: 
Per Gross Ton 
DO EE So wecehc ewe coheed ce $3.50 to $4.00 
ES Aer ar ro ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up........ 25.00to 26.00 
Rerolling steel rails.........:.. 10.50to 11.00 
pO ee ene 9.00to 9.50 
Steel wratle for melting. .. .. 6. 6s.c ce 9.00to 9.50 
Car wheels ate 12.00 to 13.00 


Per Net Ton 
NWO 1 valiroad wrougnt. .....ccccces 
Cast borings 


8.50to 9.50 
3.00 to 3.50 


RE ER ae 2.00to 2.50 
SO EE” oo bs ves CSOs was ..-. 12.00to 12.50 
ee ee .. 13.50to 14.5 

EY MEN o's 6% 0:8 «, 0,k 0 bs0'ale mie nedecs Cun anes 
OTT ee 15.50 to 16.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 9.50to 10.00 
Pee STN. 6% Wik. Vd. wlde.dcweedes'< 4.00to 4.50 


St. Louis 
St. Louts, Dee. 12. 


Pig Iron.—The demand for pig iron has been better 
than for several weeks past, and there has been some 
increase in shipping instructions against contract. A 
sale was made of 150 tons of charcoal iron for first 
quarter delivery. There was a fair sprinkling of car- 
load orders. A western Iowa melter wants 300 tons and 
a Texas melter 300 tons of foundry iron. The inventory 
period. is causing a slowing down of orders, however. 
Stove manufacturers are doing very little. The largest 
plant in the district is operating only two days a week, 
while the two next largest are closed down. Jobbing 
foundries are doing little. There is an inquiry out in 
this district for four carloads of spiegeleisen. Prepara- 
tions were being made for blowing in the furnace of 
the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., Granite City, early 
in the week. The market continues at $20 and $21, Chi- 
cago, for Northern iron, and $17.50 and $18, Birming- 
ham, for Southern iron. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, as follows, 
from tnienen to furnace prices 32.88 freight and war tax 
from licago and $5.91 from Birmingham ; 


Northern. foundry, sil. 1.75 to a $22.88 to 3s = 
astnerts malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. ao 

WEL..: web.0 ¢vedewcuwedessesnttecdes 2.88 to 3 38 
ae foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 33. 4lto 23.91 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—The railroad and oil tank 


.business constitutes the greatest part of the stec! trade 


for the present, the structural demand being off until 
there is a settlement-of the wage question. The 14,000 
members of the unions represented in the building trade 
council are now voting in a referendum as to whether 
there shall be a reduction of 20 per cent in the present 
base wage of $1.25 an hour. The Union Pacific Rail- 
road, whose inquiry for 1500 cars was reported in 
THE IRON AGE last week, has an additional inquiry out 
for 25 69-ft. baggage cars, 20 all-steel coaches, and 
18 all-steel observation cars. The Kansas City Termi- 
nal Railway is in the market for 1000 tons of 90-Ib. 
rails and 3000 angle bars. A jobber has inquired for 
prices on 2000 kegs of spikes and 1500 kegs of track 
bolts for a Southern railroad. A street railway in this 
district is in the market for a carload of wheels. New 
orders for oil tanks include 20 55,000-bbl. tanks placed 
by the Magnolia Petroleum Co., 10 with the Mount 
Cooper Boiler Co., Tulsa, Okla., and 10 with the War- 
ren City Tank & Boiler Co., Warren, Ohio. This, in 
addition to 50 80,000 steel top tanks placed by the 
Sinclair Oil Co. with the Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel bars, 
87%c. per lb.; iron bars, 2.87%c.; structural shapes, 
9714c.; tank plates, 2.97\%c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
3.47%4c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 4.10c.; 
cold drawn rounds, shafting and screw stock, 4.20c.; struc- 
tural rivets, $3.77%4 per 100 Ib.; boiler rivets, $3.87%4; tank 
rivets, 7/16 in. and smaller, 60-10 per cent off list; machine 
bolts, large, 55 per cent; small, 60 per cent; carriage bolts, 
large, 50-5 per cent; small, 55 per cent; lag screws, 60 per 


cent; hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon blank, $3.25; and 
tapped, $3.00 off list. 


bobo 


Coke.—The demand for coke during the last week 
has been only moderate. The market is at from $4 to $5 
for Connellsville brands, which is being met by local 
producers, One Connellsville producer has withdrawn 
for the first half of next year, and limited all quota- 
tions to Feb. 1 only—for December and January ship- 
ments, indicating belief in a stronger market. There 
is one inquiry for 1500 to 2000 tons of foundry coke a 
month through the first half, and another for 600 tons 
for December-January shipment. Domestic coke is 
showing slight improvement after several weeks of 
light sales due to the mild weather. 


Old Material.—The market for old material is in- 
active, and the price tendency is lower. One large 
consumer is reported to have quietly bought a tonnage 
of iron car wheels and cast scrap, but there has been 
no other buying of consequence. Consumers are not 
inclined to swell their inventory; so there will be very 
little buying during the remainder of this year. The 
only railroad offering before the market is a list calling 
for about 9500 tons issued by the Southern Railway. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, St. Louis 
industrial district and dealers’ yards, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


ee ee eT eee $15.50 to $16.00 
Swe sertuew ce . 12.50to 13.00 
13.00 to 13.56 
30.00 


Old iron rails 
Steel rails, rerolling 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft. 
Relaying rails, standard section 


Cast irom GRP WHOOED <6 cccccccccces 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 heavy railroad melting steel.. 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 heavy shoveling steel ........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel ............ 10.00 to 10 50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 11.00to 11.50 
Ordinary bundle sheet.............. 4.00 to 4.50 
Per Net Ton 

Heavy axles and tire turnings...... 6.50 to 7.00 
Se WO “6 or ced eda e dined se’ 13.00 to 13.50 
po 2, ee eee .. 10.00to 10.50 
i. ge PP erere rey ere 20.00to 21.00 
ee Gg oink eo eve ees 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought iron arch bars and transoms 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought ............ 9.50to 10.96 
FEATPORE BTURD sepe ce cccvcccccece 11.50 to 12.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles ........ 11.50 to 12.00 
Locomotive tires, 42 Ib. and over, 

gt, Ee eee 9.590 to 10.00 
No. 1 dealers forge ......-...+.-.. . 900to 9.50 
Caleh MOU DOPTEMBB 6 ok é koi oe cc ec cds 650to 7.00 
No. 1 . RemmRMIM «nc 05 co nt cee wos 16.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 boilers cut in sheets and rings 8.00to 8.50 
We. 2 retrOO GREE . ccccccccscsccce 14.50 to 15.00 
Stove plate and light cast ......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable .............+4-. 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural malleable ..........-. 9.50to 10.00 
eg ee 7.50to 8.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank...... 6.50to 7.00 
Light railroad sheet ...........-.-.+- 450to 5.00 
Raflroad graté bare ............+.+.+-. 10.00 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings .......-...- 6.00 to 6.50 
Country mixed irom ..........-+++- 7.50to 8.00 
Uncut railroad mixed ...........-.- 8.50to 9.00 
SEGRE 4 mtd acwa'd s Kec cctccccns 11.00to 11.50 
Railroad brake shoes ..........---- 9.50to 10.00 
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Freight Rates 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
steel products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
lb., are as follows: 


Philadelphia, domestic.$0.35 ; Kansas City ......... $0.815 
Philadelphia, export... 0.265 Kansas City (pipe)... 0.77 
Baltimore, domestic... 0.335 in cicstuscece 0.665 
Baltimore, export .... 0.255 PR. Sie s maa xewe ene 0.815 
New York, domestic... 0.38 Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.77 
New York, export..... 0.285 re ee 1.35 
Boston, domestic .... 0.415 Denver (wire products) 1.415 
te 0.285 Pane CORR. 2.6 c20 1.665 
NE Sa ae 0.295 Pacific Coast, ship plates 1.335 
SS Ree ee 0.24 Birmingham .....«..- 0.765 
IE d/h ie's: i's bee ei 0.325 | Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.555 
ee 0.325 Jacksonville, rail and 
Indianapolis ......... 0.345 ND oni ices ig Ww hae 6 de 0.46 
SI, ore no Boe bacnks 0.38 NOW OrieORS 2.900000 0.515 
eee 0.475 


The minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
36,000 Ib. To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 
while to the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, 
except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 lb. On 
the latter item the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 lb. on carloads of 
a minimum of 40,000 lb. On shipments of wrought iron and 
steel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the 
minimum carload is 46,000 lb. On iron and steel items not 
noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
in the regular railroad tariffs. 

Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of Gall on most 
steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig 
iron, 55c.; ship plates, 75c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 
steel, common wire products, including cut or wire nails, 
spikes and wire hoops, 75c.; sheets and tin plates, 60c. to 
75c.; rods, wire rope, cable and strands, $1; wire fencing, 
netting and stretcher, 75c.;: pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 
75c.; over 8 in. in diameter, 24c. per in. or fraction thereof 
additional. All prices per 100 lb. in carload lots, minimum 
40,000 Lb. 


Structural Material 


I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels,.3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 
in., On one or both legs, 4 in, thick and over, and zees, 
structural sizes, 1.50c. to 1.60c. 

Sheared plates, 4 in. and heavier, tank quality, 1.50c. to 


1.60c. 
Wire Products 


Wire nails, $2.75 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and 
longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an 
advance over this price of $1.25 and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; 
bright Bessemer and basic wire,.$2.50 per 100 lb.; annealed 
fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.50; galvanized wire, $2.95; gal- 
vanized barbed wire, $3.40; galvanized fence staples, $3.40; 
painted barbed wire, $2.90; polished fence staples, $2.90; 
cement-coated nails, per count keg, $2.35; these prices being 
subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
woven:-wire fencing are 68 to 70% per cent off list for 
carload lots; 67 to 69% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 66 
to 6814 per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
70,10 and 5 to 70, 10 and 7% per cent off list 
Machine bolts, small, cut threads, 
70 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, larger and longer, 
65, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in.; 
Smaller and shorter rolled threads, 
65, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Cae Te sd css pkssdewsede 65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list 

Longer and larger sizes. .65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list 
Ri ONE. 4 bs bebe bo 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....60 and 10 per cent off list 

CP EE: DRS, cin nd 65.6 wees 52s ccknes 20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 

Srntlier amd Sorter. ... 2s vsrerces 65 and 5 per cent off list 

EAPSOr ORG. ORSOP WOE. <oc ccc ccccccices 65 per cent off list 
Hot pressed sq. or hex. blank nuts.............. $5.50 off list 
Hot, premped nuts, TADS... wc is cccscccss $5.00 to $5.25 off list 
C.i.c, end t aa: or hex, DIANE BULK. ...ccscccerves $5.2 25 off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq, or hex. blank nuts, tapped....... $5.00 off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

\% in. to 9/16 in. inclusive...... 80,10 and 10 per cent off list 

Small sizes 8. A. E........ 80, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


S. and S. A. E. 
70, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


5g in. to 1 in. inclusive, U. S. 


Stove bolts in packages.......... 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 

Btave bolts Im BW ie oc cwcaces 80, 10 and 7% per cent off list 

ME MOE aKs CASCADA CHS we eee enese 65,10 and 10 per cent off list 

eG NE, CORPUS, o5 cece cst veieccar ed 3.25c. to 3.50c. base 

Track bolts, less than carloads.........seeeees 4.25c. to 4.50c. 

Upset Square and Hex. Head Cap Screws 

2. BEE BGC s..0 4% 0 02 75 and 10 to 80 and 10 per cent off list 

G7Ee Gh: - 20S Ws cccecer 75 and 10 to 80 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset Set Screws 

6 Gn. gbd. tmGer....cosediccus 80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 

9/16 im. 00.% IM... .ccvesvese 80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 

Milied Square and Hex. Cap Screws 

i SE ck 558 00d Peoeie bee ses ans 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Milled Set Screws 

BT GROG: 0.0 vccncs Fetes cee cednee ss 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
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‘Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.0.b. Pittsburgh’ 
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PSM 


Rivets 
Large structural and ship rivets.......... $2.25 to $2.40 base 
EARS ROT FAVES 6 0.5.6: oi. 59 9 9'ks Mi REMES p08 2.35 to 2.50 base 
Small rivets ....%+ 70, 10 and 5 to 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Wire Rods 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers, $38; chain rods, $38; screw stock rods, $4%; rivet 
and bolt rods and other rods of that character, $38; high 
carbon rods, $46 to $50, depending on carbons. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, 9/16-in. and larger, $2.25 base per 100 lb. 
in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each or more; spikes, %-in., 
%3-in. and 7/16-in., $2.40 base; 5/16-in., $2.40 base. Boat 
and barge spikes, $2.40 to $2.50 base per 100 Ib. in carload 
lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. .Track bolts, 
$3.25 to $3.50 base per 100 lb. Tie plates, $2 per 100 lb. 
Angle bars, $2.40 per 100 lb. 


Terne Plates 


Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating, 200 
Ib., $9.30 per package; 8-lb. — Cc. , 29.60; 15-lb. 
coating, I. C., $11.80; 20-Ib. ono . C., $13 25-lb. coat- 
ing, I. C., $14.25; 30-lb. coating, I. “$ig’2 5: 35-Ib. coating, 


I, C., $16.25; 40-lb. coating, I. &., “git. 25 per package, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars, 1.50c. to 1.60c. from mill. Refined bar iron, 


2c. to 2.10c. 
Welded Pipe 


The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 
the Pittsburgh basing card: 
Butt Weld 


Steel on 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
| eee ee 54% =-28 tO) Ms cvaes + 3% +22% 
eS ere 57% 31 Th bras eve uege 3614 18% 
eae ais eee 62%, 48 ee eens 42%, 271% 
ae ree 66% 54 5 OP Dee rcsase 4414 291% 
a ere 6814 56 
Lap Weld 
Bia velearex sss 61% 49 En in 4 ohne eed 39% 25% 
Se SO" Cias sew 65% 53 SU, 00 Bis ce 42% 29% 
CO Biakdnasa 621, 49 F GO Bhiw scene 40% 2714 
D 40 Raves isc 61% 48 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
(errr rer or 50% 33 Me tO Biccevs + 4% +37% 
a Sie «4's 53k6 35  wpasebneen’s 35% 23% 
Se Gs eat ale 5914 48 Ree atone 42% 28% 
OES 64144 53 t te Ibi. 444%, 30% 
DAO 2h vs acas 6614 55 
Se Swink seks 68% 56 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
eee 59% 48 Deri un tenes 40% 27% 
Boe 80 4c c iss 63% 52 2% 20 4.0088 43% 31% 
ian 10 Bic ous 62%, 51 Ae Se Bec re 42%, 30% 
7 Oe Waksaw cet 58% 45 tO Disa snsas 35% 2314 
P6096 cates 521% 39 ee | eee 30% 18% 


_ To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
creased by one point, with extra discounts of 5 and 2% per 


cent. 
Boiler Tubes 


The following are the discounts for carload lots f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh : 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


a ay eee ree 26% Bee Re aid iica bi Wa eee 
Ly Se ree 41 Sue 00.29. Svcs c:0:005 15 
ek paar 52 Se Bee Whiceurcwn es 25 
ie Eee 57 BS 46: 3 Phe avicvases 30 
336 tO 446 Mecocccee 32 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 


New discounts have been adopted on standard commercial 
seamless boiler tubes, but manufacturers are not yet ready 
to announce them for publication, and for that reason we 
publish no discounts this week. 


Sheets 


Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gage in 
carloads, f.o.b, Pittsburgh, follow: 


Blue Annealed 


Cents pee Lb. Cents per. i>. 
No. 8 and heavier. oon Wom, 12 amd 1Bi.102.000m 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base) . 2.20 at eS Rt ee ere 3°35 


ee) Be a 2.45 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
Cents pone Lb. Cents per i 


Nos. 17 to 21.. . 2.80 ey ere 3.0 
ae oe | ee "2.85 Pe OE sds ba pews vere nee 310 
NOG; 25. ONG 26. ... sevice 2.90 a | ee eee 3.20 
Be Oe Gokas 04.0 460e suae 2.95 
Galvanized 

Cents per Lb. Cents per Lb. 
Won, 36-amG 11. 60.0048 3.00 Nos, 25 and 26......... 3.70 
DOG. Be We, REcvacatscs 3.10 Mk: 2d ot eh de 6» cae ae 3.85 
Nos. 16-and 16.2. .ivees 3.25 NOG SO RRMES) o cs cescevs 4.00 
Pe. ae - BE: s c.cncvwds 3.40 EO. I were dalfais s'caeus 4.25 
eS ce ee 3.55 IG, On 66 thee eK 4.50 

Tin-Mill Black Plate 

Cents per Lb. pps ae Lb. 
Mos. 26 amp 18c.cacccus 2.80 No. 28 (base). oe 3.00 
Nos. a to = eoesinees 2.85 Ses ete ° 3.05 
Nos, to, 98. ivsaseek 2.90 No. 30 y aidbods a ahidmebenus.O6 
Nos. 36 to 37. eee ep ee Nos. 30% GOG :Ghs ccucke 3.10 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 





Copper, New York Lead Zinc 
—~ Tin enemy 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
Dec. Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
Waa 13.75 13.50 31.50 4.70 4.40 5.37% 4.8714 
ante 13.75 13.50 31.50 4.70 4.40 5.30 4.87% 
Feesa'e 13.75 13.50 32.00 4.70 4.40 5.25 4.90 
BO wens 13.75 13.50 a ae 4.70 4.40 5.25 4.90 
Rano 8 13.75 13.50 33.50 4.70 4.40 5.20 4.85 
SPacass 13.75 13.50 32.75 4.70 4.40 5.20 4.85 


New York 


NEw YORK, Dec. 13. 

The markets continue moderately active and strong. 
The tendency of the copper market is higher with the 
volume of sales increasing. Prices of tin have advanced 
with the spectacular rise in the exchange market and 
because of other conditions. The lead market is quiet 
and firm. Demand for zinc is light but the price situa- 
tion is steady. 


Copper.—The principal change in the electrolytic 
copper market which has developed during the week is 
the gradual tendency of the minimum price of 13.75c., 
delivered, for early delivery to disappear. While some 
metal for this position at this price is still available, 
consensus of opinion is to the effect that within a very 
short time at least 13.87\4c., if not 14c., delivered, will 
be the minimum for early or 30-day delivery. The first 
quarter position is still a minimum of 14c., delivered, 
or 13.75c., refinery. In the last few days there had been 
more buying for prompt delivery than has been antici- 
pated, indicating more activity among manufacturers 
and limited stocks for early use. Domestic buying for 
first quarter is moderately active and demand from for- 
eign countries continues brisk. Deliveries into con- 
sumption in November are known to have been larger 
than those for October and it can be stated that stocks 
have been correspondingly reduced. The price for for- 
eign consumption is at a minimum of 14c., f.a.s. 


Tin.—The feature of this market is the large ad- 
vance made in the last few days in the pound sterling 
and this has of course had its effect on the price of tin. 
An advance of 14 points in the British pound means 
lc. per lb. in the price of tin and as the pound sterling 
has advanced considerably more than this the higher 
price for tin is partially explained. The London tin 
market has also gone higher, which has been another 
factor in the price situation. Spot Straits tin to-day 
is quoted at 32.75c., New York, which is 1c. higher than 
a week ago, and the London market to-day was £169 
15s. for spot standard, £171 10s. for future standard 
and £170. 7s. 6d. for spot Straits, all about £2 per ton 
higher than last week. Generally the market has been 
quiet so far as sales are concerned, these having been 
moderate to light in volume, with here and there fair 
orders reported. Late last week profit taking parcels 
appeared which had a slightly disturbing influence, but 
these have been cleared up; they are, however, likely to 
appear periodically under present conditions. Since 
much of the business in the past has been with consum- 
ers, it is expected by some that the December deliveries 
into consumption will be larger and that the stocks on 
Jan. 1 will be small. It is also the opinion that consid- 
erable tin is on the way'to meet the spot and nearby 
needs. Another opinion is to the effect that there will be 
a shortage for the greater part of the month with a pre- 
mium on spot tin in case there develops any demand for 
the metal. The advance in sterling and the higher price 
in London on Friday and yesterday were so sharp as to 
temporarily choke off buying on this side. To-day there 
was reaction in exchange but very little buying. A 
sale of 120 tons on the New York Metal Exchange is 
noted. Arrivals thus far this month have been 1695 
tons with 4740 tons reported afloat. 


Lead.—There has been very little change, the mar- 
ket remaining firm with a steady demand. The leading 
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interest continues to take business at 4./0¢., New York 
and St. Louis, while independents are asking 4.75¢, 
New York, and 4.40c., St. Louis. The London market 
has advanced, and this together with the higher value 
of the pound sterling made London prices of lead for 
spot and future delivery 15 to 18 points per Ib. higher. 


Zine.—Demand is moderate for early delivery but 
there is more inquiry for first quarter. The new freight 
rates on prime Western from St. Louis to Eastern points 
of 35c. per 100 Ib., instead of 50c., went into effect 
yesterday, which modifies the New York differential. 
Prime Western for early delivery is but little changed 
from a week ago at 4.85c., St. Louis, but the New York 
price is now 5.20c. as against 5.35c. a week ago, due 
to the new freight rate. Quotations for first quarter 
are about five points up for each month, with the de- 
livery for the entire quarter quoted at 4.95c. to 5c., 
St. Louis. 


Antimony.—Wholesale lots for early delivery are 
quoted at 4.50c., New York, duty paid, with prompt 
metal at 4.55c. 


Aluminum.—The leading interest continues to quote 
19¢., f.o.b. plant, for wholesale lots of virgin metal, 98 
to 99 per cent pure, for early delivery with the same 
grade sold by importers at 17c. to 18c. New York, duty 
paid. 


Old Metals.—The market continues strong but busi- 
ness is moderate. Dealers’ selling prices are nominally 


as follows: 
Cents 


Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible.......... 13.25 
Copper, heavy and wire...........-. ve suen Bae 
Copper, light and bottoms............eesee0. 10.00 
Heavy machine composition..............+- - 10.25 
Pee ORI ‘vasccevcadentomerenrPia teens - 10.95 
Brass, MGM. 2.¢ ovate teens ee ce wrdcns cegot ads 6.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings...... 8.25 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings............++:. 6.25 
COE WOT sc 6 a6 ab ee CER Sees dc cows 4d SEsS 1 25 
Saree COL \ oc careae comes cud ees Cone a wales 3.25 
BE cee tea ectdedecewiuenenecanbes6ene fener 3.00 

Chicago 


Dec. 13.—Tin has advanced, principally on. account 
of exchange, while the prices of other metals remain 
unchanged. There has been some activity in tin dur- 
ing the advance, but on the whole the market is quiet. 
A number of grades of old metal have advanced in 
sympathy with recent changes in new material. We 
quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 13.75c.; tin, 
34.50c.; lead, 4.45¢.; spelter, 4.95c.; antimony, 6.50c., 
in less than carload lots. On old metals we quote: 
Copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.25c.; 
copper bottoms, 8c.; red brass, 8c.; yellow brass, 5.25¢c.; 
lead pipe, 3.25c.; zinc, 2.37%c.; pewter, No. 1, 23e.; 
tin foil, 24c.; block tin, 26c.; all buying prices for less 
than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


St. Louris, Dec. 12—Lead is practically unchanged 
while zinc is slightly higher than last week. We quote 
lead at 4.40c. to 4.45c., carlots, and zine at 4.90c. to 
4.92c. We quote Lake copper, 14.48%c. in carlots; 
tin, 33.1lce., and antimony, 5.23%c. to 5.28%c. On 
old metals we quote: Light brass, 3.50c.; heavy red 
brass and light copper, 7c.; heavy yellow brass, 4c.; 
heavy copper and copper wire, 7.50c.; zinc, 2c.; pew- 
ter, 15c.; tin foil, 16c.; tea lead, 2c.; aluminum, 9c. 


Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover made the 
interesting statement recently that he was the second 
engineer in the 155 years of the history of the United 
States to hold a high office under the Government, 
George Washington having been the first. He regards 
thé engineer as particularly fitted to render service to 
the public by virtue of his training and his ideals. He 
is accustomed to dealing with facts, and incidentally 
Mr. Hoover’s ambition is to have the Department of 
Commerce known as a fact procuring department, and 
not necessarily with controlling functions. 
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H. M. sucht will represent the Quigley F Furnace 
Specialties Co., 26 Cortlandt Street, New York, manu- 
facturer of Hytempite, high temperature cement, Insul- 
brix and other heat insulation products in the Chicago 
territory. He was formerly identified with the Thomas 
Moulding Brick Co. He succeeds Bell & Gossett, for- 
mer agents for the Quigley company. His headquarters 
will be at 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 


C, F. Meyer, assistant secretary Landis Machine 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa., manufacturer of bolt and pipe 
threading machines, has returned from a year’s trip 
around the world. His itinerary included India, Java, 
China, Japan and the Hawaiian Islands. J. M. McNeal, 
sales engineer Landis Machine Co., has returned after 
a year and three months in England and the Continent. 


Charles H. Bromley, formerly technical director 
Richardson-Phenix Co., Milwaukee, is now manager and 
chief engineer of the newly formed Richardson-Phenix 
division of S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. This division will 
conduct the filtration and lubrication appliance business 
of the consolidated companies, with main office at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


S. H. Schachtel has succeeded S. W. Platt as man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh office of the David J. Joseph Co., 
Cincinnati, iron and steel scrap. 


A. A. Albaugh, formerly general superintendent 
Jacobson Machine Mfg. Co., has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the Barnhart-Davis 
Co., Warren, Pa., iron and brass works. 


C. B. Adams has been appointed vice-president and 
sales manager of the Maher Engineering Co., coéntract- 
ing engineer, with offices in Chicago, Detroit and Cleve- 
land. C. H, Peterson has been appointed secretary- 
treasurer and general manager. 


Andrew Fletcher, president American Locomotive 
Co., has been elected a director of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., filling the vacancy on the board caused 
by the resignation of Walter G. Oakman. 


W. J. Priestly, metallurgical engineer Naval Ord- 
nance Plant, South Charleston, W. Va., has been elected 
chairman of the board of registration for engineers of 
West Virginia. The board was provided by a recent 
act of the legislature of that state, its duties being to 
examine credentials and register all engineers practis- 
ing in the state. Mr. Priestly is not able to serve in 
this capacity because of Civil Service law. C. S. Mac- 
Calla, vice-president and general manager Virginia 
Power Co., was appointed in his stead for the term 
ending June 30, 1922. Other members of the board are: 
George E. Taylor, Anderson & Taylor, consulting engi- 
neers, Charleston-Kanawha, W. Va., who is also presi- 
dent of the Charleston chapter of the Association of 
American Engineers; Frank Haas, Fairmont, consult- 
ing engineer Consolidation Coal Co.; H. C. Cooper, 
Clarksburg, general superintendent Hope Gas Co.; N. 
H. Manakee, Bluefield, W. Va. 


James D. Erskine, formerly manager of the Eastern 
branch of the American Radiator Co., New York, has 
been made vice-president in charge of sales of the Fitz- 
gibbons Boiler Co., Inc., Oswego, N. Y., which has now 
established a branch in New York with offices in the 
Bryant Arcade Building, 47 West Forty-second Street. 


Charles F. Smith, chairman board of directors 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., has been 
made temporary chairman of the board of directors 
of the New Britain Machine Co., automatic screw ma- 
chines. He will hold office during the absence of F. 
G. Platt, who is at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 


John L. Artmaier has been appointed sales manager 
of the railroad department of the Buda Co., Harvey, 
Ill., with headquarters in the Railway Exchange 
Building, Chicago. J. E. Murray, formerly assistant 
to Mr. Artmaier, will be Eastern sales manager, and 
J. H. Maher, formerly the company’s representative at 


Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been appointed Eastern 
export manager, both with headquarters at 30 Church 
Street, New York. 


Charles M. Power, vice-president and general man- 
ager of sales, United States Chain & Forging Co., Pitts- 
burgh, since its organization in 1919, has resigned, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1922. He has made no definite plans 
for the future. Mr. Power was born in Franklin, Pa., 
Feb. 2, 1868, and has been identified with the chain 
business ‘since 1904, when he became secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Seneca Chain Co., Kent, Ohio, 
which grew materially under his management. In 1909 
he severed that connection to become general manager 
of sales of the Standard Chain Co., which was absorbed 
by the American Chain Co. in 1916, and with which 
company he continued as sales manager until January, 
1919. During the war Mr. Power was active in the 
Chain Manufacturers Association which was charged 
with securing for the various governmental depart- 
ments a sufficient amount of chain for war purposes. 
He is chairman of the executive committee of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers Association. 


Frank L, Cone, Windsor, Vt., has been elected 
president of the Coates Clipper Mfg. Co., 237 Chandler 
Street, Worcester, Mass. J. W. Watson continues as 
general manager. 


J. J. Andrews, Boston Bridge Works, Boston, is con- 
valescing at a local hospital from an appendicitis oper- 
ation. 


Thomas Hoope, Jr., has resigned as general man- 
ager of the Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Middletown, 
Conn., marine hardware. He was associated with the 
company for more than 20 years. 


Nils Anderson, president Debevoise Anderson Co., 
New York, has returned from a trip to England, Nor- 
way, Sweden, France and other countries of Europe. 
He found strong sentiment in favor of helping Ger- 
many to improve its industrial condition, as the belief 
is general that world prosperity will not be restored 
until Germany becomes much stronger as a manufac- 
turing nation. 


William J. O’Toole, Gary, W. Va., who has been 
appointed American Minister to Paraguay, is the son 
of Col. Edward O’Toole, general superintendent of the 
United States Coal & Coke Co., a subsidiary of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. 


In the list of officers of the Eastern States Blast 
Furnace and Coke Oven Association, recently organ- 
ized in Pittsburgh, published in THE IRON AGE Dec. 8, 
the name of E. T. Vogel, superintendent by-product 
plant, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, was 
inadvertently omitted. Mr. Vogel is vice-president. 


Thomas A. McGinley, vice-president and general 
manager Duff Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, recently was 
elected to the board of-directors of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, taking the place of his 
father, John R. McGinley, who recently resigned. 


Samuel P. Broome has been appointed Pittsburgh 
district manager for Naylor & Co., New York, succeed- 
ing George C. Mills, who resigned to go into business 
for himself under the firm name of Lippincott & Mills, 
New York and Cleveland. Mr. Broome recently had 
been affiliated with Stalnaker & Co., and previously for 
a number of years was with the A. M. Byers Co., and 
before that with the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 


Louis A. Mertz, who has been for the past six years, 
assistant to James L. Cox, treasurer Dravo Contract- 
ing Co., has been appointed secretary of the company 
in place of the late John J. Nolan. 


A settlement of the wage scale in the building 
industries of Cincinnati has been arrived at whereby 
the workers will receive increases of from 5 to. 12%¢c. 
an hour over the scale recently made by the umpire 
in arbitration proceedings. The wage scale will go 
into effect immediately and will expire December 23, 
1922. The wage agreement with all crafts in the build- 
ings trade will terminate on the same date. 
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THoMAsS G. FITZSIMONS, president Fitzsimons Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, and a pioneer in the manufacture 
of cold-drawn steel, died at his home in Cleveland on 
Dec. 9, aged 73 years. He is credited with developing 
the process for manufacturing cold-drawn steel about 
40 years ago at the plant in which he was associated 
with his father in Cleveland and where he obtained 
his preliminary training as a molder. The foundry 
was conducted under the name of Fitzsimons & Son. 
Mr. Fitzsimons did the experimental work on cold- 
drawn steel in this foundry. He succeeded to the busi- 
ness on the death of his father, and 18 years ago pur- 
chased a plant in Youngstown for the manufacture of 
cold-drawn steel. This business was later incorporated 
under the name of the Fitzsimons Co. However, Mr. 
Fitzsimons continued to reside in Cleveland. He has 
had three sons associated with him in the busiress. 
These are Robert R. Fitzsimons, vice-president and 
secretary; James R. Fitzsimons, manager, and Thomas 
G. Fitzsimons, superintendent. Mr. Fitzsimons was 
active in civic and political affairs, particularly in a 
tax reform movement and recently was a member of 
the executive committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 
He ran twice for mayor in Cleveland as an independ- 
ent candidate. 


EDGAR W. SUMMERS, 63 years old, president Sum- 
mers Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, and designer of numer- 
ous devices for loading and unloading ore cars and ore 
boats, died Dec. 8, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Charles L. Baker, Glenshaw, Pa. Mr. Summers was 
born in Bellebrooke, Ohio. He became chief engineer 
of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, where 
he developed the modern type of car dumper and ore 
unloader now in use on the Great Lakes boats. In 
later years he developed many improvements on freight 
car equipments, particularly of value in the handling 
of ore. In 1908 he organized the Summers Steel Car 
Co. He was a member of the Engineers Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. 
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FRANK B. CHOLLAR, 70 years old, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., died Dec. 9. 


JAMES SAUNDERS, president Saunders Machine Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer of general and milling 
machinery, died at his home in that city on Nov. 28. 
He was 66 years old. . : 


JOHN A. SKIFF, traveling salesman for the Geuder 
P. Paeschke & Frey Enamelware Co., Milwaukee, died 
of heart failure in New Orleans on Dec. 3. He was 
well known in the hardware trade. 


ALBERT H. CHAPMAN, secretary-treasurer Walsh & 
Weidner Boiler Co, Chattanooga, Tenn., died suddenly 
of ptomaine poisoning recently. He had been with the 
Walsh & Weidner company for 29 years. He was 
prominent in church and fraternal circles. 


CLARENCE E. Roop, vice-president and sales mana- 
ger Gould Coupler Co., New York, died Dec. 12 at the 
Algonquin Hotel in that city at the age of 67. Early 
in life he became a member of Rood & Brown, car 
wheel builders, Buffalo. For the past 12 years he has 
been associated with the Gould Coupler Co. in the New 
York office. 


JoHN McC tary, founder McClary Mfg. Co., one of 
the largest stove manufacturing concerns in the Brit- 
ish Empire, died at his home in London, Ont., Dec. 11, 
at the age of 93. 


HENRY CLAY EVANS, a manufacturer of iron, steel 
and railroad cars at Chattanooga, Tenn., a former 
Commissioner of Pensions and one time Consul Gen- 
eral at London, died at his home in Chattanooga on 
Dec. 12. He was born in Juniata County, Pennsyl- 
vania, June 18, 1843. He was prominent in Republican 
politics and held many high offices. 
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Keystone Coal & Coke Co. Takes Over 
Jamison Properties 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 13.—Negotiations have been prac- 
tically concluded and an official announcement is ex- 
pected about Jan. 1 whereby the Keystone Coal & Coke 
Co., Philadelphia, will take over the properties of the 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa., in the so- 
ealled Greensburg Basin, Westmoreland County. About 
3000 acres of coal land and 1309 beehive coke ovens 
comprise the holdings of the Jamison company in- 
volved in the deal, the consideration for which is under- 
stood to be around $10,000,000. The Keystone company 
has extensive areas adjacent to the Jamison proper- 
ties, negotiations for the purchase of which have been 
started several times previously but never concluded. 
Dominant interests in the Jamison company for several 
years have been trying to sell. Other properties of this 
company located in Westmoreland and Washingten 
counties in Pennsylvania and in West Virginia are not 
included in the transfer. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation some time ago 
purchased a large part of the West Virginia coal lands 
of the Jamison company, and that company also takes 
the bulk of the output of coal from the mines still held 
by the Jamison company under a long-time contract. 
Because of this fact, there have been reports that the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation was behind the Keystone- 
Jamison deal with an idea of taking over the combina- 
tion, but such reports find little credence here, and it 
is believed that the Keystone Coal & Coke Co. will re- 
main independent. 


Automotive Body Manufacturers Combine 


The L. C. Graves Co., Springboro, Pa., manufac- 
turer of commercial car and truck bodies, has pur- 
chased the Moore Motor Co. plant and will operate it 
under the name of United Automotive Body Co., Dan- 
ville, Il. The new company will be capitalized at $1,- 
250,000 and will employ 500 men. It will embody the 
present L. C. Graves Co., the Danville plant and the 
United Automobile Body Co., Cleveland, the latter com- 
pany having been purchased by the Graves company a 
short time ago. The large assembly floor at the Dan- 
ville plant will be used exclusively for steam and elec- 
tric railroad body equipment, such as is required for 
gasoline-driven railroad coaches, which are becoming 
extensively used for branches, extensions and short 
runs on both steam and electric lines. The Pennsyl- 
vania plant will supply the Eastern demand and the 
Danville plant will take care of Ohio and States west. 


Richardson-Phenix Co. and §. F. Bowser & Co., 
Inc., Consolidate 


The Richardson-Phenix Co. and 8. F. Bowser & Co., 
Inc., have consolidated. The filtration and lubrication 


_appliance business of both companies will be conducted 


by the Richardson-Phenix division, S. F. Bowser & Co., 
Inc., with main offices at Fort Wayne, Ind. J. William 
Peterson, president Richardson-Phenix Co., will assume 
the office of vice-president of S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 
and will be in charge of the Richardson-Phenix division. 
The highly specialized personnel and factories of the 
Richardson-Phenix Co. are retained. The assets of the 
consolidation are valued at $10,000,000. 


Engineering Honors Conferred on Foch by 
Four Societies 


Honorary membership was conferred by all four of 
the founder engineering societies on Marsha] Ferdinand 
Foch of France on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 13, at the 
Engineering Societies Building, New York. For the 
four societies jointly to confer this honor is unprece- 
dented. The ceremonial was in charge of representa- 
tives of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical ‘En- 
gineers, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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The R. H. Beaumont Co., Philadelphia, contractor for 
coal, coke and ash-handling systems at boiler houses and gas 
plants, is increasing its sales force as follows: P. K. Reed, 
formerly chief engineer, will enter the sales department and 
will be located at Philadelphia. H. D. Williams, a former 
engineer, will enter the sales department and will be added 
to the New York office force. The company’s Pittsburgh 
office will move to the Oliver Building and will be in charge 
of Charles W. Ross, formerly New York manager. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, have in- 
stalled a power transmission department as a _ subdivision 
of the supplies department. Dallas W. Clem, formerly of the 
Reeves Pulley Co., has been placed 
at the head of this new division. He 
has spent his entire business life in 
the mill supply field, more particu- 
larly in the line of power transmis- 
sion. As a transmission engineer he 
has had eight years of practical ex- 
perience and has made installations 
of all kinds of transmission appli- 
ances in almost every type of manu- 
facturing industry. He has. spe- 
cialized in installations for giving 
variable speeds. 

The New York office of the Blaw- 
Knox Co. will be removed Dee. 15 
from the City Investing Building to 
the Carbide & Carbon Building, 30 
East Forty-second Street, 


The Andrews-Bradshaw Co., sales 
engineer, formerly located on the 
third floor of the B. F. Jones Build- 

D. W. CLEM ing, Pittsburgh, has moved to the 
eighth floor of the same building, 
thereby doubling office space. This company is the Pitts- 
burgh office for the Copes boiler feed regulators and pump 
governors, the Falls automatic engine stops, steam motor 
turbines, Wyoming traps, eliminators and separators, Coppus 
turbo blowers, Coppus turbines, Coppus Vano and propeller 
type blowers, Tracy steam purifiers, Bradshaw blast furnace 
gas burners, Dravo superheaters and Ellison draft gages and 
Liptak double suspension arches. 

Russell, Holbrook & Henderson, Inc., 30 Church Street, 
New York, have been appointed exclusive sales representa- 
tives of the Diamant Tool & Mfg. Co., Inc., of 91-97 Runyon 
Street, Newark, N. J., in connection with Diamant standard 
punch and die sets covering the territory in New Jersey 
north of Trenton, all of New York City and New York State, 
south of Kingston, and all of Connecticut west of the Con- 
necticut River. 

The Detroit Range Boiler Steel Barrel Co., Detroit, will 
transfer its bilge barrel and drum department from Detroit 
to its Toledo plant, where additional room is being obtained 
through the erection of a portable steel building. The ma- 
chinery will be transferred before Jan. 1. 

John H. Lloyd, who has been associated with the Rivet- 
less Chain & Engineering Co., Avon, Pa., for the past five 
years, in charge of all drop forge work, has resigned and 
organized the Lloyd Forge Co., Lebanon, Pa., to manufacturé 
patented drop forged hexagonal turnbuckles. The new com- 
pany has leased part of the Weaver machine shop and is 
already equipping it. Mr. Lloyd, the patentee and inventor of 
this and several other drop forged devices, will take entire 
charge as secretary and general manager. Other officials 
of the company are W. L. Beyerle, president and treasurer, 
and Joseph F. Lloyd, vice-president. 


The Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill. (Chicago suburb), 
has purchased a controlling interest in the Grindle Fuel 
Equipment Co., manufacturer of complete powdered coal 
plants for use in connection with malleable furnaces, anneal- 
ing ovens, steam boilers, billet heating and various other 
types of furnaces. The Grindle company has moved its 
offices to Harvey, Ill., and will continue its business under 
the same name. The Whiting Corporation will manufacture 
all Grindle equipment. The following officers have been 
elected: President, B. H. Whiting; secretary and treasurer, 
T. S. Hammond; vice-president and general manager, A. J. 
Grindle; board of directors, J. H. Whiting, B. H. Whiting, 
T. S. Hammond, A. J. Grindle, R. H. Bourne, N. 8S. Lawrence 
and A. H. McDougall. 

Two Milwaukee tool manufacturing companies—the Wet- 
more Reamer Co., making a line of expanding reamers, 
including cylinder reaming sets, and the Wisconsin Tool & 
Supply Co., manufacturer of special tools, jigs, dies, fixtures 
and thread gages—have been consolidated and will hereafter 
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be operated under the name of the Wetmore HKeamer Co, 
The Wetmore company will specialize in the manufacturing 
of expanding reamers for high speed and quantity production 
work; also expanding machine reamers under 1 in. -which 
have been developed within the last six weeks. It will 
continue the building of tools, dies, fixtures and special 
thread gages. The officers of the consolidated corporation 
elected at a recent reorganization meeting are as follows: 
President and general manager, Edward J. Waltzer; vice- 
president, Charles G. Forster; secretary, Charles F. Puls, 
Jr.; treasurer, Carl <A. Forster; general superintendent, 
Edward D. Johnson. The direct management of this com- 
pany is under the supervision of the Wisconsin Tool & 
Supply Co.’s men who have had experience in the building 
of small tools. 


The Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment Co., Koppel, Pa., 
has opened a district office at Kansas City, Mo., in the 
Railway Exchange Building. Harry C. Kraft, formerly with 
the New York office, has been appointed manager of the 
Kansas City district. 


The Orton & Steinbrenner Co., Chicago, manufacturer of 
locomotive cranes, clam shell and orange peel buckets, has 
made arrangements with the F. C. Richmond Machinery 
Co., 117 West Second Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
represent it. 


The Rich Tool Co., Chicago, has appointed the Busch 
Corporation, St. Louis, its representatives in the St. Louis 
territory. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, have taken 
new office quarters in Philadelphia, having moved from 
the Lincoln Building to the Pennsylvania Building, Fifteenth 
and Chestnut streets, rooms 905 and 906. New quarters 
have also been taken in Boston, the company having moved 
from 10 High Street to the Textile Building, 99 Chauncey 
Street, rooms §02 and 803. 

The Exeter Machine Works, Inc., West Pittston, Pa., has 
appointed the H. M. Stark Machinery Co., Detroit, Mich., 
exclusive sales agent for its rotary pump line in the Detroit 
district. The Stark company specializes in the marketing 
of pumps and general power plant equipment. It has ap- 
pointed Vickers & Co., Seattle, Wash., exclusive sales agents 
in the Seattle district. Hodgart & Co., Chicago, have been 
appointed exclusive sales agents in the Chicago district. 

The Calcos Steel & Iron Co., Philadelphia, has moved its 
offices to the Weightman Building. 

The Seneca Iron & Steel Co., steel sheets, Buffalo, has 
removed its Detroit offices from the Hammond Building at 
2-108 General Motors Building. Harry J. Ward is district 
sales manager. The New York office has been moved from 
30 Church Street to room 1108, Woolworth Building, and is 
in charge of Henry G. Massey, district sales manager. 

The Harrold Tool & Forge Co., Columbiana, Ohio, recently 
changed its corporate name to the Colonial Tool & Forge Co., 
manufacturer of mechanics’ hand tools, screw drivers and 
drop forgings. The selling representatives are Wiebusch & 
Hilger, Ltd., New York. 

Lippincott, Mills & Co., Ine., have been established, with 
offices in the Whitehall Building, 17 Battery Place, New 
York, telephone Whitehall 0996, and Hippodrome Building, 
Cleveland, telephone Cherry 61. Business will be transacted 
in ores, coal, coke, scrap, iron and steel, alloys, and a gen- 
eral importing and exporting business will be conducted. 
The officers are: G. W. Lippincott, president; W. H. Mills, 
vice-president and treasurer; A. L. Irwin, vice-president, and 
P, L. Smith, secretary. 

The Progressive Wire Goods Co. has removed to its new 
plant at Williamstown, N. J. It has purchased a factory 
building of modern construction, located on the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad and has installed a large modern tinning 
and galvanizing plant which will give increased facilities for 
the handling and manufacture of Prowico stationers’ wire 
goods, wire hardware and other specialties in the wire form- 
ing and metal stamping field. 

The Barbee Steel & Iron Co., Milwaukee, has been organ- 
ized by Donald C. Barbee to serve as exclusive jobbing repre- 
sentative of the Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., tool and 
special steels, in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Mr. Barbee is 
the owner and president of the Badger Belt & Rubber Co. 
Both concerns have headquarters and offices at 329 East 
Water Street, Milwaukee. 

The Harriman Industrial Corporation, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, will assume the duties of sales agent for the 
Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation, Chester, Pa., for struc- 
tural and general engineering work. 

A. Milne & -Co., who formerly represented the FJAB and 
AMC brands of steel in Canada and the United States, are 
now the sole representatives of these two brands in North 
America, Mexico, Central America and South America. 


The Upton Machine Co. has moved its general offices from 
Benton Harbor to St. Joseph and increased its authorized 
capital from $75,000 to $250,000. 
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The United Smelting & Aluminum Co., Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., has appointed Theodore L. Dodd manager for Chicago 
and surrotnding territory. New and enlarged office quarters 
have been taken in the Railway Exchange Building, 80 East 
emfwy etacmfwe ta vbgek ta xzfietaoxzfififfe t xzfififffi ffij 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


The name of the Crossley Mining Co. has been changed 
to the United Clay Mines Corporation. It was deemed ap- 
propriate to adopt a name which is more descriptive of the 
firm’s position in the clay mining industry. The company 
deals in clay of all kinds and for every purpose. It is 
planned to have a warehouse at Trenton, N. J., and a similar 
storage plant at East Liverpool, Ohio. The company’s own 
ceramic laboratory will be established at Trenton. 


J. Earl Myers has resigned as sales manager of the 
Westmoreland Fuel Co. and has formed a corporation, known 
as the J. Earl Myers Co., coal and coke, 451-4 Union Arcade 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


William Swindell & Brothers, Pittsburgh, have established 
an electric furnace department under the direction of Frank 
W. Brooke, until recently vice-president and chief engineer 
Electric Furnace Construction Co., Philadelphia. This de- 
partment offers the latest design in furnaces for melting 
steel, gray iron and non-ferrous metals, and also a complete 
line of electric heating furnaces from 30 kw. upward. A 
license to operate under the Marsh patents has been granted 
this firm. 


Consolidation of the small tool and drill divisions has been 
accomplished by the Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Green- 
field, Mass. P. T. Irvin, formerly manager of the drill divi- 
sion, has been placed in charge of the consolidation, which 
will be called the small tool division. For the past three 
years Mr. Irvin has been sales manager of the Lincoln Twist 
Drill Co. and prior to that was sales manager of Wells 
Bros. Co., Greenfield. 

The Cincinnati Shaper Co. and its subsidiary, the Cin- 
cinnati Gear Cutting Machine Co., have arranged for a 
branch sales office in Indianapolis, with headquarters at 940 
Lemcke Annex. T. C. McDonald has been appointed local 
representative and from this office he will handle all matters 
pertaining to the use and sale of the machines manufac- 
tured by these companies in the Indianapolis and Louisville 
districts and also cover certain states in the Southwest. 
Mr. McDonald will also continue as local representative of 
the Reed-Prentiss Co. 


William H. Wilson, secretary and general manager J. E. 
Moss Iron Works, structural steel, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
resigned. He will leave Jan. 1 for Los Angeles, Cal., where 
he will engage in structural steel contracting, specializing 
in steel joist construction under the style of the Wilson 
Steel Co. 


Plans of New Companies 


The Hoffmann Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., has been in 
business for three years, but it only recently incorporated. 
It manufactures art metal goods of soft white metal. 


The Poole-Wetz Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ind., does not con- 
template building, as it is already housed, but it may be in 
the market for additional equipment. It manufactures tools, 
hardware, etc. 


The Electric Draft Heater Corporation, Chicago, Ill, is 
putting a hot draft auto heater on the market and is having 
the work done by contract in Chicago. 


The Thomas Pump Co., 37 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
was organized to’ distribute the products of the Aurora 
Pump & Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill., in several adjacent states. 
The company is having several devices manufactured under its 
name, and does not contemplate doing its own manu- 
facturing. 


The Shoppe Flush Valve Co., 10014 Railroad Place, 
Newark, N. J., was incorporated to take over the partner- 
ship business of Frank L. Shoppe, Edward G. Hedges and 
Walter W. Heroy. Distributing agencies have been estab- 
lished throughout the country. 


The Universal Wire Machinery Co. is a New Jersey cor- 
poration with its factory located at New Haven, Conn. The 
company is organized for the purpose of manufacturing 
wire machinery such as stranders; .closing machines for 
electric conductors and wire rope; bunching machines; 
cotton wrapping machines; twinning, pairing and tripling 
machines; taping machinery for taping conductors with 
paper, varnished cambric or steel tape; saturating equip- 
ment for impregnating cables; spooling, winding and reeling 
equipment; wire drawing machinery for steel wire; con- 
tinuous copper wire drawing machinery and any special 
wire machinery designing or building problems, The.work- 
ing organization consists of J. P. Barclay, president and 
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general. manager; C. F. Liedke, treasurer and general 
superintendent; and L. I. Canfield, vice-president and chief 
engineer. Mr. Barclay formerly served in the capacity of 
chief engineer of a large wire machinery company. Mr. 
Liedke has been general superintendent of a wire machinery 
concern. Mr. Canfield is a designing engineer of 15 years 
experience on wire machinery. 


The Midgley Steel Products Corporation, 30 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y., has been formed to sell the steel which was 
recently purchased from the United States Shipping Board. 
H. F. Midgley is president. 


The Detroit Boiler & Welding Co., 2024 E. Atwater Street, 
Detroit, is specializing in boiler repairs and small tank work. 
It has a portable welding plant installed on a truck, the 
welding outfit consisting of a 150-ampere direct-connécted 


Lincoln are welder and a 6 by 6 direct driven Ingersoll air 
compressor. 


D. & O. G. Heyen, Inc., 126 Atkins Avenue, Brooklyn, 
which was incorporated on Nov. 1, is engaged in building an 
improved corrugating ash can machine, fire extinguisher 
brackets, parts of automobile signal lamps and toy novelties. 
The company engages in die making, tool making and gen- 
eral machine work. It is capitalizéd at $75,000. The busi- 
ness was started in 1915. Last spring the present site was 
acquired, one block from the Long Island Railroad freight 


station. The new quarters were remodeled and improved 
extensively. 


The Atlas Vise Co, Lowville, N. Y., has been incorporated 
by Foster M. Stricklan, Champlain, N. Y. E. W. Fulton, G. 
L. Fulton, Henry Pettie and H. W. Green of Lowville, N. Y. 
The authorized capital is $25,000 and its purpose is to manu- 
facture, buy, sell, import and export vises and tools of all 
kinds. The new company has opened executive and sales 
offices in the Bowen Block, Lowville, N. Y. It has manu- 
facturing and selling rights under patents owned by E. W. 
Fulton, who was formerly president and general manager of 
the Fulton Machine & Vise Co., Lowville. as Well as similar 
rights to the trade name and patents of the Velox Vise Co. 
The company now has under consideration the advisability 
of securing its own factory for the manufacture of plain 
types of vises, clamps, etc. 


J. P. Van Dyke. inventor of the Van Dyke fountain 
brush, and John McMil'an, an automobile man. have bought 
the entire capital stock of the Art Hardware & Manufactur- 
ing Co., 308 First Avenue, Seattle. and will manufacture 
brass specialties, including builders’ hardware, marine hard- 
ware, brass finishing and nickel plating. The manufacture 
of the fountain brush will constitute a dominant feature. 


N. H. Medbury, inventor of an automatic hot-water injec- 
tor and ranch pump for irrigation. announces plans for the 
formation at Yakima, Wash., of a half million dollar corpora- 
tion and the construction of a $1090000 plant for the manu- 


facture of the pump. W. F. Miller is president of the 
company. 


The R. TI. V. Co., Inec., 1755 Broadway, New York. is the 
sole selling agent in the United States for the R. I. V. im- 
ported ball bearings, which are manufactured in Italy. 

The Baltimore Pipe & Nipple Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., 
his been organized to manufacture nipples, bolts and rods 
and other pipe fittings, but at present it is renting a small 


place. It expects in about a year or so to be in the market 
for equipment, if it decides to build. 


The Long-Wear Tire & Rubber Co., Anderson, Ind., re- 
cently incorporated, is composed of stockholders originally 
interested in the Quality Tire & Rubber Co., bankrupt. and 
it is the intention of the stockholders to buy the property of 
the Quality Tire & Rubber Co. from the creditors. The prop- 
erty has not as yet been taken over and the organizers have 
no definite plans to give out until they know whether or not 
the property will be bought. 


The Mor-Air Auto Pump Co., Aurora, Til, will manu- 
facture its products. It is not now in the market for equip- 
ment except some minor additions to tool room and punch 
press departments. 


Year of Losses at Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Dec. 13.—While 1921 will go down as 
one of the most unfortunate years in the history of the iron 
and steel industry in the Mahoning Valley, from the stand- 
point of operations and earnings, leading executives are con- 
fident that better conditions are in store for 1922. Without 
exception all of the major producers sustained operating 
losses this year, which has been marked by many distracting 
influences. The industry has gone through a period of read- 
justment which waits upon freight rate revisions for comple- 
tion. Usual seasonal dullness is noticeable at this time of 
the year, affecting sheets in particular. ‘Inquiries in most 
finished lines now. before the trade are for 1922 delivery. 
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COST REPORTING CASE 


Attorneys for Companies Move to Strike Out 
Answer of Federal Trade Commission 


A motion was filed on Wednesday of the present 
week in the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, Washington, by attorneys Levi Cooke and Leo 
Weil, representing the Claire Furnace Co. and 20 other 
iron and steel makers, asking the court to strike out 
the entire amended answer of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in connection with the attempt of the latter 
to compel the producers to make monthly cost reports 
to it. Hearing in the case will follow arguments on 
the motion. The steel interests will seek to make 
permanent while the commission will attempt to have 
the court dissolve the temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the commission from compelling the producers to 
present their books for the purpose of obtaining cost 
figures. 

Redundant and Argumentative 


In the motion, Attorneys Cooke and Weil ask that 
the amended answer be stricken out for the reason that 
the commission set forth many alleged presumptions 
of law. It is further claimed that the amended an- 
swer lacks sufficient, specific and separate admissions 
or details of the material allegations of the bill, or 
specific and separate material averments of new mat- 
ter, causing confusion of statement and substance 
with impertinent, redundant and argumentative matter 
so as to violate the rules of pleading. Additionally, 


LOW PLATE PRICES 


Mahoning Valley Mills Compete with the East— 
Little Sheet Buying 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., Dec. 13.—Buying is largely against 
current requirements. Prices are generally unsatis- 
factory from producers’ standpoint. Some sheet ton- 
nage is being placed for 1922 delivery at the going 
market of 2.25c. for No. 10 gage blue annealed, 3c. 
for No. 28 black and 4c. for No. 28 galvanized. Makers 
are encouraged by the firmness which these quotations 
are showing. Basic pig iron is pegged for the time 
being at $19. 

Considerable finished steel tonnage is moving to 
automobile manufacturers, though decline in specifica- 
tions from this source has had a corresponding weaken- 
ing effect on the steel market. Sheets, strips, stamped 
and pressed parts are taken regularly in sizable ton- 
nages by the automobile industry. 


Competition From Eastern Plate Mills 


While the plate market continues to show more 
life, prices are still so far out of line that only one 
interest in the Mahoning Valley is producing merchant 
plate, the Brier Hill Steel Co. The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., which has been out of the market in- 
definitely, has no intention of re-entering it under 
present conditions. Plate production of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. consists wholly of material for pipe 
manufacture. A _ sales executive states that 1.50c. 
represents the top and not the bottom of the plate 
market and that tonnage is being freely placed at 
this figure. A number of interests which have been 
regular buyers of plates from Valley producers have 
been obliged, under these circumstances, to purchase 
tonnage elsewhere. One of the most striking instances 
recently involved 20,000 tons of plates sought by a 
Shenango Valley fabricator which had been a con- 
sistent buyer from a Valley maker for many years. 
An Eastern interest, however, offered to produce the 
plates at a price which the Valley maker could not 
touch and for that reason the business went elsewhere. 
Most of the current inquiry in the plate market 
emanates from builders of oil storage tanks and from 
car repair plants. 

Sheet buying is sagging and little or no improve- 


it is charged that the amended answer tenders issues 
that were not raised by the bill of complaint and are 
“confusing, feigned and false both in fact and law,” 
and that the answer sets forth no defense to the bill 
of complaint. These reasons for striking out the en- 
tire amended answer are preceded by requests for 
eliminating particular portions, which cover all of the 
main points incorporated in the commission’s answer. 


May Strike Out Parts 


The court is asked, however, if it is of the opinion 
that the motion to strike out certain of the points on 
this subject is too broad, it strikes out those portions 
about it not being necessary for the steel interests 
to change their form of bookkeeping in order to supply 
the information; that the commission has _ issued 
questionnaires in accordance with law and for uses 
and purposes expressed; that the action of the com- 
mission in demanding answers to orders and question- 
naires will be presumed to be constitutional unless 
the contrary is established by a court of competent 
jurisdiction; the steel producers cause to be published 
in trade publications, etc., many of the facts called for. 

Orne of the new and most important paragraphs 
in .the commission’s amended answer by inference 
charged that alleged high prices of steel started 
the buyers’ strike of last year and that steel - prices 
are out of line with prices of agricultural products. 
The attorneys ask that this paragraph along. with 
others be stricken out because among other things it 
is argumentative. 


ment is looked for until after the first of the year, 
when conditions are expected to show appreciable 
betterment. Galvanized is probably in most active de- 
mand for roofing and construction. Demand for com- 
mon sheets has fallen off, but several 500-ton lots 
were placed last week in this district and a num- 
ber of others involving smaller tonnage. A copper- 
bearing sheet produced by a Valley interest is meet- 
ing with much satisfaction because of its rust-resist- 
ing qualities. Formed roofing products are moving in 
small amounts. A metal furniture interest at Youngs- 
town has placed a sizable order with a Valley maker 
whose plant is located at Niles for full finished sheets. 
Sheet production generally shows signs of further 
weakness. 


Operations in the Wheeling District 


WHEELING, Dec. 13.—The operating schedule of the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation calls for the full operation 
of the pipe furnaces, three butt-weld and two lap-weld, 
at Benwood, W. Va., this week for the first time this 
year. The Portsmouth plant of this company is main- 
taining a gait of more than 50 per cent and the Steu- 
benville works are averaging close to 50 per cent, while 
the Belmont plant is operating 35 per cent of capacity. 
Other steel works and rolling mills of the company are 
idle. Two of its six blast furnaces are making iron. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. units in Wheel- 
ing, Martins Ferry and Bridgeport, Ohio, are running 
close to normal capacity. The Mingo Works, Carnegie 
Steel Co., has two blast furnaces and a portion of the 
steel works operating. The Bellaire, Ohio, works of this 
company and Riverside works of the National Tube Co., 

s3enwood, W. Va., still are down. 


Farmers and Manufacturers Will Co-operate 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—President James A. Camp- 
bell, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., has been selected 
one of seven members of an executive transportation 
committee for agriculture and industry which was 
formed here at the conclusion of a meeting last Fri- 
day between representatives of agriculture and the 
basic industrial, construction and fuel industries, the 
first of the kind ever held. They met with a special 
committee appointed by railroad executives. 
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British Iron and Steel Market. 


Quietness in Steel Still Undisturbed—German 
Fuel Shortage Hampers Deliveries—Tin 
Plate and Galvanized and Black 
Sheets in Fair Demand 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 13. 


There is more inquiry for Cleveland pig iron, but 
no substantial business is yet moving. Two basic blast 
furnaces have been transferred to foundry irons. Four 
additional hematite furnaces are now blowing, but 
with steel works’ demand slow, the iron makers are cut- 
ting prices. 

Some small demand for foreign ore has developed. 
Sellers of Bilbao Rubio are asking 27s. ($5.64) ex- 
ship, Tees. Durham blast furnace coke is obtainable 
at 28%s. ($5.96) delivered. 

While the steel position is still unimproved, there 
is a fair amount of export inquiry; but steel manu- 
facturers are obliged to make concessions to obtain 
orders. The home trade buying has lessened. Scotch 
steelmakers have reduced the price of boiler plates 30s. 
to £14 10s. (2.71c. per Ib.) delivered. 

Germany is now complaining of a shortage of fuel 
supplies, which is held responsible for delays in deliv- 
eries. Continental pig iron is consequently dearer. 
Belgian No. 3 foundry iron is being sold at £4 5s. 
($17.76) f.o.b. Sellers are now asking £4 7%s. to 
£4 15s. ($18.29 to $19.85) f.o.b. for January and Feb- 
ruary shipment. French Luxemburg basic iron, Janu- 
ary and February, is being offered at £4 5s. to £4 6s. 
($17.76 to $17.97) f.o.b. Belgian basic iron, also Janu- 
ary and February, is held at £4 10c. ($18.81) f.o.b. 

German round and square bars are quoted at £8 
(1.49¢c. per lb.) f.o.b., January and February shipment; 
German merchant bars, £7 15s. (1.45c. per lb.) f.o.b. 
Belgian and French Luxemburg merchant bars are held 
at £7 15s. to £8 (1.45c. to 1.49c. per Ib.) f.o.b., all for 
shipment in six to eight weeks. Czecho-Slovakian mer- 
chant bars are being sold at £8 (1.49c. per lb.) f.o.b., 


Coal Prices Lower—Tin Plate and Galvanized 
Sheet Markets Bright Spots—Less 
Continental Competition 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 30.—There has been a 
noticeable improvement in the coal position and in 
South Wales especially export demand has broadened. 
Prices, too, have fallen considerably and supplies are 
being offered at from 30s. down to 12s. 6d., according to 
size and quality. These prices are down to less than 
a quarter of what was being asked a year ago. Some 
mine owners, however, are only accepting these figures 
to clear their stocks, and state that then they will close 
down rather than pay the wages asked. 

Recovery in iron and steel continues, though at a 
slow rate. Cleveland ironmasters have decided to 
cut prices once more and have dropped quotations 10s. 
a ton for home and export, except in the case of No. 
1 and No. 3 where an export premium is retained of 
10s. No. 3 G. M. B., therefore, becomes 100s. for home 
consumption and 110s. for shipment. Though it is 
somewhat early to state whether buyers will be at- 
tracted, it is noticeable that inquiry has already shown 
signs of broadening. In the Staffordshire district the 
production of cold blast pig iron has been resumed but 
so far no prices for this commodity have been formu- 
lated. Continental competition in pig iron is not so 
keen of late. Prices are lower than ours, but whereas 
our makers can offer practically prompt delivery, con- 
tinental makers are still in arrears with the contracts 
they have already booked. Hematite is fairly steady 
at 110s. for East Coast mixed numbers both for home 
and export. The demand is increasing, though only 
slightly, and four additional furnaces have been put 


in blast. At the present time the biggest consumer is, 
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for shipment in a period from three to five weeks. 

French wire rods are quoted up to £9 10s. ¢1.77c. 
per lb.) f.o.b., for May delivery. German wire rods: 
are quoted at. £8 15s. to £9 (1.63c. to 1.68c. per Ib.) 
f.o.b., for February and March. German wire nails 
are being sold at 24s. ($5.01) per picul keg ($3.76 per 
100 Ib. kg.) cost and freight to Japan. 

German sheet bars are being done at £6 10s. 
($27.17) ¢.i.f., United Kingdom, for January and Feb- 
ruary délivery. 

Tin plate is easier for prompt shipment.. On forced 
liquidations, speculative purchases of 28 x 20 in. tin 
plates brought 42s. ($8.78). f.o.b.,. prompt shipment. 
There is a fair export demand, and business is being 
done with Italy and the Near East. Merchants are 
endeavoring to cover their open position. Quarter 
wasters at 20%s. ($4.34) has been done f.o.b., ex- 
stock. Welsh output is steady at 75 per cent of 
capacity. 

Galvanized sheets are in fair demand, and further 
sales are on the basis of £17 (3.17c. per lb.) f.o.b. 
Sellers of Far Eastern specifications of black sheets 
are getting £18 (3.36c. per lb.) f.o.b., for February and 
March delivery. 

We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $4.18 per £1 as follows: 


Durham coke, delivered... £1 8% tof1 10 $5.96 to $6.27 
Cleveland No. 1 foundry.. 5 5 & 5 10° 21.84 & 22.99° 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry... 5 0 & 5 5° 20.90 & 21.94° 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry... 4 15 19.85 
Cleveland No. 4 forge... 4 10 18.81 
A ee 7 of 29.26°® 
East Coast mixed.... 5 2% & 5 5° 21.42 &21.94°¢ 
Ferromanganese .... 15 0 &14 10* 62.70 & 60.61° 
Rails, 60 lb. and up...... 9 0 to10 10 37.62 to 43.89 
ET. wack. & atten eee 0 eae & 7 §& to $ 5 30.30 to 34.48 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

NO, 7a oie ath aie ig te oe acid 7 15 32.39 
Tin plate base box........ 1 O%te 1 1% 4.28to: 4.44 

5 C. per Lb. 
Ship plates sown 10 10 1.96 
Boiler plates i an to 14 10 »61to 2.71 
ee daw<ee ~ 16-10 Wis 38 1.96to 2.15 
Channels .... ‘ c ey to 10 15 182to 2.01 
pe ee ee ee S 10 to 10 10 1.59 to 1.96 
tound bars, ™% to 3 in. 10 10 toi2z oO 1.96to 2.24 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g... 17 0 t@l17 5 3.17 to 3.22 
Oe ee a ee 14 10 to15 0 2.71to 2.80 
Co oma &12 5° 2.24 & 2.29° 
Cold rolled steel strip, 20 g. 24 10 4.57 

*Export price. 


South Wales, while some odd parcels have been sold 
for Italy in spite of the adverse exchange rate in that 
country. 

The brightest spots in the finished steel trades are 
the tin plate and galvanized sheet markets. The 
turnover in tin plate is good and a recent placing of 
substantial oil parcels, followed by the securing of 
Welsh makers of the packing order for British Colum- 
bia in face of competition from your side, has been 
followed by home consumers, who have made some 
fairly heavy purchases of odd sizes and, in fact, are 
still showing quite a fair amount of interest. Gal- 
vanized sheets are rather slow but most works are 
pretty well booked on their present output up to Janu- 
ary. In other branches a breaking away from the 
Joint Association for fixing prices of ship plates and 
shapes by the Scottish works has resulted in a drop 
in the Scotch quotations, and North Eastern works 
are endeavoring to get orders from the Scotch dis- 
tricts. More orders are coming in but plants are only 
partially employed. 

Keen competition continues for export business and 
prices have been cut, £9.15s. f.o.b. having been accepted 
for a moderate order for ship plates. Far Eastern 
demand is only meagre, due, no doubt, to the deprecia- 
tion in the exchange. The Clyde output for November 
is reported as seven vessels, totalling 15,850 tons, which 
is the lowest monthly output this year with the ex- 
ception of January. 





In the test data given on the Mezzo drills of 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, page 1336, 
IRON AGE, Nov. 24, the feed per revolution in 
should read 0.032 in. 
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MORE BUYING INTEREST 


Further Evidence of Prospective Purchas- 
ing of Machine Tools Is Noted 


It Is Apparent, However, That a Considerable 
Part of the Business in Sight Will 
Be Held Until New Year 


While new evidences of buying interest are coming 
to light almost every day, most of the current activity 
in machine tools is confined to inquiries and in all 
probability orders will not be forthcoming, in a major- 
ity of instances, until after the first of the year. 

The machine-tool trade, however, is well pleased 
with recent developments, and while there are few who 
expect a capacity business in 1922, the feeling is gen- 
eral that there will be a marked improvement over the 
lean months of 1921. 

In much of the prospective business, railroad and 
equipment companies are prominent. The Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad has taken bids on a list of shop 
tools, the Rock Island Railroad, the Haskell & Barker 
Car Co. and the American Locomotive Co. are expected 
to close shortly on their recent lists. The Erie is buy- 
ing second-hand tools against its recent inquiry. 
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Lists of the Illinois Central, Chicago & Northwest- 
ern and Burlington roads, which have been expected 
at Chicago for some weeks, may be held back until it 
develops whether the Rock Island obtains what the 
railroads consider satisfactory prices. 


Automotive industries show more signs of life. The 
White Co., Cleveland, will equip about 40 service sta- 
tions for trucks with repair tools, about four machines 
to each shop. The Post-Whitney Co., Cleveland, is in 
the market for 12 to 15 tools, preferably used, for a 
tractor plant. The General Motors Corporation is ex- 
pected to close soon on a list of tools for its Dayton, 
Ohio, laboratories. Among its requirements are 11 
turret lathes. 

The New York Board of Education has closed for 
about $60,000 worth of tools for vocational training 
schools and other business is pending. 

The European market does not present many op- 
portunities for American tool manufacturers. France 
has recently bought German tools quite heavily at 
prices fully 60 per cent below those quoted on similar 
American tools. The American Chamber of Commerce 
in London reports that in Great Britain a market for 
American tools, once very good, now “scarcely exists.” 

An order has been placed by an Erie, Pa., company 
for eight 5-ton cranes. 





New York 


NEw YorkK, Dec. 13. 

The New York Board of Education has informally 
awarded orders for about $60,000 worth of machine tools 
for vocational training schools. Formal orders will be issued 
within a few days, or as soon as bids have been checked up 
to determine whether the proposals carrying the low bids 
are correct in all details. These purchases will apply 
against the list on which bids were closed Dec. 6. Proposals 
will be accepted up to Dec. 16 on another list of more 
than 100 tools for continuation schools. THE IRON AGB is 
informed that all orders for machine tools will be placed 
before Jan. 1 so as to come within the 1921 appropriations. 
Purchases for schools, including small tools, supplies, etc., 
will total several hundred thousand dollars, quotations hav- 
ing been received on several different lists. 

The Erie Railroad has been buying second-hand tools 
against its recent inquiry, but other railroads are doing little 
or nothing. The Merchants Despatch Transportation Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., has bought several fabricating machines 
for its car building plant. The American Locomotive Co., 
New York, has not bought against its recent list, but is ex- 
pected to do so shortly. 

Export business in machine tools shows no marked im- 
provement, but there is a little activity in Japan and other 
countries of the Far East. In Europe there seems to be 
little opportunity for American manufacturers to compete 
with low German prices. Several fairly large lots of Ger- 
man tools have recently been bought by French companies 
at prices fully 60 per cent below those quoted on similar 
American tools. The American Chamber of Commerce in 
London, England, reports that the market in Great Britain 
for American machine tools, once a very good one, now 
scarcely exists. A report published after thorough investi- 
gation reviews the state of the British machine tool industry 
and discusses the effect of German competition both in 
Great Britain and in Europe. Hints as to marketing Ameri- 
can machine tools are given, and United States manufactur- 
ers are advised to consult the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London. Copies of the report may be obtained as 
long as they last by writing to the American Chamber of 
Commerce, London, England, and referring to THE IRON AGE. 


The United States Shipping Board will receive bids up 


to Dec. 29 at the office of the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine, New York, on _ reconditioning of the steamship 
Leviathan. New York shipyards are figuring on the work, 
which will require about a year to complete. 

The market in cranes continues exceedingly dull and few 
new inquiries are noted. One of the largest inquiries that 
has appeared for some time is being handied by J. E. Wood 
well, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, consulting engineer, who 
is issuing the blue prints and drawings for the locomotive 
crane to handle 80 tons of coal an hour, an electric overhead 
traveling crane and ash and coal conveying machinery for 
a new power plant in Lansing, Mich., noted last week in the 
Detroit machinery market. A contract including a 15-ton, 
33-ft. span hand power crane has been let by the Passai 
Valley Sewage Commission to the H. S. Jones. Building Co., 
280 Madison Avenue, New York. Bids were opened Dec. 9, 
by the city of Camden, N. J., on a 3-ton, semi-portal, revolv 
ing jib crane with a 33-ft. boom. The bids, including gen- 
erators were as follows: Orton & Steinbrenner, $11,240 
Browning & Co., $14,450; Dravo Contracting Co., $15,290 
McMyler-Interstate Co., $15,295; Link Belt Co., $16,350, and 
Heyl & Patterson, $18,100. 

Among recent sales are: Industrial Works, a 25-ton 
50-ft. boom locomotive crane to the Pennsylvania Sugar Co 
135 South Second Street, Philadelphia, for use in Florida 
Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co., a 5-ton, 27-ft. span, 
overhead traveling crane to the West Penn Power Co., Pitts 
burgh; Arthur Appleton, 29 Broadway, New York, a 10-ton 
24-ft. span Reading hand power crane to Takata & Co., 5( 
Church Street, New York, for Japan; Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co., a 1-ton, single I-beam crane to th 
Boynton Furnace Co., Jersey City, N. J., and a 1%-to! 
single I-beam crane to the Heckla Iron Works, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporatior 
recently in the market for a 2-ton electric crane of special! 
design, has purchased of Manning, Maxwell & Moore. 

The Manhattan Vehicle Co., 518 East Eightieth Street 
New York, will make extensions and improvements in its 
automobile and automobile body manufacturing building 
75 x 100 ft., at 529-33 East Eightieth Street, to cost about 
$20,000. Peter Damm is president. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., 9° 
West Street, New York, has asked for preliminary est) 
mates for equipment for the proposed electrification of about 
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40 miles of road in the vicinity of Scranton, Pa., esti- 
mated’ to’ cost in excess of $5,000,000. Complete figures and 
plans are expected to be ready in March. 

The State Hospital Commission, Albany, N. Y., is taking 
bids until Dec. 21, for a new cold storage plant at the 
Marcy Hospital, Marcy, N. Y. 

The H. P. Snyder Mfg. Co., Sixth and West Main streets, 
Little Falls, N. Y., manufacturer of bicycles and parts, has 
awarded the contract to Edward K. Fenno, 404 North Berch 
Street, for a new building, estimated to cost about $110,- 
000. Carl Haug & Sons, Main Street, are architects. 


The International Harvester Co., 17 Battery Place, New 
York, with headquagters at 606 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, has leased the new factory building just completed 
at Thirteenth Street and Ely Avenue, Long Island City, 
for local works. 

Conveying equipment, loading and unloading machinery, 
etc., will be installed in the new building to be erected by the 
Sterling Salt Co., 29 Broadway, New York, at Cuylerville, 
N. Y., contract for which has been let to Dwight P. Robinson 
& Co., 125 East Forty-sixth Street. 

The Sterling Tool & Machine Works, 205 West Nineteenth 
Street, New York, will discontinue business and has ar- 
ranged for the disposal of its machine shop and equipment 
to other interests. 

The New York Central Railroad Co., Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, is said to be planning to lease its car 
repair shops at West Albany, N. Y., similar to the arrange- 
ments made for the operation of its shops at East Buffalo 
and Toledo by private interests. The West Albany shops 
have been closed for a number of months. 

The Bronx Equipment Co., Concord Avenue and 143d 
Street, New York, has awarded contract to the W. I. Grange 
Construction Co., 800 Keenan Building, Pittsburgh, for a 
new two-story and basement plant at Thirty-second Street 
and Sassafras Alley, Pittsburgh, to cost about $185,000. 
Cc. B. Comstock, 110 West Fortieth Street, New York, is 
architect. 

Loading and unloading machinery, conveying equipment, 
etc., will be installed on the new pier to be constructed at the 
foot of Forty-fourth Street, North River, plans for which 
have been completed by the Commissioner of Docks and 
Ferries, Pier A, North River, New York. It is estimated 
to cost about $500,000. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new high 
school to be erected at Nutley, N. J., at a cost of $350,000. 
Starrett & Van Vleck, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, 
are architects. 

On petition of the Standard Underground Cable Co., Perth 
Amboy, N. J., the Board of Alderman has passed an ordi- 
nance providing for the vacating of property in the vicinity 
of the plant to permit proposed expansion. A number of 
buildings will be increased in size, with main cable depart- 
ment, wire works, etc., to have about 100,000 sq. ft. of addi- 
tional space. The working force will be increased. The 
work is estimated to cost close to $200,000. C. C. Baldwin 
is vice-president and general manager. 

The Cockburn Corporation, Monmouth Avenue and 
Twelfth Street, Jersey City, N. J., operating a machine shop, 
boiler works, foundry, etc., will retire from business and 
will dispose of the machinery to other interests. The land 
and buildings have been purchased by the Ault-Wiborg 
Chemical Co. 

The Stanwood Rubber Co., Newark Avenue, Elizabeth, 
N. J., recently reorganized, will be placed in operation early 
in January for the manufacture of automobile tires, etc. Ma- 
chinery will be installed and set up at once. S. P. Wood- 
ward is president. 

The Weehawken Dry Dock Co., Weehawken, N. J., has 
leased property on the tidewater basin, Jersey City, N. J., 
for the construction of a new shipbuilding and repair plant, 
designed to give employment ultimately to about 2000 men. 
The plant will cost about $300,000, including machinery. 
A clause in the lease provides that it shall be void after 
36 months if the company has not expended at least $250,000 
in plant and improvements. It is said that work on the 
plant will be commenced at an early date. Richard B. 
Rodermond is president, and Christopher M. Verdon, vice- 
president and treasurer. 

A vocational department will be installed in the three- 
story junior high school to be erected at Bergen and Bost- 
wick avenues, Jersey City, N. J. It is estimated to cost 
about $800,000. Plans are being completed by John T. Row- 
land, Jr., architect, 100 Sip Avenue. 

John Keavey, 375 Palisade Avenue, West Hoboken, N. J., 
is completing plans and will soon take bids for a one-story 
automobile service and repair building, 75 x 100 ft., at Pali- 
sade Avenue and Malone Street, estimated to cost about 
McDermott & Binda, 582 Bergenline Avenue, are 


$50,000. 
architects. 
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The Department of Streets and Public Improvements, 
City Hall, Newark, Thomas L. Raymond, director,,is taking 
bids until Dec: 19, for high-pressure -fire--hydraats,. repair 
parts for valves and hydrants, etc., for the water system. 

The PasSaic Valley Sewerage Corhmissioneérs, 128 Market 
Street, Newark, will take bids until Jan. 3. for the construc- 
tion of the superstructure and appurtenances of the Yan- 
tacaw Pumping Station, including crane runway, vent stack, 
electrical work, etc. 

A vocational department will be installed in the three- 
story high school on Lathrup Avenue, Boonton, N. J., now 
under construction. It will cost about $190,000 


New England 
Boston, Dec. 12. 

The slight spurt in business last week was of short dura- 
tion. The market has again fallen into a quiet rut, with 
competition keener than ever. The tendency of the few 
prospective buyers is to hold off as long as possible before 
giving an order as it is often found advantageous to do so. 
Dealers admit their willingness to stretch a point to make a 
sale is hurting rather than helping the market. Realizing 
this, manufacturers of tools, in a few instances, are taking 
a more decided stand regarding prices. In one case the past 
week an attractive order was assured a manufacturer pro- 
vided his price was shaded another 10 per cent, but this was 
flatly refused and the business went elsewhere. 


The bulk of orders closed last week was confined to 
lathes. The inquiry for 10 lathes from a large Massa- 
chusetts manufacturer, previously reported, dwindled to 
eight, the other two being transferred from subsidiary plants. 
A Brighton, Boston, maker of tools and dies purchased a 
16 in. x 8 ft. straight bed lathe with chuck equipment, bench 
sensitive drill, Cincinnati electric bench grinder and a 20-in. 
Silver drill press. A local garage purchased a 16-in. x 8-ft. 
gap bed lathe, and a western Massachusetts manufacturer, 
a Stark bench lathe with full equipment. A Manchester, 
Conn., concern closed on a 13-in. x 8-ft. quick change lathe, 
and a Portland, Me., garage on a 13 in. x 6 ft. lathe. Other 
sales include an 800-lb. bored drop hammer to a textile 
machinery maker, pipe machine to another textile equipment 
interest and a key seater to an Orange, Mass., jobbing shop. 


A few live crane prospects are reported, some of which 
may close before Jan. 1. The American Woolen Co. is said 
to have closed on a 30-ton Pennsylvania made crane. A bet- 
ter inquiry for hoists is also noted and a few New England 
foundries are asking for quotations on hand power and jib 
cranes. In fact, foundry equipment prospects, while not 
numerous, are more encouraging than in several months. 
Inquiries include sand blast machines, ladles, and practically 
everything except cupola and charging equipment, but in 
this market, as in the machine tool, buyers are shopping. 
The Union Machine Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has purchased a 
10-ton hoist. 

The gage business is holding up well, some comparatively 
good sized orders going to local machine tool houses re- 
cently. 


Manufacturers of carbon drills have reduced prices 10 
per cent, high speed drills 20 per cent, and ratchet and high 
speed reamers 15 per cent. 


The Storms Drop Forging Co., Springfield, Mass., is ex- 
ceptionally busy. It received an initial order for 1,000,000 
tire chain links for pleasure automobiles, and recently was 
given an additional 12,000,000 link order. It will also start 
production on a large order for truck tire chain links. Pro- 
duction of tire chain links began on a basis of 10,000 per 
day, but has been increased to more than 50,000. Schedules 
call for a further increase to 100,000 per day. The company 
is figuring on installing three additional hammers, one 
1200-lb. and two 5000-lb., bringing the number in operation 
to 15. Other equipment installed includes oil tempering 
machinery, tumbling barrels and presses. It is operating 
19%-hr. per day, with a full number of employees. The 
manufacture of tire chains has in no way infringed on the 
company’s regular contract work, of which it has a satisfac- 
tory amount on its books. 

G. A. Olson, 83 Somerset Street, Springfield, Mass., will 
erect a 30 x 62 ft. shop and foundry on Page Boulevard. 


The Thomas Laughlin Co., 143 Fore Street, Portland, Me., 
marine hardware, is receiving bids for a one-story, 60 x 60 
ft. forge shop. 

The Charter Oak Machine Co., recently incorporated to 
manufacture automobile parts, has secured the co-operation 
of the Chamber of Commerce, East Hartford, Conn., with 
the result that a plant, 60 x 100 ft., will be erected at an 
estimated cost of $30,000 for the company. 


The Edison Electric Co., Boston, has purchased additional 
land adjoining the Weymouth River, Weymouth, Mass., for 
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a new power station. It now owns sufficient property for the 
complete equipment of a 300,000-kw. turbine station. Plans 
will be immediately prepared far the first section, but con- 
struction will not begin for some time. 


The Southbridge Foundry Co., Inc., Southbridge, Mass., 
capitalized for $30,000, has been granted a charter with a 
capital stock of $5,000. Frank S, Mills, 15 Dresser Street, 
is president, and Arthur A. Allard, 130 Main Street, treasurer. 


The Boott Mills, Amory Street, Lowell, Mass., has had 
plans prepared for a new hydroelectric power plant estimated 
to cost $40,000. Arthur P. Safford, 66 Broadway, is engineer. 
F. A. Flather is treasurer. 

A. A. Geisel, Pecousic Street, Springfield, Mass., manu- 
facturer of automobile parts, has taken bids for a one-story 
addition, 40 x 400 ft. E. C. and G. C. Gardner, 33 Lyman 
Street, are architects. 

The Waterbury Ice Corporation, 74 Watertown Avenue, 
Waterbury, Conn., has acquired property at Walnut and 
Cherry streets for an ice manufacturing plant. 


The Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., Sidney and Henry 
streets, Cambridge, Mass., has filed plans for a one-story 
addition to its plant. 

The Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., has filed plans for a branch power house at Second 
Avenue and River Street. 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, Dec. 12. 

Aside from prospective railroad business, there is little 
inquiry in the market and few sales are reported. Orders for 
individual machines constitute the bulk of current bookings, 
among the largest being purchases of a No. 2 vertical mill- 
ing machine and a 4%-in. horizontal boring mill by local 
users. Much interest is manifested in the Rock Island list 
published in this column a week ago. There appears to be 
every prospect that these machines will be placed, unless it 
develops that the road expects to buy at lower prices than it 
has represented to the local trade to be satisfactory. The 
Santa Fe continues to receive revised quotations on its out- 
standing list, but the other lines, including the North- 
western, the Illinois Central and the Burlington are said 
to be holding their lists back until they learn the terms 
under which the Rock Island is able to place its orders. 

The Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan City, Ind., is 
expected to close soon for the fabricating equipment listed 
im this column on Nov. 24, as well as for a number of over- 
head traveling cranes. 

The Aurora Automatic Products Co., 52-56 River Street, 
Aurora, Ill, has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock 
to manufacture automobile accessories, including luggage 
carriers, radius rods, auxiliary radius rods, sun visors, four 
point wrenches, tire carriers, brake rods, battery boxes, 
muffiers, automobile pumps, rear fender brace rods, Ford 
fans and Ford valves. The new corporation has taken over 
the assets and business of the Mor-Air Auto Pump Co., and 
has provided capital for the extension and development of 
the business carried on by its predecessor. The company 
will be in the market in the next two or three months for 
drill presses and also for motors. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, V. O. Winkenweder; vice-president, E. Fagan; secre- 
tary and treasurer, H. W. Cudding 

The Keenan Boiler Co., Danville, Ill., has let contract for 
a new plant, 50 x 100 ft., to cost $10,000. This will enable 
the company to conduct all its operations under one roof, 
whereas it is now using two buildings on Griggs Street. 


Harry E. Bartlett, formerly vice-president Ampco Metal 
Products Co., Springfield, Mo., has purchased from that 
company the foundry patterns, equipment and materials, and 
is doing jobbing work in a part of the Ampco Building. 
The Ampco company will confine its operations to the mak- 
ing of stove pipes and metal fence posts. 


John B. Foote, of the Foote Brothers Gear & Machine 
Co., 213 North Curtis Street, Chicago, has purchased 35 acres 
at the southwest corner of Sixty-fifth Street and Keeler 
Avenue. 

Joseph M. Mrazek, 1239 South Tripp Avenue, Chicago, is 
preparing plans for a two-story reinforced concrete factory 
with 120-ft. front and two wings 900 ft. deep, at Seventy- 
seventh Street, Western Avenue and the Baltimore & Ohio 
tracks, for the Morand Cushion Wheel Co., Joseph L. 
Morand, presdent, 818-32 South May Street. The project, 
which is now being financed, is expected to cost $500,000, 
and work is scheduled to begin next spring. 


Charlies W. Kallal, city architect, City Hall, Chicago, is 
preparing plans for a two-story pumping station near 
Western Avenue and Forty-third Street, to cost about $3,- 
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165,000. Work is scheduled to begin when an appropriation 
is made next year. 


The Dental Metal Products Co., Chicago, has had plans 
drawn by Ralph H. Oliver, 115 South Dearborn Street, for a 
two-story factory, 42 x 71 ft., and warehouse, 28 x 42 ft., 
for manufacturing metal products. The plant will be located 
at 7512-18 Greenwood Avenue and will cost $30,000. 


The Cuneo-Henneberry Co., 455 West Twenty-second 
Street, Chicago, has let contracts for a six-story printing 
plant, 122 x 221 ft, at 2242-54 Grove Street, to be used 
exclusively for printing Western editions of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Holton, Seelye & Co., contractors, 140 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, will construct a one-stofy factory, 106 x 175 
ft., to manufacture sheet metal advertising specialties, to 
cost $20,000. 

The Story & Clark Piano Co., Grand Haven, Mich., plans 
to erect a one-story power house. 

The N. W. Race Mfg. Co., Billings, Mont., plans to con 
struct a factory for the manufacture of steam Specialties, to 
cost $50,000. 

The Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
has plans under way for a two-story foundry, 160 x 500 ft., 
at 4100 Kedzie Avenue, estimated to cost $800,000. Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White, 8 Bast Jackson Boulevard, are 
architects. 

A vocational department will be installed in the three- 
story and basement junior high school to be erected at 
Twenty-fifth and Nebraska streets, Sioux City, Iowa, esti- 
mated to cost about $350,000. It will be 120 x 230 ft. Beut- 
tler & Arnold, 235 Grain Exchange Building, are architects. 


The Elgin Watch Co., 10 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, has awarded a contract to Charles E. Gertz & Son. 
Elgin, Ill., for additions to its Elgin plant, estimated to cost 
close to $1,000,000, including equipment. Charles H. Hul- 
burd is president. 

Oven equipment, power apparatus, conveying machinery 
and other equipment will be installed in the three-story plant 
to be erected by the Vienna Model Bakery, 1040 Vernon Park 
Avenue, Chicago, estimated to cost $150,000. 


The Wyoming Refining Co., Midwest Building, Casper, 
Wyo., has acquired over 300 acres near Casper, to be used 
in part for the erection of a new refinery, with initial daily 
capacity of about 7000 bbl., and to be increased at a later 
date to about 20,000 bbls. A pipe line to the Salt Creek 
oil fields, about 40 miles distant, will also be constructed. 
The entire project is estimated to cost in excess of $3,000,- 
000. W. A. Blackmore is president. 


Savage & Whitney, 914 Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn 
are planning the construction of additions to their power 
plants at Devil’s Lake, Oakes and Enderlin, N. D., with the 
installation of new machinery. Work will commence early 
in the spring. A. H. Savage is head. 


The Omaha Semi-Steel Foundry Co., 1409 Jackson Street, 
Omaha, Neb., has awarded contract to the Peter Kiewits Sons 
Co., 754 Omaha National Bank Building, for a one and 
two-story foundry, 60 x 100 ft., at Eleventh and Grace 
streets, estimated to cost about $15,000, exclusive of equip- 
ment. 

The Morand Cushion Wheel Co., 818 South May Street, 
Chicago, manufacturer of automobile wheels, will soon call 
for bids for the erection of a two-story plant at Western 
Avenue and Seventy-seventh Street, estimated to cost $500,- 
000, including machinery. 


Buffalo 


BuFFALoO, Dec. 12. 


Fire, Dec. 6, destroyed a portion of the foundry of the 
Pratt & Letchworth Co., 189 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, 
manufacturer of iron and steel castings, etc., with loss esti- 
mated at about $15,000. 

The Federal Ice & Refrigerator Co., 76 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, has completed plans for a one-story ice- 
manufacturing plant at Buffalo, 160 x 300 ft. 

The Karge-Baker Corporation, Phoenix, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of flexible couplings, transmission equipment, etc., has 
removed its plant to 658 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, for in- 
creased operations. 

Charles L. Cadle, Superintendent of Public Works, Al- 
bany, N. Y., will receive bids until Jan. 4, for furnishing 
and installing two 2-ton electric overhead traveling cranes 
for service on the barge canal terminal at Rochester, N. Y. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad Co., 
Rochester, has preliminary plans under way for a new re- 
pair shop, probably at Rikers, near Punxsutawney, Pa. 


The Merchants Dispatch Transportation Co. East 
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Rochester, N. Y., will build a one-story addition to its steel 
fabricating plant, 80 x 560 ft. L. F. West is head. 


A vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
and basement high school, 80 x 180 ft., to be erected by the 
Board of Education, Syracuse, at Solvay, N. Y. M. L. King, 
Snow Building, is architect, 


Louis Gaband, 1352 East Main Street, Rochester, N. Y., 
has revised plans under way for a one-story automobile 
service and repair building, 35 x 145 ft, on Franklin Street. 
Hutchison & Strutz, Cutler Building, are architects. 


The Triumph Motor Truck Co., Medina, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of assembled motor trucks, has acquired property at 
DuBois, Pa., for a second plant, to be operated in conjunc- 
tion with the Medina works. Plans will be prepared at once 
and it is expected to have the works ready for service early 
in the year. s 

The storehouse of the Mayer Coating Machine Co., con- 
taining machinery, patterns and other equipment, was de- 
stroyed by fire on Dec. 8, the loss amounting to $25,000. 


The William H. Wilson Iron Works, 551 Lyell Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y., which recently suffered a severe loss by 
fire, will be in the market soon to replace equipment that 
was destroyed or damaged. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 12. 


Machinc tool business the past week has been fairly good 
with some but extremely quiet with others. One company 
reports the sale of four squaring shears to a sheet metal 
shop outside of Pittsburgh and two Fay & Egan wood-work- 
ing machines to a Pittsburgh buyer. Another dealer took an 
order for a number of presses for the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration. The Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Construction 
Co., Pittsburgh, which is erecting an addition, last week 
closed for a 5-ton, 55-ft. 8-in. span overhead traveling crane 
with the Champion Engineering Co., Kent, Ohio, and is ex- 
pected to close shortly for a large face grinder. The crane 
market does not show much activity in sales, but requests 
for revised quotations against old projects are coming in 
daily and occasional new inquiries are received. The Erie 
Malleable Iron Co., Erie, Pa., recently closed for eight 5-ton, 
40-ft. span cranes, the business going to the Erie Steel Con- 
struction Co., Erie, Pa. Max Solomon, scrap iron and steel, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, is seeking one 25-ton locomotive 
crane for his new yard at Wheatland, Pa., and not two 25- 
ton overhead cranes as previously reported. It has been 
learned that the recent inquiry for a 75-ton crane from an 
undisclosed buyer is for a 50-ton overhead with 10-ton 
auxiliary, but the identity of the prospective purchaser still 
is withheld. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. recently closed with the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation for a 60 x 48- 
in. jaw crusher for its ore mining subsidiary, the Interstate 
Iron Co. 


The Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh, advises 
that it does not contemplate erecting a plant in Ellwood 
City, Pa., as previously stated. 


The American Gas & Electric Co., 30 Church Street, New 
York, has plans under way for the erection of its new elec- 
tric power plant at Wellsburg, W. Va. Sargent & Lundy, 72 
West Adams Street, Chicago, are architects and engineers. 


A vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
and basement high school, 60 x 190 ft., to be erected at 
Princeton, W. Va., estimated to cost $150,000. Wysong & 
Jones, Charleston, W. Va., are architects. 


Mechanical blowing equipment, fitters, crimpers, pipes, 
etc., will be installed in the new plant to be established by 
the Salem Flint Glass Co., Salem, W. Va., recently organized. 
R. F. Davis is president, and J. O. Burkhart, manager. 


The Highway Department, Beckley, W. Va., has been di- 
rected to erect a garage, service and repair building for 
county automobiles, trucks and road-building equipment. 


A vocational department will be installed in the two- 
story and basement high school, 60 x 218 ft., to be erected at 
Charleston, W. Va, estimated to cost $125,000. H. Russ 
Warner, Masonic Building, is architect. Bids will be asked 
for in January. 


The Frick & Lindsay Co., Sandusky and Robinson streets, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of railroad and mine equipment, 
etc., has filed plans for a brick and steel addition, estimated 
to cost $90,000. 


Bids are being taken by the Board of Education, Pitts- 
burgh, for the Samuel P. Langley high school at Chartiers 
and Hutton avenues, to include a vocational department. 
It will be two-stories and basement, 87 x 300 ft., estimated 
to cost $500,000. McClure & Spahr, Keystone Building, are 
architects. 
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The Robert Talbott Coal Co., Lowsville, W. Va., will in- 
stall new loading, conveying and other equipment at its 
plant. 

The International Harvester Co., 606 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, has awarded contract to Plate & Vogel, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., for a two-story and basement addi- 
tion to its Parkersburg works, 45 x 75 ft. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 12. 

Local manufacturers of machine tools are well pleased 
with recent developments, and as a result are more optimis- 
tic than for nearly a year. Inquiries are coming in steadily 
for one and two machines with the total fairly large. What 
lends more encouragement to the situation is that inquiries 
are from bona fide buyers, some of whom have not been 
active for many months. It is not expected that much buy- 
ing will develop this year, but prospects for the early months 
of the new year are good. The Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road closed bids last week on a sizable list of tools, and it 
is expected that purchases will be made shortly. The Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation is also expected to close soon on 
tools for its Dayton laboratories, 11 turret lathes being on 
the list. With hardly an exception, orders booked the past 
week were for single machines, but the number was slightly 
in excess of the previous week, making it one of the best for 
many months. 

The Oakley Machine Tool Co., manufacturer of tool 
grinders, has moved its office and plant from Cincinnati to 
Middietown, Ohio, where it has taken over part of the works 
occupied by the Willard-Middletown Machine Co. The 
greater part of the equipment has been installed and manu- 
facturing operations are under way. 


The Studebaker-Wulff Co., a reorganization of the Rotary 
Tire & Rubber Co., Zanesville, Ohio, has been formed to 
manufacture tires. It is expected that production will start 
about the first of the year. Temporary offices of the com- 
pany have been established at 66 East Broad Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Peter E. Studebaker is president. 


The Advance Foundry Co., Dayton, Ohio, is in the market 
for a second-hand 24-in. tumbler in good condition. 


Baltimore 


Baltimore, Dec. 12. 

The McHenry-Millhouse Co., South Bend, Ind., manufac- 
turer of roofing products, has awarded contract to the Hy- 
draulic Steelcraft Co., Hydraulic Avenue, Cleveland, for 
a one-story addition to the plant of the Electrolytic Zinc 
Co., Second Avenue and South Sixteenth Street, Balti- 
more, recently acquired, 70 x 100 ft. J. L. Kittinger is 
general manager. 

Electric cranes, loading and unloading machinery and 
other equipment will be installed on the proposed new rail- 
road piers to be constructed by the Western Maryland Rail- 
road Co. and the Port Development Commission, Baltimore. 
Two piers will be built at a cost of $10,000,000. 


Thomas E. Waggaman and J. Edgar Leonard, Easton, 
Md., have acquired the plant of the Easton Ice Co. and have 
organized the People’s Ice Co., to operate the property. 
Plans are under way for remodeling the building and the 
installation of new ice-making machinery. 

Vv. G. Ejisel, 2306 Reisterstown Road, Baltimore, is or- 
ganizing a company for the establishment of a plant to 
manufacture automobiles and equipment. 

The Irvington Ice Co., care of Joseph Stienacker, 28 
Sanford Road, Catonsville, Md., architect, has preliminary 
plans in progress for a one-story ice plant at Irvington, 
near Baltimore, to cost about $25,000. 

The Hagerstown & Frederick Railway Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., has preliminary plans under consideration for a new 
electric generating plant at Confluence, Pa., with initial ca- 
pacity of about 46,000 kw. The project will be held in 
abeyance for a number of months, with details of equipment 
and operation developed in the meantime. The entire plant 
and transmission system is estimated to cost $1,900,000. 

The Easton Utilities Commission, Easton, Md., is plan- 
ning for the installation of a new turbine, engine and 
auxiliary electric equipment at the city power plant. 

The White Garage Co., Dillion, S. C., Is planning to re- 
build its machine and repair shop, recently destroyed by fire. 

A vocational department will be installed in the junior 
high school to be erected at Richmond, Va., estimated to 
cost $241,000. Charles M. Robinson, Times-Dispatch Bulld- 
fing, is architect. C. P. Walford, 862 East Marshall Street, 
is superintendent of the board. 


Vocational departments will be installed {0 the two new 
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high schools to be erected next year by the Board of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Henry S. West, superintendent. Each 
building is estimated to cost about $500,000. Plans are be- 
ing prepared by Parker, Thomas & Rice, Union Trust 
Building, and Smith & May, Calvert Building, architects. 


Fire, Nov. 30, destroyed the mill of the Wentworth 
Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga., with loss estimated at about 
$225,000, including machinery. 

The Heaton Coal Co., Tacoma, Va., will install electric 
motors and other equipment at its properties. 


The Crystal Ice & Transfer Co., North Avenue and 
Chester Street, Baltimore, has plans under way for a two- 
story addition to its automobile service and repair building, 
80 x 180 ft., estimated to cost about $30,000. 


Detroit 


DETROIT, Dec. 12. 


The Signal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, has been re- 
organized and will continue to manufacture trucks under the 
name of the Signal Motor Corporation. The officers are: 
President and treasurer, M. B. Hoagland; vice-president, 
H. §S. Sternberg; secretary, H. H. Emmons, and assistant 
treasurer, J. C. Dibsball 


Cc. H. Wiils & Co., Marysville, Mich., have taken over the 
branch plant in Marysville of the Illinois Tool Co., which has 
been devoted exclusively to the manufacture of steering gears, 
speedometer drives and accessories for the Wills company. 
No changes except in personnel will be made. 


The City Commission, Battle Creek, Mich., has authorized 
the preparation of plans and estimates for a new municipal 
electric light and power plant to be submitted next spring. 

The Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich., 
has let contract for an addition, 70 x 100 ft. 


The Tirrell Mfg. Co., Bridgman, Mich., recently organized 
to manufacture nozzles, air pumps, rotary water pumps and 
other power spraying machinery, has completed its plant 
and production is under way. L. L. Tirrell is president. 


The Aetna Portland Cement Co. will erect a new plant at 
Bay City, Mich., on a site of 33 acres, to cost more than 
$1,000,000. The first unit will be started in the spring. The 
administration offices, repair shops, laboratories and garage 
will be erected south of the main plant at a cost of $750,000. 
The general offices of the company are in the Union Trust 
Building, Detroit, with O. J. Lingeman, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager in charge. Edmund M. Bunce, now 
manager of the Fenton plant will take charge of the Bay 
City works. 


A one-story power house will be erected in connection 
with the new school in the Oak Grove district, Flint, Mich., 
bids for which are being received until Dec. 28. Malcomson, 
Higginbotham & Palmer, 409 Flint P. Smith Building, Flint, 
are architects. A. J. Wildanger is secretary of the Board 
of Education. 

The Washtenaw Auto Sales Co., Detroit, has tentative 
plans under way for a one-story service and repair building, 
60 x 180 ft., to cost about $65,000. Cuthbert & Cuthbert, 327 
East Huron Street, are architects. 


Fire, Nov. 29, destroyed the tipple and other equipment 
at the Beaver mine of the Robert Gage Coal Co., Bay City, 
Mich., with loss estimated at about $50,000. It will be re- 
built. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 12. 

Dealers’ inquiries are largely for small machines, but in 
most cases orders against these will not be placed until after 
the first of the year. The only inquiry of any size is from 
the Post-Whitney Co., Society for Savings Building, Cleve- 
land, for 12 to 15 machines, mostly second hand, for equip- 
ping a tractor plant. The White Co., Cleveland, is inquiring 
for machinery for fitting up motor truck service stations. 
The equipment of these stations will include an 18-in. geared 
head engine lathe, tool post grinder, sensitive drill and arbor 
press. It is stated that the company plans eventually to 
equip 40 stations. Local manufacturers are working on an 
inquiry for five turret lathes, included in the list recently 
issued by the Rock Island Railroad. 


The amount of used machinery offered in this section is 
greater than ever before, according to local dealers. In ad- 
dition to 1500 or more machines being placed on the Detroit 
market by the General Motors Corporation, large quantities 
of used machinery in various sized lots are being offered by 
other interests anxious to dispose of surplus equipment and 
have taken the end of the year before inventory time, to 
place it on the market. 


Crane manufacturers report some improvement both in 
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inquiries and in orders. The largest. crane order placed fo; 
some time was awarded the past week by the Erie Malleable 
Iron Co., Erie, Pa., for eight 5-ton electric traveling cranes 


Plans for the re-organization of the Spencer Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Medina, Ohio, have been worked out and tentatively 
accepted by the creditors’ committee and will be submitted 
to the stockholders. The company is now in the hands of 
John P. Childes, receiver. 


The Massillon Wire Basket Co., Massillon, Ohio, has com- 


menced the erection of a plant to manufacture wire baskets 
and crates, 


The Lima Woolen Mills, Inc., Lima, Ohio, will shortly 
begin the erection of a foundry and power plant. 


The Wilton Tool Co., now operating a foundry in Detroit. 
will erect a new plant in Sharon, Pa., for the manufacture of 
gage blocks, measuring and precision tools and cutting tools 
Tentative plans provide for a building 100 x 150 ft. 


The Cyclone Drilling Co., Orrville, Ohio, manufacturer 
of mechanical drilling equipment, will soon commence the 
erection of a one-story addition to cost about $70,000. 


The Jeannin Electric Co., 110 Eleventh Street, Toledo, 
Ohio, manufacturer of electrical products, has acquired prop- 
erty for the erection of a new one-story plant, estimated to 
cost $25,000. 


The Cree-Becker Oil Tool Co., Essex and Indiana streets, 
Newark, Ohio, manufacturer of oil tools, is operating at 
capacity and is preparing to install a considerable amount 
of new machinery. It is particularly in need of a milling 
machine and drill press. 


. Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 12 
The Lyster Body Co., 330 North Fifth Street, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of automobile bodies, has acquired the 
four-story factory at 408-14 North Randolph Street, 58 x 85 
ft. and the one-story building at 407-11 North Randolph 
Street, for a new plant. 


Plans for the erection of a one-story machine shop 
addition have been filed by the Hulton Dyeing Co., 3819 
Frankford Street, Philadelphia. The building contract has 
been let to F. Crompton & Brother, 4614 Oakland Street. 

The Velie Sales Co., 29 West Harvey Street, German- 
town, Philadelphia, is taking bids up to Dec. 20, for a one- 
story automobile service and repair works, 50 x 105 ft., 
estimated to cost $60,000. 


J. M. White, 1116 Olive Street, Philadelphia, operating a 
wire and wire brading works, is planning the erection of 
a two-story and basement addition, 60 x 95 ft., at 1124-32 


Olive Street, estimated to cost $25,000. 


Christopher Offenhouser, 3430 Powelton Street, Philadel- 
phia, has filed plans for an addition to his machine shop at 
Wensley and Allen streets. 


The Howe Scale Co., 806 Arch Street, Philadelphia, has 
leased the entire five-story and basement building, 21 x 140 
ft., at 415 Arch Street, for local headquarters. Improve- 
ments and alterations will be made. 


The Fanning-Schuett Engineering Co. 502 Ruscomb 
Street, Philadelphia, manufacturer of engineering specialties, 
has taken title to property on Third Street, 90 x 120 ft. 
for a one-story machine and engineering works. Plans for 
the building have been prepared. 


Morganthaler Brothers, Second and Snyder streets, Phila- 
delphia, ice manufacturers, have awarded contract to the 
William F. Koelle Co., Twenty-sixth and Oxfords streets, for 
a two-story addition, 60 x 100 ft., on Philip Street, to cost 
$12,000. 

The Lower Paxton Township School Board, Paxton 
Township, Pa., will soon commence the erection of a one- 
story vocational school near Livingston, to cost about $50,- 
000. The contract has been let to J. Frank Saussman, Pax- 
ton, Pa. Frank G. Fahnestock, Patriot Building, Harris- 
burg, Pa., is architect. John Swartz is president of the 
board. 


= 


Fire, Dec. 7, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Sheldon Axle Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., manufacturer of 
automobile axles, with loss estimated at about $75,000. The 
forge shop was practically ruined. The company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Spicer Mfg. Co., Plainfield, N. J. 


The Delaware Seamless Tube Co., Aub. _n, Pa., will soon 
commence the erection of the superstructure for a new build- 
ing at its plant. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Mercerburg, Pa., the first unit of 
which is now under way. Hirsch & Sheller, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Altoona, Pa., are architects. 
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The Ohio Generator Co., Red Lion, Pa., has been 
chartered under State laws to manufacture isolated electric 
power plant equipment, etc. A site has been selected and 
plans are nearing completion for a four-story factory, 


65 x 110 ft. Joseph Dise, Glen Rock, Pa., is architect. 
Clayton C. Meads is treasurer. 


The Consumers’ Auto Supply Co., 375 Bennett Street, 
Luzerne, Pa., has awarded contract to William Whitebell, 91 
Goodwin Street, Kingston, Pa., for a one-story automobile 
service and repair building, 70 x 130 ft., estimated to cost 
about $50,000. 


A vocational department will be installed in the three- 
story and basement junior high school to be erected at 
Thirteenth and Marion streets, Reading, Pa. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Carlisle, Pa., is negotiating 
with the Champion Motor Co., represented by Henry Crow- 
thers, Philadelphia, relative to a site for the establishment 
of an automobile assembling plant, primarily for export 
trade. 


The Harrisburg Stanley Spring Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has 
filed plans for a one-story factory, 50 x 100 ft., at Cameron 
and Calder streets, for the manufacture of special self- 
oiling springs. Harry D. Delmotte, Twelfth and Herr streets, 
secretary, is in charge. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 12. 


Supplementing the improvement noticeable in the mach- 
ine-tool market the last four to six weeks, more evidence of 
renewed buying is coming to light. The prospect of an ac- 
tive demand from railroads is probably the most encourag- 
ing feature. Milling machine manufacturers report better 
business, although the automotive industries are engaged 
in the annual inventory and buying practically nothing be- 
yond necessities. This is housecleaning time for most in- 
dustries and it is expected that while it will result in the 
offering of considerable used equipmént, requirements of 
new tools will be broader after Jan. 1. 


The Clarkson Coal & Dock Co., Superior, Wis., will build 
a two-story brick and concrete office and machine shop, 64 
x 100 ft. It will require considerable miscellaneous equip- 
ment, which, however, will not be purchased until early next 
spring. R. C. Buck, Superior, is architect. J. J. Davidson 
is general superintendent. 


The Western Malleables Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., has let 
the general contract to the Austin Co., Cleveland, for a one- 
story factory and warehouse addition, 40 x 120 ft. 


The National Brass Co., Milwaukee, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 and proposes to establish a 
brass and aluminum foundry in leased quarters. The incor- 
porators are John Jacoby, president, and Paul Daehling, 
secretary-treasurer Jacoby & Daehling, Ltd., pattern manu- 
facturer, 758-760 South Pierce Street, and William N. Lein- 
inger, 888 Thirty-third Street, formerly superintendent of 
the Milwaukee Die Casting Co. 


The Chippewa Wood Mfg. Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis., re- 
cently incorporated, has taken over the plant and business 
of the Northern States Casket Co. in the same city and will 
start work at once on a two-story brick and concrete addi- 
tion, 32 x 76 ft., estimated to cost $30,000 with equipment. 
F. Sterzik is president and general manager. 


The Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, suburb of Milwaukee, 
will build a new box and crating factory, 80 x 190 ft., one- 
story, of brick and concrete, to replace the plant destroyed 
by fire recently. E. F. Lawler is general manager. 


The Bailey-Shippert Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by George Bailey, 
600 Murray Avenue; O. C. Weber and Lyman G. Wheeler, 
attorney, 78 Loan and Trust Building, Milwaukee. It in- 
tends to manufacture automatic milling machinery and simi- 
lar dairy appliances and devices, but no definite details are 
now ready for publication. 


The Board of Education, Eagle River, Wis., expects to 
take bids about Jan. 15 for the construction and equipment 
of a new high school, with vocational training departments. 
It will be two-stories and basement, 76 x 115 ft., and was 
designed by Parkinson *& Dockendorff, architects, LaCrosse, 
Wis. The cost is »stimated at $125,000. Charles Adams is 
secretary of tHe beard. 


The George J. Meyer Mfg. Co., 576-598 Clinton Street, 
Milwaukee, has let the general contract to Charles B. Daniel- 
son, 638 Mineral Street, for a brick and steel addition, 60 x 
100 ft., two stories, to its machine shop. The concern manu- 
factures bottling machinery and conducts a jobbing machine 
shop business. George J. Meyer is president. 


g cd of Education, Oregon, Wis., has engaged Ed- 
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ward B. Tough, architect, Madison, Wis., to design a new 
high and vocational training school, 85 x 120 ft., two stories 
and basement, estimated to cost $100,000. Bids will be taken 
Feb. 1. E. F. Kramer is secretary of the board. 


° Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 12. 

F. R. Chandler, 3817 North Pennsylvania Street, Indian- 
apolis, has plans under way for a five-story automobile serv- 
ice and repair building, 60 x 200 ft., estimated to cost in 
excess of $200,000. Vonnegut, Bohn & Mueller, Indiana 
Trust Building, are architects. 


The Indiana Power Co., Vincennes, Ind., has arranged 
for a bond issue of $1,100,000, the proceeds to be used for 
general operations, extensions in plants and system, ete It 
has completed a new plant @t Edwardsport, costing about 
$500,000. 

The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind., is ar- 
ranging to manufacture closed and other bodies for its cars 
and will remodel plant No. 1, heretofore devoted to wagon 
manufacture for this purpose. 

The Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, 
Station, Pittsburgh, have awarded contract to 
P. Robinson Co., 125 East Forty-sixth Street, 
for a two-story machine and boiler shop at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to cost about $400,000. It is said that construction will 
be held in abeyance until after the first of the year. 

A one-story power house will be erected by the Mutual 
Milk Co., Bethel Avenue and Minnesota Street, Indianapolis, 
in connection with the construction of an addition. 


Union 
the Dwight 
New York, 


D. M. Crawford, head of the Crawford-McCrimmon Ma- 
chine Co., Brazil, Ind., is interested in a company being 
formed at Terre Haute, Ind., to manufacture a safety de- 


vice for air drills, air hammers, etc., 
Hicks-Crawford safety device. 


to be known as the 


George Tucker, Evansville, Ind., has leased a building at 
Shelbyville, Ind., which will be used as a machine and wood- 
working shop after the first of the year. 


J. W. Johnson, Kokomo, Ind., and C. T. Byrne, Chicago, 


have bought the Liberty Pressed Metal Co., Kokomo, from 
the Federal trustee for $65,000. 


The Central South 
St. Lovis, Dec. 12. 


The Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co., Grand and Olive streets, 
St. Louis, has awarded a contract to the Fruin & Colnon 


Construction Co., Merchants Laclede Building, for a two- 
story ice-manufacturing plant. 
A vocational department wil! be installed in the three- 


story high school, 78 x 125 ft., to be erected at Humboldt, 
Kan., and estimated to cost about $125,000. T. W. William- 


son & Co., 312 Central National Bank Building, Topeka, 
Kan., are architects. 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad Co., Railway 


Exchange Building, St. Louis, has awarded contract to T. 
H. Johnson, South Ohio Street, Sedalia, Mo., for a new one- 
story machine shop at Parsons, Kan., estimated to cost 
$50,000 

Fire, Dec. 5, destroyed the plant of the Greenwdod Com- 
press & Storage Co., Greenwood, Miss., with loss estimated 
at about $700,000, including building, machinery and stock. 


A vocational department will. be installed in the two-story 
and basement high school to be erected at Lawrence, Kan., 
120 x 210 ft., estimated to cost close to $500,000. Work 
will commence at an early date. 

The Arctic Ice Co., 205 Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo., 
A. L. Williams, head, is planning the erection of a two-story 
factory at Second and Delaware streets. 


The Muskogee Vitrified Brick Co., Muskogee, Okla., is 
planning to rebuild the portion of its plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire with loss estimated at about $50,000, includ- 
ing equipment. 

The White Hagle Oil & Refining Co., 418 Dwight Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has plans under way for a new three-story 
oil refinery at Armourdale, Kan. 

The Western Tie & Timber Co., 915 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, is completing plans for its new hydroelectric generat- 
ing plant on the Current River, near Eminence, Mo. 

The Thirty-Six Coal Mining Co., Branch, Ark., is plan- 
ning the installation of electrical and other machinery at 
its property, estimated to cost about $30,000. Allen Pinker- 
ton is president and manager. 

The War Department, Washington, will build a new aero- 
plane hangar, with repair shops and mechanical depart- 
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ment, on the Scott Field, near St. Louis, estimated to cost 
close to $1,000,000. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
plans nearing completion for @ one-story addition at Sixth 
and A streets, Louisville, 56 x 375 ft., estimated to cost 
about $100,000. O. P. Ward, Lincoln Building, Louisville 
is architect. 


The Welborn Corporation, Kansas City, recently or- 
ganized as the Welborn Tractor Co., with capital of $4,- 
000,000, has acquired the plant and business of the Coleman 
Tractor Co. Operations will be continued at the works under 
the new name. F. I. Welborn is president; and A. Coleman, 
secretary. 

The Missouri Utilities Co., Mexico, Mo., is planning for 
extensions and improvements in its local electric power plant 
to cost about $25,000. 


A vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
and basement high school, 64 x 170 ft., at Peabody, Kan., 
estimated to cost about $150,000. It is expected to call for 
bids early in the coming year. Mann & Gerow, Hutchinson, 
Kan., are architects. W. P. Reese is superintendent of 
schools. 


The Fort Smith Compress Co., Fort Smith, Ark., has plans 
under way for a new plant, 200 x 400 ft., to replace its 
works recently destroyed by fire with loss reported at $500,- 
000, including machinery and stock. E. F. Creekmore is 
vice-president. 


The Standard Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., is contemplating extensions and improvements in its 
plant to double, approximately, the present output. 


The new one-story and basement plant to be erected by 
Cc. M. Byrd, 2319 South Ohio Street, Sedalia, Mo., will be 
used for the manufacture of lawn mowers and similar 
products. Plans will be prepared at an early date. 

The United Railway Co., Thirty-ninth Street and Park 
Avenue, St. Louis, will defer the erection of its new three- 
story car repair plant, to cost about $150,000, until early in 
the spring. The main works will be 80 x 208 ft., with ad- 
joining structure, 60 x 72 ft. 

The Producers’ & Refiners’ Corporation, Tulsa, Okla., is 
arranging for enlargements in its oil refinery at West Tulsa, 
to include the installation of a wax lubricating and grease 
manufacturing plant. 


The Gulf States 
BIRMINGHAM, Dec. 12. 
The American Automotive School, Main and Haskell 
streets, Dallas, Tex., has plans under way for a one and 
three-story building, estimated to cost about $150,000. The 


one-story portion, 75 x 92 ft., will be equipped as a school 
and shop. J. A. Pitzinger, Dallas, is architect. 


The Prairie Pipe Line Co., Mertens, Tex., has acquired 
about 15 acres of land for a new electrically-operated pump- 
ing plant, esiimated to cost about $100,000, including ma- 
chinery. 

The Alexandria Refining Co., Alexandria, La., recently 
organized, has perfected plans for a new refinery. E. M. 
Talley is manager. 


The Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, New Orleans, is plan- 
ning for extensions in its plant at Baton Rouge, La., in- 
cluding additional storage facilities to provide for 1,000,000 
barrels of oil. Steel tanks will be used for the latter service. 
The company is said to be negotiating for the purchase of 
the plant of the Export Oil Corporation at Avondale for a 
consideration of about $950,000. 


H. D. Dean, Tuscaloosa, Ala., manufacturer of shuttle 
blocks and kindred equipment, has acquired property at 
Brewton, Ala., for a new plant to manufacture similar 
products. 


The Texas Utilities Co., Plainview, Tex., has tentative 
plans under consideration for rebuilding its electric power 
and ice-manufacturing plants at Lubbock, Tex., recently de- 
stroyed by fire with loss of about $100,000. H. Wurdack is 
president, and H. C. Randolph, vice-president. 


The Double Seal Ring Co., Fort Worth, Tex., manufac- 
turer of piston rings, has arranged for a bond issue of $600,- 
000, the proceeds to be used for general operations, exten- 
sions, etc. The company is planning to manufacture a 
new automotive invention, to be known as the double seal 
kerofier. 

The St. Andrews Bay Machine & Garage Co., Panama 
City, Fla., recently organized, has plans under way for three 
buildings for automobile and marine engine machine and 
repair work, 30 x 60 ft., 30 x 50 ft. and 20 x 60 ft., respec- 
tively. J. T. Stansel is secretary. 

The shipbuilding plant of Doullut & Williams, New 
Orleans, La., located on Lake Pontchartrain, will be offered 
at public sale on Jan. 9, under the direction of Harry Fitz- 
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patrick, New Orleans. The plant represents an investment 
of $2,000,000, and is the largest shipyard in the South. 


A vocational department will be installed in the high 
school to be erected by the Board of Education, Albany, 
Ala., estimated to cost close to $200,000. 


The Copeland Garage, Gadsden, Ala., is planning to re- 
build its automobile service and repair works recently de- 
stroyed by fire with loss estimated at about $35,000. Fred 
Lucy is head. 





California 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 6. 

J. J. Ferlin, Modesto, Cal., operating a machine shop and 
foundry, has completed negotiations with the Chamber of 
Commerce, Turlock, Cal., for a site for the establishment of 
a new plant. The present works will be removed and about 
$30,000 expended for additional equipment and improve- 
ments. 

The Board of Education, Colton, Cal., is having plans 
prepared for a one-story manual training building for the 
high school department, 45 x 270 ft., estimated to cost close 
to $200,000, including equipment. Allison & Allison, 1405 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, are architects. 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 445 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, is planning for extensions and improvements in 
its power house at Manteca, Cal., to cost about $35,000. 


The Pacific Fruit Express Co., 65 Market Street, San 
Francisco, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., 
has completed plans for an addition to its ice-manufactur- 
ing plant at Calwa, Cal., to cost about $55,000. The com- 
pany engineering department is in charge. 


The Universal Pump & Mfg. Co., Redding, Cal., recently 
organized with a capital of $50,000, is perfecting plans for 
the operation of a local foundry and machine shop, with ad- 
joining works to manufacture deep-well pumping machinery. 
The company is headed by I. J. Johnson, who has been oper- 
ating a foundry in the city, and S. F. Henderson. 


The Eastman Welding Co., Los Angeles, is having plans 
prepared for a one-story factory on Los Angeles Street, 100 
x 150 ft. Bids will be asked at an early date. Albert C. 
Martin, 430 Higgins Building, is architect. 


The Merced Irrigation District, Merced, Cal.,.is arrang- 
ing for a bond issue of $12,000,000, a portion to be used for 
the construction of a hydroelectric power plant at Exchequer. 


The Joseph Musto Sons-Keenan Co., Twenty-sixth Street 
and Los Angeles River, Los Angeles, is arranging for the 
immediate rebuilding of its tile and marble finishing shops, 
recently destroyed by fire. 


Seattle 
SEATTLE, Dec. 6. 


The Johnson Eureka Combination Spray Co., Yakima, 
Wash., nmianufacturer of spraying machinery, has acquired 
property in the Millview district for the erection of a new 
plant. Plans will be drawn at an early date. 


The.Columbia Wood Products Co., 508 Couch Building, 
Portland, Ore., recently organized with a capital of $250,000. 
has acquired property at Astoria, Ore., for a new plant. The 
first unit, with machinery, will cost about $200,000. 


G. W. Osgood, 612 Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Wash., port 
engineer, is completing plans and specifications, and will cal! 
for bids early in the coming year for dock equipment, in- 
cluding four 3 to 5-ton cranes, loft and boom type; about 
4000 ft. of monorail trackage and one 2-ton electric mono- 
rail hoist; conveyor equipment; loading and unloading ma- 
chinery; stacking machines, etc. 


N. H. Medbury and W. F. Miller, Yakima, Wash., are 
organizing a company with capital of $500,000 to construct 
a plant to manufacture a special automatic pump for irri- 
gation service, invented by Mr. Medbury. The initial works 
are estimated to cost close to $100,000, including machinery. 
Mr. Miller will be president of the company. 

The Northwestern Electric Co., 58 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, is planning to rebuild its electric power house at 
Camas, Wash., recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated 
at about $75,000. 

The Ingram Air Locked Rim Co., Walla Walla, Wash., is 
arranging a list of equipment for installation in a building, 
recently leased, to manufacture automobile wheel rims. 

The Artificial Ice & Cold Storage Co., Billings, Mont., has 
completed plans for an addition to its ice plant, 30 x 150 ft.. 
at First Street and Avenue 8S. 

The Ohio Match Co., Spokane, Wash., will build a new 
one-story planing mill at Yardley, Wash., to be equipped 
for a daily capacity of about 50,000 xt. of lumber, It is 
estimated to cost close to $45,000, including machinery. 
Fred A. Shore is manager. 
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The Ingram Air Locked Rim Co., Walla Walla, Wash., 
Oscar Ingram, president, is negotiating for a site for the 
erection of a plant to manufacture tire rims for automobile 
wheels. 


Canada 


TORONTO, Dec. 12. 

Some very good machine-tool business is being closed and 
dealers are well satisfied with conditions. Inquiries for 
equipment are numerous, but many are not expected to de- 
velop into sales until after the first of the year. Prospective 
business for 1922 is exceptionally bright. Announcements 
regarding the construction of new plants are still appearing 
and as a consequence the general outlook in the machine-tool 
market is better than at any time since the close of the war. 
There is no talk of a revision in prices and most dealers 
expect present quotations to hold for the next two or three 
months at least. 


The Beaver Truck Co., 369 Wilson Street, 
Ont., will build an addition to cost $50,000. 


Latour & Dupuis, Inc., St. Johns, Que., will build a plan- 
ing mill to cost $30,000 and has awarded the general contract 
to Pierre Trahan, St. Johns, Que. 


The Peninsular Sugar Co., is preparing to start work 
in the early future on the erection of beet sugar factory at 
Petrolia, Ont., to cost $1,200,000. The Honolulu Iron Works 
Co., 8047 Hamilton Boulevard, Detroit, Mich., is engineer. 


Cc. J. Brown, city clerk, Winnipeg, will receive bids until 
Jan. 9, for two 310 k.v.a., three-phase alternators. Specifica- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PITT 


Employment Methods. By Nathan W. Shefferman. 
Pages, xx + 573, 5% x 8% in.; numerous illustra- 
tions. Published by Ronald Press Co., New York. 
In an effort to cover in all its ramifications the sub- 

ject of employing this book is divided under five gen- 
eral heads. Under the first is treated the employment 
department itself, showing why such a department has 
come into existence, how to establish one, how it should 
function, and what manner of man (or woman) should 
be chosen to manage it. 

Under the second and third heads comes the getting 
and holding of employees. Many examples of forms 
used in various establishments for recording the em- 
ployee’s qualifications before employing him are shown, 
as well as those for checking him afterward. Methods 
for securing applicants, as well as hiring, selecting, 
assigning, and identifying are given. The charting of 
labor turnover, the training of employees and ‘the 
methods of wage payments are also here discussed. 

Under the fourth head are given the methods of 
employing for offices, stores, banks and similar institu- 
tions. Typical forms and methods of such institutions 
as the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. and the National 
City Bank are given in considerable detail. Under the 
fifth head called the “human element,” the larger mat- 
ters that have a bearing on employment are taken up. 
Such include service work, that is, the follow up of the 
worker to see that he is conterited, the visiting nurse 
to see why he is absent, house organs, bonuses of vari- 
ous kinds, and profit sharing. Housing and that large 
subject. of to-day, industrial democracy, are discussed. 
Plans of such institutions as the Standard Oil, Bridge- 
port Brass Co., Rockefeller, Willys-Overland and Stude- 
baker are outlined. There are also several appendices 
which give in detail the employment schemes of large 
concerns referred in the main text. E. C. R. 
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Sveeenaenennesneenacgcs 


Time Study and Job Analysis. By William O. Lichtner.. 
Pages, xvii + 397, 6 x 8% in.; 81 forms and illus- 
trations. Published by Ronald Press Co., New York. 
As the application of science in management pro- 

gresses, and at the same time stern necessity requires 

greater savings.in+production costs, the value of job 
analysis and time-study methods becomes more and 
more apparent. At the same time the use of time-study 
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tions may be obtained from the manager of the Hydro Elec- 
tric System, 55 Princess Street, Winnipeg. 

The Moncton Tramway Gas & Electric Co., Ltd., Monc- 
ton, N. B., has awarded the general contract for the con- 
struction of a power plant to cost $35,000 to T. E. Gilbert, 
15 Ralph Street. 

The mill of the Reid Lumber Co., Toronto, was destroyed 
by fire Dec. 8 with a loss of $50,000. Machinery valued at 
$35,000 will be a total loss. 

The Malleable Castings Co., Smiths Falls, Ont., has re- 
opened a portion of its plant giving employment to 50 men. 

The Colonial Motors, Ltd., has purchased the Canadian 
plant of the Detroit Lubricator Co., Walkerville, Ont., and 
will install additional equipment. The transfer includes 
land, buildings and machinery. 

Guelph, Ont., is preparing to purchase equipment for the 
waterworks plant in connection with the decision to supple- 
ment the present steam equipment with that of electrical 
driven centrifugal pumps. The city will purchase one Im- 
perial 3,000,000 gal. electrically driven centrifugal pump and 
one 3,000,000 gal. electrically driven booster pump as an 
auxiliary. Two 3,000,000 gal. gasoline or Diesel driven 
units will also be bought. 

The Bell Piano & Organ Co., Guelph, Ont., is consider- 
ing the installation of two new boilers to replace the three 
at present in use. 

J. R. Baxter, 102 St. Antoine Street, Montreal, will start 
work in the near future on a factory, 60 x 200 ft. on Pearl 


Street East, Brockville, Ont., to manufacture abrasive 
wheels, etc. 


results in rates of payment and anything involving 
payment must be carefully and properly applied. So 
perhaps the chief value of Mr. Lichtner’s book is not 
so much in its recommendations as to technique, valu- 
able as they are, but in the author’s stress on the finality 
of the findings of time-studies. He insists upon the 
proper investigation (and correction where necessary) 
of conditions prevailing when and where the time- 
studies are made. 

For this reason undoubtedly, the first four chapters 
are devoted to job standardization. The effect upon 
the worker, the manager, the industry itself, is de- 
scribed. Applications ranging from shoe shining to 
repair work in a machine shop are covered. The sav- 
ing of material, time and overhead is discussed. Then 
three chapters are devoted to the organization of a staff 
to start and carry on the work. The recommendations 
in this part are based on the author’s own experience 
and offer some excellent ideas to those about to under- 
take such work. 

From then on the major portion of this book is 
devoted to actual time-study methods. Some thirteen 
chapters cover such matters as the paving of the way 
for studies by the observer or analyst, with both the 
foreman and the worker; the things to be covered in 
a preliminary study; the taking, computing and analyz- 
ing of time values; the determination of the standard 
time, including all necessary allowances; the determi- 
nation of and follow up of rates based on time-studies; 
and finally the perpetuation of the standards estab- 
lished. 

The book concludes with interesting discussions of 
the application of all its findings to such things as in- 
creased production, the balancing of manufacturing to 
selling, and the possibilities of using job standardiza- 
tion as a basis for labor mediation. There are also sev- 
eral appendices in which concrete examples from actual 
practice are given. E. C. R. 


New Books Received 


Personnel Research Agencies. Bulletin No. 299 of 
the United States Bureau of Labor. By J. David 
Thompson. Pages 207, 6 x 9 in. Published by the 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 

Les Metallurgies Electrolytiques et Leurs Applica- 
tions. By Albert Levasseur, professor of electro- 
chemistry and electrometallurgy at l’Ecole d’Elec- 
tricite et de Mecanique Industrielle de Paris. Pages 
256, 5% x 8% in. Published by Dunod, 47 Quai des 


Grands-Augustins (vie), Paris, France. 
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The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined bars, base price..... ccvecvecascacees ae 
Swedish bars, base price...... ocecesececsas sees 
Soft steel bars, base price.......sccccssccess 2680. 

7 2 . re 

aT et Kayan ah awe Cee 

WROD BUNS. nnenscdeccxcdensds eens oces Bee, 

Beams and channels, angles and tees 
3 in. x % in. and larger, base....... ik veweew a awe 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 
Th TMig DASE ccccccccccscccccccece TTreeTiTitT Ee 

Merchant Steel Per Lb. 

Tire, 1% x % in. and larger............. Seatvas 2.65c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger).. 2.85c. 

Toe calk, % x % in. and larger.............02. 3.25c. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .6.25c. to 7.25c. 

Open-hearth spring steel ................3.75¢. to 6e. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

RINE so a 6 dl bes Kak Terie TTT Cr 3.88c. 
Squares, flats and hex......... eeiate Seaweenia 4.38c. 

Standard cast steel, base price........... casas 12.00c. 

ReRCRR CBOE WTOC .o.cc i ewseeas eee ree ies eee. 

SE ON CRORE, <n cwasansndesacctusncecsaan ae 

Tank Plates—Steel 
TE Gs GS ONO i nok davncadse tds conseccee atts 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb 

EE knwcd nag ee cvvg +k hbnenneek beeen 

Ce: re eer eer eee ee 

Bg NA eas Bis tm ch or ao eal gc ec nea 3.38¢c. to 3.63c. 

Py BE As 6S cd Scaondusetesa eee ereere 3.48¢. to 3.738c. 

Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
C. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet, 
Per Lb Per Lb. 
ee pee Ride ak & eee; i <aihawe 

RS 2 AUN ER 5s 6: Win bina a a Be a0 4.10¢ 

DN eg eo i le sas kt ge a oe kr nee 3 90c. 4.15¢ 

Pi es os iene skkkb oes She ee eee een 1.00c. 4.25¢c 

SP ise ose Wey ca ee REE te 


No. 28 and lighter, 


Per Lb. 


in hl hd cg le eis alcuit 3.95¢e. to 4.10e. 
TI Na i ert ors unten wee Rennie 4.10c. to 4.25c. 
De Os cn cesnicke nan eeeak axe 4.25e. to 4.40c. 
Sh 2 dS Sr eee 4.40c. to 4.55c. 
BCU care stones 6.o ik bk a has Fae aso we A 4.55c. to 4.70c. 
DUE ss cuatsncua eS Roe ah he CREE 4.70c. to 4.85c. 
a RN ee eae eae 1.85c. to 5.00c. 
ee ee er 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel Wrought Tron 


Black Galv Black Galv. 

% in. Butt... —55 —40 | %-in. But.... —30 —13 

% in. Butt... —60 -46 | 1%-in. Butt.. —32 —15 

1-3 in. Butt.. —62 —49 | 2-in. Lap..... —27 —10 

3%-6 in. Lap. —59 —45 | 2%-6-in. Lap. —30 —15 

7-8 in. Lap... —55 —41 | 7-12-in. Lap.. —23 — 7 
9-12 in. Lap.. —54 —40 

Steel Wire 

BASED PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb 

RE os pe sAGNN boars eas eee era howe 4.00c. 

ROI GEES. oidakdkes east aeater caneeaaseee 4.00c. 

Galvanined ANMORIOd 6. iecccevesevccses at eect , 4.750. 

Coppered: basic .......cscccccvevece reer 

Tinned soft Bessemer........ i ss eleittata Seaman 6.00c 





*Regular extras for lighter gage, 


Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 








On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals.” 





Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


ee ee ewe 17%c. to 17%e. 
ee DEON WME. 5 iris Ov cl eae deeeea 17%ec. co 17M. 
DOOM PRE ericneedean es wind © © a. 0:e 7 Ue ee 
Brass tube, brazed .......... soeeteclee Gee are. 
Brass tie, SORMION 66 oe cic ive 18 ¢. to 19 e¢. 
Copper tube, seamless ..... er coevidecosmk “€ 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 21%c. per lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per lb, advance over 

hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 
Coke—14-20 


Bright Tin : 
Primes Wasters 





Grade yrade 
CAAA” AU 80 lb... .$6.05 $5.80 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb.... 6.15 5.90 
4xZ0 14x20 100 1b.... 6.25 6.00 
IC. .$10.00 $8.50 | IC... 6.40 6.15 


IX.. 11.26 10.00 bree 7.15 


IXX.. 13.00 11.50 ThA Cae 8.15 
IXXX.. 14.75 13.25 | IXXX... 9.40 9.15 
IAAAA... FORD 15.00 | IXXXX...10.40 10.15 
Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 
DOG TBs iid raged h eeRee eet OR ees oeiseboed ene 
TES. o's VK RNR N SoU e be ee eee ixnanenl bate ahn 7.25 
fe Heh nedccteaas vaees caus é.and6 eee 
Pine Go0r S6GCK «6s ics eaeieess eee err. 10.00 
Tin 
UE nce se soe TT. 34c. 
DEE wsusedscandsce pak seewaeteee cceeees aces Giants 
Copper 
Lake ingot ..... LeiSGede Geek MOROREEe eer oe 
BUCCUROINISE: 469.5 6s Vetwaicdsnnedege Mabe eee 15%ce. 
CRIN 60 edad 019 V04R ad aes @p ee 15%c. 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
WHONGHID BOOED 5 ida site esa veeees con 644c. to Te. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks .......... 10%c. open lle. 
Lead and Solder* 
Apeiteg wie lead. css. aioe ccces keene eS 5%c. to 6c. 
G36 aa adds Ci kek cee ROR cocves Ome OF. & 
Solder; % and % guaranteed .....cccecsevresewsss 25c. 
No.3 Q6IGG? sac ccee beh scele wee 10s CECRR OEE 23c. 
Refined solder ..... 0:0 widay > ¥ ao wile lorena cage ae 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing t6 composition 


Babbitt Metal 


cent MTAES; PEP TDi sc vine cisse Os Ciiveceene ieicmee 80c. 
Commercial grade, pe? ID. .....66 vec ccceveencuanene 40c. 
Grade D2. 2Or Ths. .0.scduseteanendes pean ivevecsee 


ROIS ond cdohs wn0b ees ene wha 6c. to 6%e. 


Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib.....29c. to 3lc. 


Old Metals 


Business is quiet but prices are steady. Dealers’ 
buying prices are nominally as follows: 
Cents 
Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy crucible........ cetannnse ane .11.25 
Copper, heavy wire .......‘se. oSSewcectcenses sn 
Copper, light and bottoms ....... Ved weeneee ce 8.25 
Braet COONS 6 vceccxdaseus ee ideetedut seen 5.50 
eee re eee a and so a 
Heavy machine composition..........+.«. ceeeee 8.00 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings .......... gh be wrieee’ 5.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings........ 7.00 
LOGE, ORES. «cence der eeen cee 25 60.0p.0.000. ae 


Lake G60 .nccccdisaéanseheusceesgeases 4aunnee 
Zinc. . 


eee er eee ereeeereorererereerrereeeeee 2.50 
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